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EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER who at once cuts out and sends this 
H W slip (or mentions this publication) with $3.75 for the 52 issues of The 
Youth’s Companion for 1911 will receive | 
ALL THE ISSUES FOR NOV. AND DEC., 1910, including the 


beautiful Holiday Numbers for Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
to et THE YOUTH’S COMPANION’S ART CALENDAR FOR 


1914, lithographed in twelve colors and gold. GM 24 
Then The Companion for the fifty-two issues of 1911 —a treasury of 
em the best reading for every member of the family. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 










































































GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


“Awaiting an Opportunity” is the title of 


this handsome etching printed from pure cop- 
per plates, size 20x 27 inches, 


Our Offer—The above handsome etching will be sent postpaid, mailed in a strong tube, to anyone sending in one yearly’subscription to Green’s Fruit 


Grower at 50 cents. Address Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE MAYFLOWER DINNER SET. “ Ye Colonial Shape.” 


ATTERN USED A HUNDRED YEARS AGO (REPRODUCED), 
of Miles Standish;” the most beautiful love 
“Speak for yourself, John,” remarked the beautiful Priscilla as she deftly wound the 
What an inspiring lesson to every American 


rations are those "chatacters from Longfellow’ s Immortal Poem, , ‘The Courtship 


The nig eae are in imperial blue. 


Decoratic 
who, deeply in love with her himself, was pressing the suit of his friend. 


story in Ameri y. 

yarn from the hands of John Alden, 

is the story of these rugged pioneers 
Description of the Mayflower Ware— 


the first or original set 
is snowy white and very 


This ware is the celebrated “Sterling Chins Ware. t 
ayflower dinner set will be sent to your address when complying with the conditions named below as follow: 
B.—Do not let the fact that you live some 
If your order is received before 
ly packed in a strong tube. Size of picture 


off. This elegant thirty-five piece M 

Our Offer: A paid-in- advance subscription to January, 1914, and :ithis 35-pjece set of dishes for $3.75. N. 
distance from us hinder you from ordering this set as we are shipping these a by freight all over the United States. 
Nov. 30. we will mail you the handsome etching, “Awaiting an Opportunity,” as shown above on this page, secure 
20 x 27 inches. Address Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 





The illustrations used in manufacturing ‘ of these dishes cost several thousand dollars. 
durable. The decorations are burned into the ware and will not wear 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER WILL KEEP YOU POSTED BETTER THAN ANY DOZEN OTHERS PUT TOGETHER, NOT ONLY ON FRUIT GROWING BUT ON MANY OTHER SUBJECTS. 
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The Growing of the Grape 


BY M. ROBERTS CONOVER. 


While there are many varieties of 
grapes having characteristics which fit 
them only for certain locations, the Con- 
cord grape and its seedlings, the Moore’s 
Early Concord, the Niagara and the 
Worden thrive on almost any soil and 
any locality where grapes may be 
grown. ‘ 

In its natural condition, the grape 
clambers to great distances among 
trees, over hedges and walls, securing 
sunlight for vine and leaf and sus- 
pending its rich clusters in the shade 
of its branches. The cultivator con- 
forms it to his uses by training it within 
his reach while yet giving it sunlight 
and room for expansion and directs its 
strength to the production of better 
fruit. P 

For home use, the garden, the arbor, 
the boundary fence and even the 
veranda are the locations generally 
available for the growth of the grape. 
The pergola, the arbor in its most 
aesthetic form is ideal. For planting, 
one-year old vines should be_ used. 
These are procured by planting cuttings 
and by layering allowing one year’s 
growth to the young plants. Cuttings 
for propagation are taken from the 
parent vine in the fall and placed in 
sand in the cellar or some other shel- 
tered place until spring. Each cutting 
should have three buds. When the 
proper time arrives, about the first of 
April is the usual time, the cuttings are 
placed upright in a trench so that two 
buds will be covered with soil while 
the uppermost bud is on a level with 
the surface. In propagating plants by 
layering, the attached branches of a 
mature vine are buried and from the 
buds, the rootlets and tops of the new 
plants grow. They are dug up and cut 
from the horizontal stem when they are 
well started. 

When a year old, the young plants 
should be set in their permanent loca- 
tion. A damp cloudy day is favorable 
for the work. The holes in which they 
are set should be at least one foot, six 
inches in diameter and deep enough to 
allow the young plants to be set two or 
three inches lower in the ground than 
previously. 
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A garden grown vine and young clusters. 
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The soil must be well drained and 
moderately rich. The grape needs 
nitrogen for growth of vine and potash 
and phosphates for the perfection of its 
fruit. Bone dust worked into the soil 
about roots after growth is established 
Supplies phosphates and one-half a 
bushel of unleached wood ashes to a 
Vine applied in the spring gives the 
hecessary potash. After the plants are 
Set they are cut back to two buds and 
When the canes or branches therefrom 
have grown long enough, they must be 
tied to the trellis or support with soft 
twine, not so tightly as to choke the 
tender shoots, however. Any buds be- 
low these canes must be rubbed off ere 
sfowth commences. After the first sea- 
80n, these two branches are cut back 
leaving on each spur, two buds which 
&re to furnish branches during the 


When propagating the grape from cuttings the slips 
are set in a trench with two buds below ground and 
the upper ones on a level with top of soil. 





second year’s growth. These may be 
trained according to the favorite plan 
of the gardener. 

For the trellis of posts and wires, 
there are two general systems of train- 
ing, i: e.: In the horizontal arm system, 
the two young spurs or shoots cut back 
after the first season of growth are 
made to run in opposite directions on 
the lowest wire of the trellis. Lateral 
shoots from ‘these arms are trained up- 
ward toward the top wire. Buds on 
the under side of the horizontal arms 
are rubbed off. 

The other system of training carries 
the two canes directly to the top wire 
of the trellis, subsequent growth being 
afterward trained downward. 

All pruning by cutting must be done 
during the dormant season while the 
sap is not flowing and before the 
weather is cold enough to freeze the 
vines. Late fall, early winter and early 
spring are the proper times for .this 
work. Pruning consists of cutting back 
all lateral growth to spurs having two 
buds each. After the operation, all 
main branches or runners should be 
tied to position. Summer pruning is the 
removal of all buds which would re- 
sult in unsymmetrical or overburdened 
vines. It is done by rubbing off the 
tender-buds with the thumb agd finger. 
It must be remembered that the fruit of 
the grape vine is borne upon the pres- 
ent year’s growth. 

Grape vines make ae satisfactory 
fence if trained on five wires. 

In pruning vines in an arbor, only 
such long canes or branches are re- 
tained as will distribute the growth 
evenly. All side branches are cut back 
to two buds. 

Fruiting tendencies are checked the 
second year by pinching off the young 
blossom clusters. During the third year 
of growth, the vine may be allowed to 
bear one cluster of fruit on each branch. 

In addition to the phosphate and 
potash mentioned heretofore, nitrogen- 
ous material should be supplied to the 
vines by manuring with cleanings from 
the poultry house or well-rotted com- 
post. Late in July, scarlet clover may 
be planted beneath the vines and turned 
under in the spring leaving a rich store 
of nitrogen in the soil. 

Fungous diseases which attack the 
fruit or the vine may be remedied by 
spraying several times during the sea- 
son with bordeaux mixture. For garden 
use this mixture is applied with a hand 
pump and sprayer. 

Bordeaux mixture consists of five 
pounds of copper sulphate, five pounds 
of fresh stone lime and fifty gallons of 
water. Dissolve the sulphate of copper 
by suspending a loosely woven bag of 
the poison in a barrel containing a part 
of the water. Slack the lime in the 
remainder of the water stirring con- 
stantly. Finally pour the two mixtures 
together. 

A weaker solution is made with three 
pounds each of the lime and sulphate of 
copper and seventy-five gallons of water. 


The operator must be very careful in 
handling the sulphate of copper as it is 
extremely caustic. 

Some growers protect their fruit by 
tying paper bags over the clusters when 
the grapes are as large as peas. The 
mouth of the bag is secured about the 
stem of the cluster with soft wire. In- 
sects and fungus cannot affect the fruit 
when thus protected. 

Mature vines should not have the soil 
stirred deeply about them after the fruit 
has set and any plowing should not run 
deeper than two inches. The root growth 
runs near the surface and is very ex- 
tensive. 


Profit in Early Apples. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: As 
your letters to other subscribers of the 
Fruit Grower have been a help to me I 
want to ask you a few questions. First, 
find enclosed 50c to the Green’s Fruit 
Grower and continue my subscription 
from the time it expired. I have a small 
place, four and one-fourth acres, which 
has about one acre of apples and cher- 
ries. I do not have many of any one 
kind of apples except Red Astrachan 
and Ben Davis. I want to plant what 
remains of the additional two acres into 
apples and want your advice as to vari- 
eties. I am seven miles from Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and sell practically all of 
my fruit on the streets from a wagon 
and I want a succession of apples as 
the soil produces dandy apples. I would 
like some Banana, McIntosh Red, York 
Imperial, Yellow Transparent, etc. Yel- 
low Transparent is the earliest apple 
I have and Red Astrachan is the next. 
I sold Yellow Transparent for 40c a 
peck and my four trees did not any- 
where near supply the demand. They 
are still asking for them. My orchard 
was set out too close, twenty-one feet 
apart. Trees are twelve years old and 
beginning to crowd, foliage is thick, 
ground is in timothy, trees are nearly 
thirty feet high and touch each other. 
So far they have been very productive. 
If I plow and seed to clover should I 
Plow now? How can I prune this 
orchard to increase fertility and reduce 
wood and when should it be pruned so 
as not to increase wood growth? Will 
it be necessary from now on to fertilize 
heavily and if I can not get manure 
what fertilizer should I use? What aged 
trees had I better get? Is the pear a 

















In pruning the grapevine, the canes are cut back 
to spurs of two buds. 





success or does the blight eventually 
get them all?—Hugh Hartman, Ind. 
Cc. A. Green’s reply: Our readers will 
learn from this letter of the high prices 
which many people are securing for 
summer apples, and other fruit. We 
who live in a fruit center like Roch- 
ester, N. Y., where there is such an 
abundance of hardy fruits of all kinds 
find it difficult to realize that people in 
other localities have to pay double the 
price that we secure for our fruits. 
Much can be done at fruit growing 
on a space of four, five or ten acres. 
This friend is encouraged with his ex- 
perience in fruit growing. Since the 
summer apples seem to be in great 
demand in his locality I would plant a 
few more of that class. Duchess is 
one of the best late summer and early 


fall varieties. Be sure to plant some 
of the Duchess. Plant a few each of 
Wealthy, Banana, King, McIntosh, York 
Imperial, Hubbardston. Do not fail to 
cut out from your trees where they 








Here the vines are pruned and trained to forma 
boundary fence. 





crowd each other. If the trees are 
growing and bearing well as they are 
I would not plow the soil. I approve 
of cultivated orchards but where the 
soil in the orchard has not been plowed 
for many years a vast mass of roots is 
destroyed even by shallow plowing 
and some injury is done to the trees. 
But if you intend to seed to clover you 
should plow without delay, but plow 
as shallow as possible. 

Pruning shuld be done during winter 
or early spring before the leaves ap- 
pear. Simply thin out the superfluous 
branches and do not prune much in any 
one season. The application of any 
good fertilizer will be helpful to your 
orchard, such as barnyard manure, or 
commercial fertilizer containing nitrate 
of soda, phosphoric acid and potash. 
Wood ashes are a good fertilizer. In 
planting a new orchard plant trees two 
to three years old. Pear growing is a 
success where it is understood and 
where the soil is favorable. I have 
heard of no very serious injury to pears 
by blight. 

Apple Paradises. 

An enthusiastic westerner refers to 
his own section as an apple paradise. 
It seems that apple paradises are pretty 
generally scattered throughout’ the 
United States. Western New York is 
an apple paradise where the apple at- 
tains the highest perfection in flavor 
and other good qualities. Maine and 
Vermont are apple paradises where just 
as good apples can be grown as in 
any other part of the world. Delaware 
farmers have found that their state is 
an apple paradise, and are planting 
large commercial orchards where a few 
years ago it was thought that apples 
would not thrive. Some of the finest 
apples grown are produced in Virginia 
and North Carolina; in fact these states 
have won many high prizes at fruit 
shows where quality, not high coloring, 
was the chief consideration. No one 
section or state in this country has a 
monopoly of apple paradises. 








The agricultural sections of the coun- 
try did not know that there was a panic 
two years ago, nor have they at any 
time since felt the pinch of hard times. 
Consumption of their products has 
grown to such an extent that all they 
have to do is to practice industry in 
an intelligent way in order to secure 
ample return on their investment. 





“Jones,” said a man, “tells me that 
his wooden leg pained him horribly last 
night.” 

“Nonsense!” was the reply. 
could his wooden leg pain him?” 

“His wife,” the man explained, “hit 
him over the head with it.” 


“How 





Short Order.—‘“‘Won’t you please give 
me an order?” pleaded the persistent 
drummer. 

“Certainly,” replied the crusty pro- 
prietor. “Get out!”"—‘“Lippincott’s,” 
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If I knew I were to die to-morrow, nev ertheless, I would plant a tree to-day.— 


Stephen Gerard. 








Starving Trees. 

The practice of gathering yearly large 
crops of fruit and returning nothing to 
the soil is contrary to reason, says 
“Fruitman and Gardener.” 

The lack of fruitfulness, and the fail- 
ure of old trees is often the result of 
starvation. After fifteen or twenty 
years the lime, potash and nitrogen of 
the soil become exhausted. Under these 
conditions the tree may live in a sickly, 
weakened state for many years, but the 
fruit will be small in quantity, small 
in size, and very poor in quality. 

If a farmer has a half starved animal 
he proceeds at once to feed it, and the 
resulting change is marvelous. 

Do the same with the old trees. 
Many a man has been surprised at the 
effect of one load of barnyard manure 
scattered about under a tree. It gives 
new life and fruitfulness. 

However much he may need the hay 
it is a mistake to cut the grass and 
clover in the orchard and haul it ‘off. 
Leave it to rot on the ground, or return 
as much in some other form. 

Plowing under green crops. gives 
nitrogen but this may be overdone. To 
furnish the other elements sow every 
year 500 pounds of acid phosphates, 
and 200 pounds muriate of potash per 
acre. They will restore your trees to 
vigor, and fill your apple barrels, and 
your pocketbook. 


American Apples in Manchester (Eng.). 

The best season for American apples 
to arrive here is from the beginning 
of September to the end of January. As 
to packages, barrels are preferred for 
coloring apples and boxes for Newtown 
Pippins and all other fancy varieties. 
All apples sell well here, according to 
the time of their arrival and their qual- 
ity. Apples of good appearance sell 
better relatively than fruit of good 
quality but of poor appearance, because 
English apples are poor in looks and 
buyers want a showy apple. 


All apples, whether of high or low 
quality, should be well and honestly 
graded. Bad grading means that what 


good fruit there is in the package is 
sacrificed, buyers fixing the value on 
the common or inferior fruit. Poor 
apples should never be shipped unless 
they are carefully graded, as buyers of 
good fruit want both size and quality. 

American shippers should bear in 
mind that Manchester supplies 6,000,000 
people with foreign products, and in- 
stead of overlooking the older ports 
with their fruit they should consign 
more to this market. One of the larg- 
est commission agents here states that 
the prices of apples in Manchester this 
season have been, on the whole, the 
best in England. 


Dwarf Trees in Japan. 

These charming dwarfed trees are 
entirely a product of the patience and 
skill of Japanese gardeners, says “St. 
Nicholas.” The dwarfing of these is 
kept a secret and has never been found 
out or imitated to such a marvelous de- 
gree by any other nation. While there 
are dwarf fruit trees grown in Europe, 
especially in Germany and Holland, no 
such tiny specimens, have ever been 
produced there. 

The trees which are used for dwarf- 
ing by the Japanese embrace all varie- 
ties of conifers, such as pines, cedars, 
eryptomerias, junipers, many ever- 
greens, such as ilex and Citrus trifoli- 
ata; some flowering plants like azaleas 
and maples; some fruit trees, such as 
oranges and plums, which blossom and 
bear the most tiny fruits to perfection. 
It is claimed for some specimens of 
cedars that they are over 500 years old. 
These very ancient trees are handed 
down from father to son in some fam- 
ilies, regarded as priceless heirlooms. 

Handling the Apple Crop. 

“T consider the apple crop one of the 
most profitable to be grown on the farm 
—a crop to the growing of which many 
parts of our state are well suited. Five 
hundred to a thousand dollars per acre 
are not unusual gross returns, giving 
net figures of more than fifty per cent. 








of these amounts. One eleven-year-old 
orchard last year returned me over $250 
per acre; this on a forty-acre area. An- 
other orchard twelve years old gave 
nearly $400 per acre. We hear stories 
of the large profits from orchards on 
the Pacific coast, where good orchard 
land is selling around $1000 an acre. 
The figures given above were realized 
in Pennsylvania on land that a few 
years ago could have been bought for 
from $50 to $75 per acre. Some per- 
sons say that too many trees are being 
planted, and that very soon there will 
be no market for the great quantity 
of apples produced. There need be no 
immediate fear of over-production as 
long as we devote ourselves to growing 
only good fruit. Some one has said: 
Apples will not be over-produced until 
every man, woman and child in the 
land has all the apples he or she can 
use, and gets them at a moderate price. 
I believe that condition to be remote. 

“Handling the apple crop for home 
use probably need not be considered 


same is true of many village residences 
with a quarter of an acre to two acres 
of land. With the great variety of fruits 
adapted to the varied portions of this 
country, there is no reason why the 
tables of the country dwellers should 
not have an abundant supply of fruit 
the year round; strawberries, cherries, 
currants, gooseberries, raspberries, 
blackberries, plums, pears and apples, 
can be raised almost everywhere, and 
the peach and other tender fruits in 
large portions of the country. With a 
proper selection of pears and apples and 
the summer fruits, a regular and un- 
interrupted supply may be had the 
year round. Pear trees come early into 
bearing and give their crops with more 
regularity than apples, and an abun- 
dant supply of this fruit should not be 
lacking to country dwellers, or to those 
who have sufficient space. 


Selected Orchard Items, 


You can double the value of your 
orchard in one year when properly 
treated. 

Unfruitful orchards, as a rule, are so 
because the soil is deficient in plant 
food. 

Do not sell all the best apples. If 
anyone is entitled to the best fruit pro- 
duced on the farm it is the home family. 

A commercial orchard must have its 
varieties selected to cover the season 
from the earliest to the latest. 

The average farmer thinks that any 
sort of an old barrel will do for packing 
apples, hence one reason why farmers’ 
apples are low in price. 

Apples have been found to keep better 
if well colored and ripened, though not 
overripe. Picking should not be delayed 
till this fruit commences to fall. 

Very few of the large commercial 








This photograph will show our readers an exhibit of fruit grown near Johnston City, Tennessee. 
Photo sent in by J. O. Lewis. 


here, except that care against bruising, 
and protection from evaporation will 
add much to apples intended for home 
consumption. Apples wrapped in paper 
will keep much better than those not 
wrapped.” 


Pears for Family Gardens. 

The importance and value of fruit in 
the diet ration is well known, and by all 
competent authorities it is given a high 
place, and the people of this country 
recognize its fitness as food by the 
large amounts bought and sold in our 
markets, and used by the wealthy and 
well to do families, says “Rural Farm- 
er.”’ Notwithstanding the large amounis 
of fruits consumed in this country, a 
great part of population have but a 
small supply of it, and those most lack- 
ing it, next to the poorer classes of the 
cities, are the greater portion of farm- 
ers’ families and the residents of small 
villages, the very ones best suited to 
have it in abundance. The inadequacy 
of its supply is proverbial. As this class 
is not within reach of the general 
markets, its supply must come by its 
own efforts. Outside of the immediate 
range of communities engaged in com- 
mercial fruit growing, the paucity of 
fruit in rural communities is surprising 
to city dwellers, who always have a suf- 
ficiency at hand. 

Although the tree dealer traverses 
the country by its highways and by- 
ways, and the press jis continually sup- 
plying information on fruit growing, 
still the insufficient supply for a large 
portion of country dwellers continues to 
prevail. Many farms can claim only the 
meager fruit supply of a few currants, 
if fortunately they are saved from the 
worms, perhaps a few blackcap raspber- 
ries, and possibly some apples for a few 
weeks or a few months, and of many 
others the supply is still less; and the 


pear orchards contain 
dozen varieties, and some 
It won’t pay to 


even less. 


old tree that blew down during the 
heavy stofm. Plant a new tree in its 
place. 


It is claimed that an acre of apples 
acre of corn, al- 


pay better than an 
though they require less care. 


In these days of tree planting it can 
not be repeated enough that newly 
planted trees need plenty of moisture. 
‘If the air is dry they can only get water 
through the roots, hence, they need it 


often. 
The texture of the orchard soil, 
matter whether it be clay, 


rect cultivation. 


Don’t make the mistake many per- 
sons have by planting your pear trees 
Twenty feet is close 
enough for pears and peaches—thirty 


too close together. 


feet for apples. 


There is no money in unpruned, un- 


cultivated orchards. 
Trees should 
frosty weather. 


Drying Apples for Winter Use. 
One way is to peel the fruit 
thinly, and with a strong 
stout thread string 


ation to dry. 
ner as above. 


chips” so familiar to us all. 
yet a third method: 


days. As they become soft, flatten 
them, when they are taken from the 
oven, by keeping a light weight on 
them. Put them back into the oven 


and on the last day increase the heat 


to finish the drying process. 


more than a 


try to brace up an 


no 
sand or 
humus, may be greatly changed by cor- 


never be pruned in 


very 
needle and 
them through the 
core and hang them up in an airy situ- 
A second way is to peel 
and core them; cut them into slices, and 
thread and dry them in the same man- 
These are the “apple- 
Here is 
Put them into a 
coolish oven for three or four successive 


“Field and Farm” Notes. 


Fruit should be laid by in a cool place 
where it will have a chance to coo] 
off and permit the latent heat to work 
out. Putting fruit into close rooms or 
cars where no refrigeration is provided 
is a source of trouble. The heat in the 
fruit causes. rapid spoiling, especially 
with that which is of short keeping 
quality, like peaches and some of the 
summer apples. In our mountain sec- 
tions where the nights are cool fruit 
can be cooled down by simply leaving 
it out over night. In other cases ce!- 
lars can be provided deep enough to 
set up a temperature of under sixty de- 
grees. In some places in this country 
pits have been dug into the side hills 
and these may be used as storage places, 

Among the early varieties of pears 
Clapp’s Favorite has proved the most 
profitable. When a succession of pears 
is desired there is no better list than 
this early variety followed by Bartletts, 
Flemish Beauties and Seckelis. The 
trouble with Clapp’s Favorite is that it 
is often not picked early enough. For 
market use this pear must be picked 
before it is ripe or it will decay quickly, 
at the core and prove a failure. One 
needs some experience with this pear to 
know just when to pick it. It ripens so 
quickly after it reaches good size that 
one may suddenly find his whole crop 
over ripe before half harvested. If for 
home use the pears can be left on the 
tree until ripe. 

New grape plants may be secured by 
bending a new cane or runner to the 
ground and covering it with soil at a 
joint or node. ' Cutting the bark slightly 
at the’ node while it is covered with 
earth will more readily induce the 
formation of roots for a new plant. 

No set rule can be given for the time 
to pick apples as it will vary according 
to variety, season, distance to be 
shipped, etc. As a rule, the time to 
pick red apples must be gauged by their 
color, and yellow apples by the darken- 
ing of their seeds. Some varieties, for 
instance Northern Spy, are generally 
left quite late in the season before 
picking. On the other hand, great care 
must be taken with Jonathans to pick 
them before they get overripe or there 
is danger from the core rot. Red As- 
trachans if left on the tree tend to 
crack, and so on. The early apples, as 
a rule, especially those that are to be 
shipped any distance must be harvested 
before they are thoroughly ripe. This 
practice is even sometimes adhered to 
with fall and winter varieties and 
especially if they are to be shipped long 
distances. Every day the fruit is left 
on the tree after it has assumed its 
color, it appreaches just so much nearer 
its final maturity and deteriorates to a 
marked degree in its shipping and keep- 
ing qualities. 

Some of the buyers for commission 
houses in New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia and other large distribut- 
ing centers are in the west and estimate 
that 15,000 cars of from 9,500,000 to 
10,000,000 boxes of apples, suitable for 
eastern markets, will be shipped from 
the commercial orchards in Colorado, 
Washington, California, -Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, and Utah this season. They 
also estimate that between 3000 and 
4000 cars will be required to supply 
the local trade. The market value of 
the crop in the several states;is placed 
at from $27,000,000 to $29,000,000 at 
present prices. 

In Colorado practice a box of peaches 
containing 80 or less is called extra 
fancy; those containing from 81 to 94 
are known as fancy, while those run- 
ning to 108 peaches in the box are 
labeled as choice but too often this is 
a misnomer for ,the goods are any- 
thing but choice at all and should be 
dumped into the pig pen instead of 
sending them to market. We once had 
a box of Elbertas sent to us that con- 
tained just twenty specimens. If we 
could ever see such goods as this on 
the market they would have to be 
branded as glorious but of course such 
a marvelous thing will never occur s0 
that there is no use fussing about it. 


Choice Fruit Pays. 

Writing of their success, hundreds of 
fruit growers, whose sales are largely 
local, cite instances where very nig- 
gardly buyers have been transformed 
into lavish buyers by persistent offer- 
ings of the choicest fruit. Take this 
home to yourself and ponder on it as 4 
suggestion for increasing your own 
profits, remembering always how much 
greater your own craving is for luscious, 
well ripened specimens of the _ pest 
varieties than for tasteless, carelessly 
selected and shiftlessly grown fruit that 
actually offends the taste. The habit of 
eating fruit will certainly develop in 4 
family or community if the grower, 
dealer or market persistently and regu- 
larly offers the kinds that “taste like 
more.” 
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Grapes for Home Use. 
In almost every part of North 


Fruit Helps 


Associate Editor. 







H. E. Van Deman, 


finally fail and break off. Pear grafts 
will also take on both apple seedlings 


you can suggest a remedy we will be 
grateful.—J. W. Peterson, Ohio. 

Reply: Twig blight, which is a dis- 
ease of the tender wood, is very com- 
mon on quince trees and this may have 
done some damage. With this disease 
the leaves die and turn black and hang 
on until late fall. There are other dis- 
eases that affect the leaves only, caus- 
ing brown spots on them and these often 


make holes, as the samples show. These 
fungus diseases may be easily kept 
under control by spraying with bor- 


deaux mixture or the new self-boiled 
lime-sulphur wash. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: I read your 










Reply: 
that tendency. This is done in a moder- 
ate way by many of the best fruit grow- 
ers, that is, thinning the frujt during 
the growing season. This makes that 
which is left much larger than it would 
otherwise be and giving the trees a 
chance to set fruit buds that will be 
vigorous and bear fruit the next year. 
It is to be commended. 


What wages do fruit growers pay for 
experienced and inexperienced help in 
the western valleys?—J. H. K., Bar- 
rington, Ills. 

Reply: Nearly all labor is higher in 
the far west than in the east. Common 


America, from Nova Scotia to Mexico, and wild crabapple trees but the union paper each month and in July numberI laborers get about $1.50 to $2.00 per 
and from British Columbia to Florida, is bad and practical failure is sure to note what you say about the hybrid day, and those having skill to do more 


some species of grape may be grown. 
The foreign grapes are not suited to 
the soils and climatic conditions east 


of the Rocky mountains, except in very to have you tell me what you think are astonishing to say the least. 


rare cases and under special treatment, 
chiefly because of the insect pest called 


come sooner or later. 
Green’s Fruit Grower: I would like 


of Virginia for 
Richmond? 


growing apples near 


trees that Luther Burbank is bringing 
out, viz., the hybrid chestnut and wal- 
nut. The statements regarding them 
I write 


to inquire if these trees would thrive. 


Do you think that that in the northwest corner of Connecticut? two years old. 


than the ordinary work get from $2.50 
to $3.00 owing to the amount of skill 
and experience they have. 


I have a peach orchard of 300 trees 
Some of the trees have 


phyloxera that troubles the roots very part of the state would be a good place If so how can I get some of them to try gum all over the larger limbs and part 


seriously. 


grapes of ancient history and those of 
modern origin flourish in the greatest 
luxuriance. It is a matter of almost 
no trouble whatever to grow all the 
grapes that may be needed for home 
use there and there is scarcely a coun- 
try place that does not have a few vines 
growing and bearing their luscious clus- 
ters of fruit. The vineyards of Cali- 


But on the Pacific slope it t® locate for a man with small means, here for 
does not exist and the choicest of the t0 garden and raise small fruit and catalpa speciosa on my farm but not dying. 


‘plant apples?—T. C. M., W. Va. 
Reply: While apples may be grown 
in the region about Richmond, Va., it 
is not the best for the them in that 
state. Farther back from the coast, in 
the foot hills and mountains some of 
the best apples produced in America are 
grown. Near Richmond, Norfolk and 
the other large cities is the place to 


experiment? I am trying 


with as good results as I expectéd. 
Probably land is not as favorable as 
in Ohio. I have planted out so far 


550 catalpas and 1400 white pine seed- 
lings. Our ground is not over rich, 
which may account for it. I should 
like to get a start with the hybrid 
walnuts.—J. G. Woodruff, Conn. 
Reply: The. statements about the 


of the body. Some of the trees are 
Those that are affected are all 
in a bunch, next to an old orchard that 
is affected the same way. The tops of 
the trees die and sprout out from the 
bodies. I never saw any of the gum on 
my trees until this spring or summer. 
Please tell me what it is and what to 
do for them.—A. W. Johnson, Ohio. 
Reply: It is likely that borers may 
be in the trees just at the surface of 


fornia are noted for their immense size 8TOW berries, and peaches, pears and chestnut and walnut hybrids said to be the ground but yellows may be the main 


and productiveness and there is consid- cherries do very well in most of those growing on the premises of Luther cause of the trouble. 


erable done in the way of growing 
grapes of both the vinifera class and 
those of our American types as far 
north as southern British Columbia. 
In all the regions east of the 
Rocky mountains every home may 
be supplied with an abundance 
grapes of the native species. Although 


sections. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: About 


forty years ago when I was a boy we enthusiastic eastern visitor who must follows an attack of yellows. 


had two pear trees, then seemingly old, 
that always were full of fruit, sometimes 


loaded with fruit. 


Burbank in California were quoted and 
not in any way chargeable to the editors 
of this paper. They were from an over 


have been wearing 
magnifying power. 


glasses of great 
They are so tre- 


of large branches breaking off, being over- mendously extravagant that it is no burned, 


The dying back 
of the tops and growth of young 
sprouts, especially small ones with yel- 
lowish leaves, is one of the things that 
It is a 
fatal disease and there is no remedy for 
a tree that is affected. It must be 
root and branch, and this 


The fruit was rather wonder readers get excited over them. should be done as soon as it is seen 


the foreign grapes will not flourish, for small, but rich, juicy and sugary, the My advice is, if there are such trees that any part of it is really affected. 


the reason -before stated, there is a 
wealth of native species from which 


finest pears I ever ate. The fruit was 
almost round and when ripe 


really growing to let them alone. They 


The disease is contagious and every 


was 4 can be nothing more than rare novel- precaution should be used to prevent its 


there has been produced by crossing ®°lden yellow; it ripened in September ties that will not prove of practical spread by destroying the source of in- 


and painstaking selection of seedlings, 
a race of grapes that takes high rank 
in the horticultural world. Some of 
them are accidental seedling crosses 
with the Old World grapes but the most 
of them are the result of careful breed- 
ing and selection by those who had 
both patience and foresight. Their 
memory will go down in history as 
among the benefactors of man, in tak- 
ing from the wilds of nature the vines 
that had been rejected by the early 


or October. Can you tell me 
name?—wW. J. Mikeworth, IIl. 
Reply: 
known by the simple name 
Sugar” pear. It comes quite true from 
seed but it has been also propagated by 
taking up the-suckers which come up 
about the old trees. 
nursery has this variety for sale. 
why get it when Seckel is better? 


But 


E. F. P., of N. Y., asks about plum 


the adaptability, and I doubt if the peculiar fection. 


conditions in California are such as to 


bank novelties. 
Green’s Fruit Grower: I enclose here- 


Early cherry and Angouleme pear trees. 
The cherry leaves have whitish mildew 
on them, and some of the leaves are 
half gone. The pear leaves curl up and 


It is well to notify the state 
or local officials of the state experiment 


This is what has long been warrant planting them there. This has station at Wooster of the trouble and 
“Little already proved true of most of the Bur- get their aid in stamping out the dis- 


ease at the earliest possible day. Borers 
should always be looked for with a 
sharp knife and dug out at least twice 


I do not think any with some leaves picked from Richmond every year. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: In a recent 
issue you advocated the planting of nut 
trees in the place of shade trees. I 


pioneers of American grape culture as trees that have “brown leaves,” Red shrivel as soon as the young leaves ap- thought it a splendid idea and would 


worthless and originating from them Cross currant bushes that have small pear, 


What seems to be the trouble, 


you or Mr. Van Deman advise on the 


thousands of varieties that are thrifty Clusters and what to do for them; and is it anything that spraying or kind and varieties I might profitably 
and productive in vine and delicious 2/80 wants to know if sorrel indicates other treatment will correct?—C. H. plant in the Hudson valley district, also 


and beautiful in the fruit they bear. 
Among all the grapes that have a 


sour land and what to do to remedy it. 
Reply: The plum trees with brown 


Lutefield, N. Y. 
Reply: Spraying with bordeaux mix- 


would they be adapted to a rocky hill- 
side that cannot be cultivated ?—James 


place in the vineyards of America there l¢aves are probably affected with some ture or the self-boiled lime-sutphur wash Macfarlane, N. Y. 
is none that equals the Concora for fungus disease and need spraying with will have the desired result if done in 


general utility. 


It came from the wila bordeaux mixture or the new and very time. 


This must be done as a preven- 


Reply: There are several species of 
nut trees that are adapted to the Hud- 


New England “Fox” grape and stands Valuable iron-sulphide remedy before tive, while there is yet no sign of trouble son valley and on rocky hillsides that 
a living monument to the perseverance the trouble got much start. The addition or just as it starts. 


of Epraim Bull, of Concord, Massa- 
chusetts. Blessed be his memory. There 


of bone meal, muriate or sulfate of pot- 
ash or any good farm-made manure will 


Will Prof. Van Deman kindly say in 


have reasonably fertile soil they should 
succeed very well, provided they can 
get well rooted in the soil. Trees are 


are more deliciously flavored grapes and 40 good to the currants. Good stable Green’s Fruit Grower what altitude, different from ordinary farm crops in 
some that are more beautiful to look M4nure with the addition of refuse from other things being equal, he considers rooting deeply, especially nut trees, and 
upon but none that so combine all the the poultry roosts mixed in will be best for peaches, also apples in western thus are able to lay hold of fertility that 


good points of both vine and fruit for 
common use. It has numerous descend- 
ants, straight and from crosses made 


very beneficial. 
Sorrel often indicates a sour condi- 
tion of the soil on which it grows. An 


Maryland? And what elevation he 
thinks too high for profitable cultivation 
of these fruits? Location under con- 


the farm crops do not reach. 
The chestnut is native along the 
Hudson and were it not for the newly 


with various species and varieties, that 4PPlication of fresh ground lime will sideration mountainous, but east of the discovered and fast-spreading disease 


are among our best kinds for general 
culture. “Among these are Worden, 
Niagara, Campbell, Moore’s Early, and 
many more. 
place in a family vineyard. 
is one of the best of all grapes, foreign 
or domestic. It is not so vigorous in 
vine as some but it is hardy and pro- 
ductive. The bunches are rather small 


Brighton is another red grape of the 
highest quality. The Brilliant is still 
another of the same character and 
Should also be planted. Catawba is one 
of the oldest and best of our grapes and 
ripens very late. With these varieties 
Planted and well cared for no family 


heed be without grapes from early to germinate and cause -the little grapes that are found tlere. 


late. For proper planting, pruning, till- 
age and spraying those who expect to 
Succeed should study and practice the 
directions that are found in the books 
and papers, and no opportunity should 
be lost to see what others who succeed 
are doing. ' 


Answers to Inquiries. 


counteract the sourness. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: I would like 


has borne any grapes? Is there any- 
thing that can be done for it?—Minnie 
F. Frost, Me. 

Reply: It 


this grape vine bearing no fruit. 
it is either of these diseases the prompt 
and 
will prevent but not cure the trouble. 
The germs that are the primary cause 
may be killed by the copper sulphate in 


summit.—Frank Meyers, Ohio. 
Reply: It is not entirely a matter 
of altitude above sea level that is to be 


It is very important 
that it have good air drainage. By that 
is meant nearness to lower lands where 
the cold air can settle and the warm 


How- 
on some of the higher elevations in 
east of the crest of the Alleghany 


mountains. Perhaps 1000 to 2000 feet 
is about right and especially on the 


in the cambium layer it might pay to 
plant the choice varieties of this nut. 
Possibly there may be found some 


All these are worthy of a to ask why a healthy grape vine which considered for or against a location for remedy or the disease may abate from 
Delaware blossoms should always blight and never apples or peaches. 


natural causes. 
Rochester are 
plant. 

The little Shellbark hickory is one 


If so the Paragon and 
the varieties I would 


is probable that either air rise to the higher location and thus of the best flavored nuts that grow and 
but compact and of a delicate red color. black rot or mildew is the cause of avoid damage from spring frosts. 


the tree is perfectly hardy in New York, 


If ever it is well to plant peach orchards being native there and usually called 


“walnut” in that part of the country. 


faithful use of bordeaux mixture western Maryland and similar regions There are named varieties having very 


choice nuts that are well worthy of 
propagation by grafting and general 
planting. But unfortunately the hick- 


this mixture before they have time to crests and higher slopes of the ridges ory is very difficult to propagate in this 


to die. After these germs once get into 
the grape there is no 
them, 
to accomplish the result. 
ficult or expensive. 

It is possible, however, that the grape 


It is not dif- 


I have recently 


examined some large areas in those 


other fruits. Apples are suited to al- 
most any of the locations except the 
lower valleys. I believe this fruit may 


way and there are almost no trees to 
be had. Seedlings are far better than 


way to reach regions and again saw the splendid ad- no trees and they can be grown very 
By prevention is the only way vantages there for peaches, apples and easily from choice nuts and many of 


them will prove valuable. 
The Persian (or English) walnut can 
be grown in the same region and there 


vine may be one whose flowers are im- be grown with good success in Garrett are hardy varieties that bear choice 


perfect and require another vine near county, which reaches to the crest of nuts. 


Seedlings of the Pomeroy, Rush, 


that has flowers that will pollinate them. the mountain chain and on elevations Cumberland and a few others are to be 


Send specimens to the viticulturist of 


exceeding 3000 feet above sea level. 


had, and there will soon be grafted 


H..B. G., of Ohio, asks if the pear the Department of Agriculture at Wash- The few orchards that I saw there on trees for sale, on roots of our native 
will do well grafted on “seedling apple ing, D. C., next spring to have this de- good land (and there is plenty of it), Walnuts. 


trees taken from the pastures” and a%so 

on wild crabapple trees that are native 

there, 
Reply: 


termined. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: 


were doing well. The thousands of 
successful orchards of the apple and 


Prof Van Deman: Please give an 


We have a peach that are to be found in the pied- Opinion of the comparative merits of 
The apple will grow on any choice quince tree about five years old mont sections of the Blue Ridge and the ‘Diploma and Perfection currants. 


healthy apple seedling but it does not that we have been very proud of, but it Alleghany mountains are evidence of It you can do so I would be very thank- 


Pay to bother with digging up such appears on the decline and as though the best kind that there are none better ful for the favors. 


trees, planting them in an orchard or struck with blight, nearly all the leaves for fruit growing in the country. 


Qursery and then grafting them when 
800d nursery trees are as cheap as 
they are. 
apple grafts will take but the stock is 


spotted badly with brown as you see in 
those enciosed. We have sometimes 


ing it was good for quinces. Have we 


Where trees bear every other year, 


On wild crabapple trees the poured salt water around the tree, hear- would picking the fruit after it sets, in the other next spring. 


the green stage, force it to bear the 


of too slow growth and the grafts will injured it or what is the trouble? If following year?—Wm. Reid, N. Y. 


I have fruited the 
Perfection two or three years, also 
planted some Diploma last spring, and 
intend to plant more largely of one or 
Awaiting your 
reply, I am yours—W. F. Bird, Mich. 
Reply: Having repeatedly seen both 


Yes, it would certainly have 
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Charles A. Green, Editor of Green’s 
Fruit Grower. Mr. Green is also Presi- 
dent and Treasurer of the Green’s Fruit 
Grower Company, which is incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New 
York, and which is capitalized at $50,000. 


the Perfection and Diploma currants for 
about ten years past I am glad to say 
that both of them are of the largest 
size of bunch and berry of all the varie- 
ties that I ever saw and of excellent 
quality as well. They have very strong 
and upright bushes and bear heavily. 
Last year I saw, on the shore of Puget 
Sound, Washington, bushes loaded with 
the most wonderful currants that it has 
ever been my privilege to see. The 
variety was Perfection. The only thing 
lacking on the place was some bushes 
of Diplomas, as I told the grower, for 
I believe they would have been equally 
wonderful. The two are practically 
alike, as I have seen them. 


Talks With Our Readers. 
At the Recent New York State Fair. 

Green’s Fruit Grower had a tent at 
the recent fair at Syracuse, N. Y. The 
tent was fairly well located and was 
visited by many of our subscribers and 
by many who became subscribers for 
the first time on this occasion. 

“Is C. A. Green here?” was the ques- 
tion asked by many visitors at the tent 
occupied by Green’s Fruit Grower. 

“No, he is not present, but he has 
sent two men to represent him at this 
fair.” 

“Why is he not here? We are sub- 
scribers to his magazine and want to 
see him.” 

“Mr. Green is a busy man. This is 
the reason why he is not here to-day. 
He has many affairs to look after, and 
in addition he has his publication. 
Green’s Fruit Grower has become so 
big and the number of subscribers has 
increased so largely that a large por- 
tion of his time is required at his desk.” 

“How many people are employed by 
Green’s Fruit Grower?” 

“IT do not know exactly how many, 
but in wrapping, mailing, tying up 
bundles, addressing wrappers, in enter- 
ing subscribers, and making changes 
of subscribers who have moved, an 
army of clerks are constantly employed. 
When the street car stops near the 
office to take the clerks home at night, 
it takes a large car to hold them all if 
they go at one time.’ 

“How many subscribers are there?” 

“Green’s Fruit Grower has not for 
years issued less than 125,000 copies. 
Nearly all of these go to subscribers 
who are scattered over the entire con- 
tinent. Some of the subscribers are 
from Canada and other foreign coun- 
tries.” 

“How about Green’s book, ‘How I 
Made the Old Farm Pay?’ I have 
often read about it and have intended 
to send for it but I have never seen 
hg 











R, E. Vice-President of 


Burleigh, 
Green’s Fruit Grower Company. Mr. Bur- 
leigh is also advertising manager, 


“This booklet gives Mr. Green’s ex- 
perience on the homestead farm, his 
experience of fifteen years behind a 
bank counter in the city of Rochester, 
N. Y., and thirty years experience on 
a fruit farm during the latter years of 
his life. Mr. Green has published sev- 
eral booklets of this character. He was 
the pioneer publisher of low priced 
books, telling how to grow fruit of vari- 
ous kinds. Previous to the publication 
of Mr. Green’s booklet you could not 
buy a book on fruit culture for less than 
$3.00 to $5.00 or $20.00. One of Mr. 
Green’s booklets actually gives more 
instruction on tree fruit growing than 
one of those $5.00 books, hence hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies of Mr. 
Green’s book have been sold and scat- 
tered over the entire country.” 

“IT can imagine Mr. Green’s work has 
been helpful to fruit growers.” 

“You are right. Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er has done more to encourage fruit 
growing in this country than it will 
ever be given credit for. This publi- 
cation has given prizes or premiums 
in the way of small trees, plants or 
vines which have been sent by mail 
into almost every part of the country, 
even to the mountainous district of the 
far west, hundreds and sometimes thou- 
sands of miles from the nearest rail- 
road. The planting of a single peach 
cr apple tree in such a remote district, 
where no one knew whether fruit 
would succeed or not, has led to the 
development of such marvelous fruit 
growing districts as the Pecos valley, 


Training Low Heads of Fruit Trees. 


Mr. C. A. Green: We had two dozen 
cherry trees (sour) of you two years 
ago this fall, about eighteen having sur- 
vived and now doing well. They were 
trimmed up some from below, but I am 
just beginning to ‘“‘sit up and take 
notice” of the fact that there is a newer 
and better way-of growing them low, 
and am anxious to know if it is now too 
late to start them in this way. Some 
have good bushy heads, others fewer 
branches. We also put in a dozen dwarf 
pears, which as yet have borne no fruit, 
but are stretching up pretty well. Am 
sure that they should be trimmed but 
don’t know how much and when to do 
it. 

Could young apple trees, seven or 
eight years old, be trimmed out at the 
top or is it too late? They have never 
borne yet—(Mrs.) Cornelia R. Carrten. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: There are many 
people other than yourself who are just 
learning the advantages of training fruit 
trees with low heads, The low branches 
of dwarf pear and cherry trees should 
be encouraged to grow, while when 
planted all the branches of the trees 
may be cut back when half or three 
fourths of their length. These lower 
branches should not be cut off close to 
the trunk, for if you do you will form 
a high headed tree whereas you should 
desire one low headed. Your only 
remedy now is to cut back the head of 
your trees, leaving simply stubs four to 
six inches long. Do this pruning dur- 
ing winter or early spring. If branches 




















GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER TENT AT NEW YORK STATE FAIR. 





the Hood River district and of many 
others widely scattered over this great 
country. Think for a moment of the 
sensation produced in a Montana or 
Idaho settlement twenty years ago by 
the production of an apple tree or a 
peach tree, bearing there a big crop of 
beautiful fruit, whereas it had not pre- 
viously been known such fruit could be 
produced in that locality and when such 
fruits were an unknown quantity 
there.”’ 

“Is Professor Van Deman here?” 

“No. He is engaged in another state 
judging fruit at a big state fair. He 
also is a busy man who writes almost 
exclusively for Green’s Fruit Grower, 
and is our associate editor. In addition 
to his management of a thousand acres 
of orchards in different parts of the 
country he will devote several months 
now judging fruit at big exhibitions. 
There is no man in this country better 
qualified for this work.” 

“IT would like to see Professor Van 
Deman. What kind of looking man is 
he?” 

“He is of ‘medium height, strongly 
built for long endurance, bronzed like a 
farmer, wearing no kid gloves or patent 
leather shoes. You could pick him 
out of a crowd by the merry, earnest 
and quizzical expression of his eyes. 
He is a good man to tie to.” 

“Well, so long. I am off to the fruit 
exhibit. Here is a half dollar for Green’s 
Fruit Grower another year. It’s the 
best rural paper I have ever seen.” 





One of our candidates was out in the 
country a few days ago, when he came 
to a house where a little boy was play- 
ing, and the candidate inquired of the 
little boy where his father was. The 
little fellow said: 

“He’s down in the pasture thar with 
the hogs. You’ll know pop, for he’s got 
a hat on.”—Atlanta “Georgian.” 

“In Nature we never see anything 
isolated, but everything in connection 
with something else which is before it, 
beside it, under it, and over it.”— 
Gocthe, 





. 

spring out lower than the heads do not 
cut them off. At Green’s Fruit Farm 
we have cherry and dwarf pear trees, 
all the fruit of which can be picked by 
tall men standing on the ground. Your 
apple trees seven to eight years old can 
be pruned, thinning out the branches 
during winter or early spring so as to 
cause the trees to be wider spread and 
not so upright in growth, and not so 
high headed. 

Never Discharged.—No man was ever 
discharged from the pay roll of 
a successful concern, says “Telephone 
Record.” He discharges himself. When 
a man quits his work—say oiling the 
engine, or scrubbing the deck—and 
leans over the side calling to outsiders 
explaining what an undesirable boat he 
is aboard of, how bad the food is, and 
what a fool there is for a captain, he 
gradually loosens his hold until he falls 
into the briny deep. 

There is no one to blame but himself, 
yet probably you will have hard work 
to make him understand this little 
point. When a person is told to do a 
thing and there leaps to his lips or even 
to his heart the formula, “I was not 
hired to do that,” he is standing upon 
a greased plank that inclines toward the 
sea. 

To repeat, no person employed by a 
successful concern was ever discharged 
who conscientiously, willingly and cor- 








rectly performs the duties planned by 


the captain, mate or other officers. 

If you are on a greased plank you had 
better get off. 

A bald eagle of enormous size at- 
tempted to carry off Paul, the two- 
year-old son of William L. Zebley, of 
3ethel, recently. The bird only suc- 
ceeded in lifting him about two feet 
from the earth. Mrs. Zebley attempted 
to strike the bird with a club, but it 
dodged the blows, and, after making 
several lunges at the woman, flew away. 








“Variety of mere nothings gives more 
pleasure than uniformity of some- 
things.’”—Jean Paul. 








H, E. Van Deman, Associate Editor of 


Green’s Fruit Grower, Professor Van 
Deman, who is conceded to be the fore- 
most authority in America, has been in 
exposition work since 1884, when he was 
a judge at the Cotton Centennial exposi- 
tion in New Orleans. He judged fruit 
at the Trans-Mississippi exposition, 
Omaha; at the Pan-American exposition, 
Buffalo; Lewis and Clark exposition, 
Portland, Oregon; Jamestown exposition, 
Jamestown; the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
exposition, Seattle; second National Ap- 
ple show, Spokane, and a number of fruit 
and apple shows in the United States 
and Canada. He is a life member of the 
American Pomological Society and or- 
ganized and conducted the division of 
pomology in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for years. 

Professor Van Deman is chief judge 
at the third National Apple show which 
will be held in Spokane November 14-19. 
where $20,000 in prizes and premiums are 
to be awarded. 








Tea Tasting.—Just think of that, 
$25,000 a year for working twenty 
minutes a week. I suppose tea tasters 
are busy with the rest of their time 
blowing in their $25,000. <A _ taster 
simply sips his tea, he never swallows 
it, and the most of them are on the 
hunt for new blends, although, of 
course, they must continually test their 
old established blends to keep up the 
standard. I suppose a wine taster or 
a coffee taster also probably gets in 
the same expensive class, but I don’t 
think there is any doubt that the tea 
experts have the easiest job for the 
money in the world.—‘‘Record.” 

——o 

Among the superstitions of nearly 
every aboriginal tribe is a firm belief 
that no. brave can enter the happy 
hunting ground if his hair is gone. No 
one ever saw a baldheaded Indian, for 
as a rule the bucks are more careful 
of their scalp locks than they are of 
their squaws, papooses or any other 
earthly possessions. One chief was 
scalped by an enemy, says Denver 
“Field and Farm.” Thereafter he was 
compelled to live alone unaccompanied 
by wife or children. He was banished 
in disgrace. 





O. 


Recent statistics regarding -the sti- 
pends paid to the men occupying the 
responsible positions of professors and 
assistant professors, in even the most 
richly endowed universities, will sur- 
prise most patrons of these institutions. 
An assistant professor in one of the 
great eastern universities recently said 
that there were many students in the 
institution who, singly, had a larger sum 
for spending money than was paid to 
their instructors. 














John W. Ball, Assistant Editor and 
Secretary of Green’s Fruit Grower Com- 
pany. Mr. Ball is also subscription 
manager. 
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October. to evaporate black raspberries when Planting Peach Seed. Dangers of the Filler System. 

Written aD peeene,, Fruit Grower by they can be sold at present high prices 4 subscriber asks how peach seed The well known New York state 
I "e, : 8 

telnet elated’ for the fresh fruit. At Rochester, N. should be planted so as to make a orchardist, George T. Powell, recently 
rh Wtuaiteiee very sour Y., this year black raspberries aver- family peach orchard, also whether fruit spoke of intermixed planting as a dan- 
As I see the maple leaves are turning 28°4 nearly 10c a quart throughout the trees should be mulched in fall or gerous system to recommend. Nine 
red. season which I consider a big profitable spring, and when shall the fruit trees people out of ten will not take the 
And as in imagination, price. At the time I was evaporating pe pruned. fillers out when they ought to. There 


Dv’ bit of vegetation, . ; A 3 
sreitthak dunce is gone, 1 know will all them they were often sold at 6ca quart. ©, A. Green’s reply: Peach pits if is danger in it to the whole enterprise, 
be dead. Even at that date I preferred to sell planted as soon as the fruit ripens, be- and the system should be recommended 


the berries fresh if it was possible to fore the seeds become dry, and are then very guardedly, if at all. He also says 

To esha Wala aecern eaetiee. do so, but as at that time there were covered with three inches of garden he has an orchard planted on the quin- 

And make plans for going south, or win- 8rowing a large acreage of these ber- gojl, will be likely to begin growth next cunx plan, now eleven years old, and 

tering here. ries, we sometimes found that we had spring. It is not nécessary to crack he has to take out every other row 

+ gy A i mip onal mel Tony a surplus which we could not easily peach pits if they are planted before already. He does not believe in plant- 

That e’er long all nature will be dead dispose of, and these we evaporated. they become dry. After they have ing peachés among apples. Even among 

and sere. - ba time I Sriieas mars + pat grown in the bed one year these seed- Wageners, as a permanent orchard, he 

eee at soc per pound. ey were used not lings may be transplanted into an would plant Wageners as a filler. He 

can aciond —*- only for sauce and for making pies but orchard, but such seedling trees will not believes in one kind of business, not one 
WRUTHET cue on eee oe vn md aad ah Mig A en produce superior fruit like the Craw- kind to interfere with another. 

“erase s Apne: raspberry is & promtaple iru Is cul- ford or Elberta. The Wiberta was the As to distances between trees he pre- 

cea ag 9 Rhone Be ghee © gi gga ture received remarkable attention in result of planting 12,000 seedlings in fers fifty feet for Rhode Island Green- 

Drive it to its shelter; there to wait this part of the country twenty years a vast orchard. Only one of the 12,000 ings, Kings and Spys, and forty-five feet 

spring’s morn. ago when fields of fifty and one hun- trees produced a valuable peach. There- for Baldwins. Apples used as fillers can 

dred acres were planted by individuals. fore jt would not pay you to plant seed- be pruned severely and fertilized with 


So I cannot help but wonder, ~ oe ‘ : 
When we all reach life’s October, At the present time black raspberries Jing trees, such as would come from double rations. 
And we feel death’s winter grip upon are not receiving the attention they de- the peach seed you plant, even if the eee ) 





IE pcg “vagy and giad, trees were given you without cost. One Apple growers in the United States 
Or dissatisfied and sad, Crawford or Elberta peach tree which Must of necessity come into competi- 
When we know that we from earthly Raspberry Pruning.—C. A. Green: I you could buy for 20c would be more tion with Canadian producers. Broadly 
things must part. have been reading my last number of valuable than fifty seedling trees. speaking, the quality of apples grown 
Green’s Fruit Grower. I have been Trees growing in cultivated soil do along the border between the two coun- 
Virginia. trimming out my raspberry bushes ac- not need mulching so much as trees tries is not materially different. The 
By Dr. E. A. Schubert. cording to your directions. You say cut growing in sod, but all trees are bene- Canadians were, though, the first to 
7 F the young canes back to two or three fjted by a mulch of strawy litter, chips 8rasp clearly the truth that it costs as 
Virginia apples have a world-wide feet, Now there is none of mine less from the woodshed or strawy manure, ™uch to ship a barrel or box of poor 
reputation and almost the entire crop than three feet six inches. Even those 9lq hay or straw. The mulch can be OF badly graded fruit to England as 
of Albemarle pippins is purchased by ¢tpat I set out last fall. Some of the new applied at any time of the year when it does a similar package of choice 
English and European buyers for ship- canes are six feet six inches. Now would most convenient. The best time to fruit. All fruit shipped from Canada 
ment abroad. you say to cut all back to three feet? prune fruit trees is during winter or tO? England and Scotland is carefully 
The apple crop is one of the most gome are five-eighths of an inch in early spring before the leaves appear. graded and packed, and the “culls” are 
important of all Virginia’s agricultural gjagmeter at the bottom; they bore pro- a disposed of at home. 
resources. In the number of apple trees fusely this summer and the young ones Every why hath a wherefore. In order to overcome this handicap, 
Virginia ranks seventh in the Union; of jast fall planting produced well, also In health there is liberty. Health is fruit growers in the United States must 
in bushels of fruit raised fourth, and in the push that I received from you last the first of all liberties, and happiness exercise care in providing quality in 
barrels of cider produced eighth. This ¢ }) pore well, and the currant bushes gives us the energy which is the basis foreign apple shipments not only, but 
proves that Virginia is extraordinarily grew well. What I want is some black of health.—Amiel. must insure the delivery of the fruit 
well adapted for the cultivation of ap- cap raspberries that will be best adapted Fine sense and exalted sense are not in good order by means of scientific 
ples, since its production in bushels is to this climate, something the best that half so useful as common sense.—Pope. Packing and honest grading. These 
twice what it should have from point yoy can recommend. We have no frost Progress begins with the minority. It Conditions make the important differ- 
of acreage in trees. here to speak of. It generally freezes is completed by appealing to the intel- €Nce between profit and loss in foreign 
In Frederick county the apple crop once every winter, hard enough for the ligence of the majority.—G. W. Curtis. @Pple shipments. 
this season, it is stated, will amount youngsters to skate on the ponds and Life, to be worthy of a rational being, oO 
to $125,000. One orchard in Botetourt, gmail lakes and a few get drowned, must be always in progression; we must Twain at Chevy Chase. 
consisting of only forty acres, yields anq rain the rest of the time, but we always propose to do more or better “When Mark Twain came to Wash- 
$10,000 worth of fruit annually. What have not had any rain since the 19th than in times past.—Johnson. ington to try to get a decent copyright 
is true of Botetourt is, in the same pro- of June last, so you can bet the ground Who bids me hope! and, in that law passed a representative took him 





serve as a profitable market fruit. 





ee ag 
Apple Crop Brings Wealth and Fame to 





oO 





portion, true of such counties as Albe- jg getting very dry, although my ground charming word, Has peace and trans- out one afternoon to Chevy Chase,” says 
marle, Nelson, Amherst, Rockingham, jg rich with horse manure and has not port to my soul restor’d.—Ld. Lyttelton. Washington “Star.” 
Shenandoah, Rappahannock, Rock- suffered much.—P. D. German, Wash- [Effect will always correspond to “Mark Twain refused to play golf 


bridge and Roanoke. ington. causes.—Hume. himself, but he consented to walk over 
The foregoing indicates but a small, A, Green’s reply: No one can tell There is no chance in results—Emer- the course and watch the representa- 

area of the horticultural possibilities of you just how far to cut back the canes son. tive’s strokes. 

Virginia. There is not a county of the of raspberries, grape vines or other The repose necessary to all beauty is ‘The representative was rather a quf- 

valley or piedmont districts of either yjnes or trees unless you state how tall repose, not of inanition, nor of luxury, fer. Teeing off, he sent clouds of dust 

Virginia or North Carolina that is not the canes are. Where the canes are nor of irresolution, but the repose of in all directions. Then, to hide his con- 

peculiarly adapted to the culture of the three feet six inches in height I should magnificent energy and being.—Ruskin. fusion, he said to his guest: 


apple. not cut off more than one foot. Where Honesty in the treatment of the sick “*What do you think of our links 
In addition, there are the peach, pear, the canes are six feet six inches I should is just as necessary as honesty in busi- here, Mr. Clemens?’ 
and other products, which of necessity he inclined to cut off about two feet in ness, aye or in marriage——Elbert Hub- “ ‘Best I ever tasted,’ said Mark Twain 


must be grown, and that in a limited field culture. But in the garden if bard. as he wiped the dirt from his lips with 
area, particularly so for the reason that you will train canes over a trellis or a To be wiser than other men is to be his handkerchief.” 

the area in which the apple and other stake it may not be necessary to cut honester than they; and strength of o 

temperate zone fruits are grown in the them back at all. The pruning of rasp- mind is only power to see and speak 








United States is gradually becoming berry canes is intended mainly to keep the truth.—Hazlitt. PUZZLED. 
smaller, and consequéntly with an ever the bushes within bounds, so that the ° Hard Work, Sometimes, to Raise 
increasing population there must be an horse and cultivator may pass between Just Plain Men. Children. 

Thomas Moore, author of the “Trish ccesneanan 


upward trend in the market for this the rows without tearing the clothes of , 
fruit. It is not so many years since the driver and without brushing off the Melodies,” was the son of a country pildren’s taste is ofttimes more ac- 
an orange was a rare treat; to-day this fruit. Kansas or Plum Farmer Blackcap 8TO0C¢r. : ; curate, in selecting the right kind of 
fruit is cheaper and more plentiful than raspberry, Cuthbert or Syracuse Red Napoleon was S penniless second lieu- food to fit the body, than that of adults. 
the high-grade apple and why? Study raspberry will succeed well with you I tenant in 1785; in 1804 he was crowned Nature works more accurately through 
the conditions governing the growing of think. an emperor. the children. 
the orchard, then investigate Virginia — Thomas Paine, author of “The Rights 4 Brooklyn lady says: “Our littlé 
and North Carolina, which in the future Shipping Fruit by Carload. of Man,” was a staymaker. boy had long been troubled with weak 
must furnish a large percentage of the Commission men are busy in this city , S’muel Richardson, one of the first qigestion. We could never persuade 
apple and peach lands of the nation. joaqging and shipping cars of produce famous novelists, was a journeyman him to take more than one taste of any 
Now is the time to investigate. to eastern cities. Every day from three Printer, the son of a carpenter. kind of cereal food. He was a weak 

ts eRe Be > to five cars are loaded and dispatchea _ William Shakespeare was the son Of jittie chap and we were puzzled to know 

vaporation of Black Raspberries. , : 2 a glover in a little country town; both F 
to outside points. The demand is par- ,, : what to feed him on. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: Do ticularly brisk for seasonable fruits and “8 8tandfathers were husbandmen. “One lucky day we tried Grape-Nuts. 
you know of any section in New York yosctaples, George Sephessom, the inventor of we), you never say a child eat with 
where they do much of a business peaches, apples, pears, plums, toma- the locomotive, was the son of a fire- guch a relish, and it did me good to see 
raising black raspberries for evaporat- toes and pickles hold the center of the ™2" at a colliery, and began life aS yim From that day on it seemed as 
ing? Years ago you had more or les8 gtage in point of interest. The shipping his father’s helper. ; ___ though we could almost see him grow. 
in Green’s Fruit Grower about trey demand for these products is better a “onc the Roman comic poet, was te would eat Grape-Nuts for breakfast 
ing raspberries but I see nothing late x F = ; s ev Se and supper, and I think he would have 
years, Can you give any information angen jen coreg cea oe Trajan, perhaps the greatest of all liked the food for dinner. 





first handed about the business? Is it prices. which means that they are pay- ~O™MeS emperors, was the son of &@ «>he difference in his appearance is 
profitable now with high wages, etc.?— ing wdod prices y are Pay= common soldier and began his career something wonderful. 
C..is Tadd, NX. in the ranks. “My husband had never fancied 


The peach crop this year has been Virgi a “ S399 : 
, ve — : irgil, whose “‘Aeneid”’ is the typical 

C. A. Green’s reply: We have writ- the heaviest in the history of Niagara ¥ yo 
ten on this subject recently in Green’s county. 
Fruit Grower. In the vicinity ef Dun- : 


‘ ; ; : : cereal foods of any kind, but he be- 
Latin epic, was the son. of a small came very fond of Grape-Nuts and has 
farmer. been much improved in health since 





‘i a 8 ack r: i 4 , i James Watt, inventor of the condens- : F 
ms mA a on agai ee oaear, «_.A Person who sells or offers for sale ing steam engine, was the son of a small “*.n® it ‘ ‘ ily 
argely but whether they are evapor- pajled hay or straw containing more ciated’: tte: bled dy henein We are now a healthy family and 


naturally believe in Grape-Nuts. 

“A friend has two children who were 
formerly afflicted with rickets. I was 
satisfied that the disease was caused by 
lack of proper nourishment. They 
showed it. So I urged her to use Grape- 
Nuts as an experiment and the result 
was almost magical. ‘ 

They continued the food and to-day 
both children are well and strong as 
any children in this city, and, of course, 


ated there largely now I cannot state. than twenty pounds of wood to the bale, Cardinal Wolsey, Henry  VIII.’s 
I have had personal experience in evap- the weight of which is 200 pounds or Pipi arate ft — dips = 
orating black raspberries at Green’s upward, or more than ten pounds of = hutihia 

Fruit Farm, having built there a cheap wood to the bale, the weight of which 2 re 
evaporating tower sixteen feet high, six is less than 200 pounds, or a person “Mrs. O’Rooney,” said Father McMur- 
feet square. At the base of this ele- who sells or offers for sale any bale phy, “why do I never see Patrick at 
vator I placed an ordinary wood heat- of hay or straw upon which the cor- church now?” 

ing sheet iron stove. The BRAC four rect gross weight is not plainly marked “Mrs. O’Rooney shook her head sadly. 
feet above the stove was filled with thereupon, is guilty of a misdemeanor “Is it Socialism?” 

trays, each tray being one foot nar- in New York.” “Warse than thot, your riverence.” 
rower than the full width of the tower. 











o “Ts’ ism?” 
The fruit was spread upon these trays, A prominent clergyman who has re- et igatinen ‘thvesence:” my friend is a firm believer in Grape- 
which were covered with burlap or gal- turned from London says: “Ex-Presi- «what is it, then?” Nuts for she has the evidence before 
vanized wire, every other tray being dent Theodore Roosevelt was much “Pheumatism.” her eyes every day.” 
shoved back against the opposite side talkd about by English friends, and not Read “The Road to Wellville,” found 








of the tower so that the heat from the so admiringly as three summers ago. She—tThey say that an apple a day in pkgs. ‘“‘There’s a Reason.” 

Stove would be compelled to pass under Englishmen regard him as exceedingly will keep the doctor away. Ever read the above letter? A new 
each tray and thus zig zag to the top versatile and brilliant, but they no He—wWhy stop there? An onion a day one appears from time to time. They 
of the tower where the heat and moist- longer consider him as @ wise or safe will keep everybody away.—Boston are genuine, true, and full of human 
ure escaped. I do not think it will pay statesman. “Transcript.” interest. 
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JAMES HANDLY 
Founder of National Apple Day. 


Of Quincy, Ill. 


NATIONAL APPLE DAY. 
Sixth Annual Anniversary on Third 
Tuesday of October, Oct. 18, 1910. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: Ow- 
ing to the fact that the first approval I 
received to the proposition for estab- 
lishing National Apple Day came from 
Green’s Fruit Grower, that publication 
is the first that I endeavor to remind 
each year of the voluntarily’ assumed 
obligation. The sixth anniversary of 
the date falls on the third Tuesday of 
October of the present year, the exact 
date being October 18th. 

The prime object in observing the day 
is for educational purposes, and we have 
been glad to note that the countless 
happenings incident to the day have 
generally contributed to the object in 
view. 

A beautiful custom has been estab- 
lished in giving apples to children, 
especially to taose who otherwise would 
have none. In observing the event, much 
insiruction can be conferred on children 
that would be lost in efforts to reach 
the minds of older people. Children 
who have been in the habit of receiv- 
ing fruit on apple day, naturally look 
forward for the event with a gentle re- 
minder that apples are expected. There 
is a moral certainty that later they will 
inquire more particularly as to the rea- 
son for having the national event, and 
will seek guidance along the lines for 
educational purposes. At early ages 
children look forward eagerly for each 
returning Christmas, with no thought 
beyond the pleasure anticipated from 
the customary gifts. Without such as- 
sociation perhaps even Christmas might 
be gradually forgotten. In later years 
as the minds of children develop they 
grasp the wondrous truths taught by 
the great festival and gain glimpses of 
its unfolding light. 

Very much has been accomplished in 


the observance of the few passing an- 
niversaries of National Apple Day. 
, Volumes could be’ written of its bless- 
ings and benefits that have been wit- 
nessed all over the country. Among 
them have been the especial exercises 
observed in many educational institu- 


tions, where timely lessons on horticul- 
ture have been imparted and where 
prizes in apples and apple trees have 
been awarded for the best compositions 
on planting and cultivating fruit. 

A pathetic story came to us in 1907 
when the noted horticulturists of the 
New England states in observing the 
annual event, met at the silent mound 
of Deacon Thompson, the man who was 
instrumental in introducing the Baldwin 
apple, and held fitting memorial serv- 
ices. On the very first anniversary, 
school children in large cities of New 
Hampshire were given trolley rides to 
the country to-witness the apple harvest 
and to enjoy the autumnal foliage. The 
apple growers of New England recog- 
nized the benefit of the aniversary last 
year when they opened their extensive 
apple exposition in Boston on National 
Apple Day. 

It is not necessary to say that there 
are many and diversified obstacles in 
the way of always reaping the desir- 
able and deserving golden harvests from 
the apple orchards. It is patent that a 
most persistent pull and push must be 
maintained in order to reach the best 
results. The strong union of effort and 
the power of concentrated attention 
on the subject for at least one day in the 
year, is giving an irresistible force along 
the most desirable lines of improve- 


ment.—James Handly, Ills. 


Letters to My Son. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Dear Son, Vershire, Vermont: 
The very first thing to do in the plant- 


ing of a commercial pear orchard is 
to select a suitable site. Elevated 
ground sloping to the east or north, 


and not so steep as to be washed by 
rains should be chosen, if possible. Fit 
the soil as for corn. I prefer spring 
planting of the pear, and like best 
properly grown two or three-year-old 
trees in standards and two-year-olds for 
the dwarfs. Occupy the ground with 
the pear trees only and cultivate the 
space between the rows. Between the 
rows of Kieffers running north and 
south would put in dwarf Duchess or 
in alternate rows place Beurre de An- 
jou with dwarfs between the rows. 
There is no question but it will pay 
you to put out a pear orchard. The 
demand for this fruit is unsupplied. 
Plant as few varieties as possible. The 
Kieffer is becoming the great commer- 
cial pear, and is taking the place of 
the Bartlett for canning. Where well 
grown and ripened it is a good eating 
pear. Kieffer, Anjou, Bartlett and 
Hlowell, with Duchess as dwarf between 
rows ought to make up your list. I see 
in the Fruit Grower that Mr. Stark says 
that Anjou will fertilize the Kieffer per- 
fectly. This being the case it would 
be well to place Anjou in every third 
row. I have Duchess planted between 
Kieffer. Before deciding upon your 
planting list consult the authorities in 
your state. Also your neighbors who 
are successfully conducting pear or- 
chards. The Duchess should be planted 
about four inches 


roots from freezing out. Plant twenty 
to twenty-five feet apart. and if you 
plant any dwarfs place them in the 
rows between the standards. Cultivate 
well for about three years, and then 
seed down with red clover, which is 
the very best biannual cover crop. It 
is a great soil maker, dropping its 
leaves and constantly supplying the soil 
with humus, and with its tap roots 
bringing up minerals from the sub-soil. 
t improves the character of the soil by 
shading the surface, thus affording pro- 
tection from the drying winds. There 
is one thing you must not neglect, and 
that is to sow two pounds of alsike 
clover seed to the acre with the red 
clover. This for your friends, the honey 
bees. If you will keep bees as I do 
you will find them not only giving you 
annually a crop of honey which is near- 
ly all profit, but you will thus have a 
great aid to successful fruit production. 
Do not use fresh stable manure in the 
pear orchard. It is very liable to cause 
fire blight. In planting cut out the 
center or lead to form a spreading top. 
With the Kieffer this is particularly 
necessary, as they are apt to grow to 
the shape of a lombardy poplar if not 
so treated. Cut all branches back half 
or more. 

The red clover is a biannual and lasts 
about two years. Plowed under at this 
time it adds humus to the soil. Culti- 
vate one season and resow. 

Your father, 
Dr. James Rigg, IIl. 

All rights reserved. 


Demonstrations at 
York State Fair. 
The Poultry Department of the New 

York State College of Agriculture at 

Cornell University gave a_ series of 

demonstrations each day during the 

fair. For this purpose the New York 

State Fair Commission provided a large 

tent, which was located between the 

state institutions building and the green- 
houses. In this tent were given several 
demonstrations each day illustrating the 
latest methods of killing, picking, pack- 
ing poultry; grading and packing eggs; 
judging fowls for constitutional vigor; 
making and applying home-made lice 
powder; crate fattening of poultry; 
methods of catching and handling 
fowls. Here also was exhibited the lat- 
est pattern of the Cornell, large out- 
door, no-wasting, force-feed, labor-sav- 
ing feed hopper for chickens; and the 

Cornell, improved, western, sanitary, 

non-bruising, quick-work, always ready 

picking box. 





Poultry the New 


A Relict. 

A colored man died without medical 
attendance, and the coroner went to 
investigate. 

“Did Samuel Williams live here?” he 
asked the weeping woman who opened 
the door. 

“Yassuh,” she replied between sobs. 

“T want to see the remains.” 

“T is de remains,’ she answered 
proudly.—‘‘Everybody’s.” 

The Evidence Located.—“‘Did 
sweep your room, Bridget?’’: 

“Faith an’ I did, mum. If yez don’t 
believe me, look under the bed.”— 
“Life.” 








you 


deeper’ than they , 
stood in the nursery row to protect the © 


Sum Sayings. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Unkel Dudley. 


’Tis with our jugements az with our 
tastes, each konsults hiz own. 

The man who allus ames tu du rite 
iz on the winnin side. 

Whoevur hartily xtols the 
Jesus, allus gets er blessin. 

Advise iz wot we frely giv 
pepul, but ar not willin tu take. 

Wury iz er fo thet robs the soul ov 
rest, an destroiz the pece ov life. 

Cruelty iz er child ov the Devul, an 
shud not be harburd bi er Christian. 

Whoevur intenshunly duz rong injurs 
hiz own soul. 

The yuth who bilds hiz karaktur with 
the Master’s help iz wize. 

Sole lether iz good fur the botum ov 
er boot, but er shingul iz betur fur that 
ov an unruly boy. 

What is the greatest orchard state in 
the Union? 2. What county in this 
state is-the biggest orchard county? 

We suppose that you refer to apple 


name ov 


other 





orchards. Missouri has the largest 
number of apple trees, 20,040,399 in 
1900. New York state produces the 


largest quantity, the greatest variety and 
the finest quality of apples. In 1900, 
New York produced 24,111,257 bushels 
of apples, while Missouri produced 6,- 


496,436. 2. In number of trees, Niag- 
ara; in production, Monroe, which is 


the first county, not only in New York 
state, but in the United States in apple 
yield. 











GRANDMA AND HER GRANDCHILDREN. 


Family Picnics. 

A certain family began ten years ago 
to hold a family reunion in the way of 
a picnic in a certain village each year. 
At the beginning there were not present 
over a dozen perhaps. The next year 
the number was largely increased and 
continued increasing until this year 
over three hundred members of the 
family were gathered together on one 
day for a reunion of acquaintance, fel- 
lowship and friendship. This is some- 
thing after the style of the home com- 
ing days that have been so popular of 
late years in many villages where the 
gathering has not been limited to any 
family but all are welcomed who have 
ever lived in the village though they 
have moved hundreds or thousands of 
miles away. Such gatherings as these 
are also greatly to be desired. 

But it is the family picnic which in- 
terests me at this moment. American 
people make too little 
Often the sons and daughters move 
away to distant states and never come 
back to the old home where the father 
and mother may be living lonesome 
lives. My father’s brother moved away 
in early life and did not come back for 
forty years. This is all wrong. Mem- 
bers of the family, even distant rela- 
tives, should know each other well and 
should cultivate as close acquaintance 
as possible. They should be interested 
in each other and in the success of 
members of the family, and should be 


eager to learn how the various members” 


of the family are getting along and what 
they are doing. 

The members of the Green family 
who are living on farms recently gath- 
ered together in one of the city parks. 
To their surprise they found that the 
members of the Green family living in 
cities were equally interested in the 
gathering, therefore the next year all 
members of the Green family were in- 
vited to be present, thus the annual pic- 
nics of our family are largely increased 
in numbers and are of greater interest. 
It may be that later on the time will 
come when our gatherings may be num- 
bered by hundreds. We are organized, 
having a president and secretary. 





of family ties.- 





FRUIT PROSPECTS. 

Record Fruit Crop on Niagara Peninsula, 

The peach, apple and tomato crop 
will be the largest in the history of 
Niagara peninsula, according to Consul 
Webster, at Niagara Falls, Canada. 
Because of the failure of the apple 
crop in Great Britain that country will 
be one of the biggest buyers of the 
Canadian products and commission 
houses abroad are already arranging 
for shipments to Liverpool, London and 
Glasgow. Apple exports from Canada 
last year amounted to more than l1,- 
000,000 barrels, aggregating in value 
nearly $3,000,000. , 


Fifty Carloads of Peaches Shipped. 

As a sample of what the peach ship- 
ments in this section are one may sit up 
and take notice when it is. known that 
this early in the season there were 
shipped from Charlotte alone early yes- 
terday morning 40,000 baskets of 
peaches for points in the east. The 
peaches were shipped over the New 
York Central and represented an ap- 
proximate value of $20,000. It took 
fifty cars to carry the shipment of sev- 
eral of the Charlotte growers. These 
shipments will be daily occurrences, 
both from Rochester and nearby ship- 
ping points, from now until the end of 
the peach season. 


Shipping Grapes at Penn Yan, N. Y. 

The grape shipping season opened 
September 19th. Some shipments have 
been made in small quantities to eastern 
markets. and a number of buyers have 
been here for some time, but the real 
work began to-day. The crop will not 
be as large as last year, in fact, not 
nearly so large. The crop of 1900 was 
extraordinarily heavy, however—over 
100 per cent. This year it is estimated 
to yield about 60 to 70 per cent. The 
fruit is excellent, there having been 
nothing to retard its growth or detract 
from the quality, and good prices, it is 
thought, will prevail. As usual, buyers 
fear that the eagerness of growers to 
get their grapes on the market as early 
as possible will militate against good 
prices, resulting in a glut of the market. 
Therefore, it is pointed out by shippers, 
it is up to the growers to a great ex- 
tent to make the prices. 


Report on Western Apple Crop. 

After visiting almost all of the apple 
producing sections of the east, south 
and middle west, T. J. Ault, of Muncie, 
Ind., reports that there was little dam- 
age done to Missouri fruit by frost, as 
has been reported. 

“In Missouri,” said Mr. Ault, “where 
the early reports had it that there 
would be no fruit owing to frost, there 
was practically no damage done to ap- 
ples by frost, and there is every indica- 
tion at present that this year’s crop will 
be 20 per cent. greater than that of last 
year, quality good.” 

Mr. Ault produced a letter from one 
of the large-operators in Missouri, which 
said, “You will not have to go east for 
your apples this year. We can supply 
your demands.”’ 

“Michigan as a whole, will have fully 
50 per cent. of last year’s crop,” added 
Mr. Ault. “Indiana had practically no 
apples last year, while this season the 
northern and southern parts of the state 
will have the biggest yield of apples 
which they have known in years, there 
being quite an acreage of new orchards 
coming into bearing. 

“Ohio which had few apples last year 
will also have the biggest crop they 
have known in years, while the Vir- 
ginias, which had a large crop last year, 
will have fully from one-third to one- 
half more this season than last year’s 
production.” 

From a letter from a dealer at St. 
Joseph, Mo., te a merchant in Indiana, 
it was learned that they are packing 
fall varieties and are- shipping them 
in large car lots at the present time, 
and will have ten cars daily from now 
on. The Indiana apple crops seems to 
be good. 


oO. 


Cultivating Young Orchard. 

The ground on which the new orchard 
is growing need nat be left bare, but 
the crop grown there should not be one 
that will injure the trees. Young or- 
chards may be frequently seen standing 
in fields that are devoted to hay. This 
is a great mistake, as the drain on 
the ground is very great, both for 
plant food and for moisture. The writer, 
Says an exchange, remembers one or- 
chard that had stood in grass for five 
years from planting. At the end of 
that time it seemed not to have grown 
at all. Near this is another orchard 
that had been given the best of care. 
It had made great growth and was al- 
ready bearing fruit. The contrast was 
a remarkable one, showing the result 
of both care and neglect. 
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Breezes from New 





Hampshire 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by George B. Griffith. 





Origin of Breakfast Foods. 

The oldest prepared food was prob- 
ably some form of cereal baked in 
pread or boiled in water. Rice, accord- 
ing to recent statistics, is the food of 
800,000,000 persons, or 54 per cent. of 
the inhabitants of the globe. It has been 
in common use in China and India as 
far back as the records of these coun- 
tries reach, and it is known to have been 
in use in Egypt since the earliest ages. 
It probably antedates wheat as an 
ancient food, 


Nathaniel Noyes Dummer, for many 


years a personal friend, and for some 
time a neighbor of mine, at Rowley, 
Massachusetts, where he died July 8th, 
1907, at the age of seventy-nine, was the 
first one to put up cereals as breakfast 
food, thus being the pioneer in a busi- 
ness that has reached mammoth pro- 
portions. 

Mr. Dummer’s name is known all 
over the land from his long manage- 
ment of the Glen Mills, in Rowley, 
Mass., where the first mill granted 
dates back as early as 1643. Glen Mills 
are in the historic parish of Byfield, near 
Dummer Academy, and are celebrated 
both for the picturesque beauty of their 
situation—which itinerant artists and 
the school’s anniversary poets have 
sught to immortalize—and for the de- 
parture. in the milling of breadstuffs, 
which has, been reduced to a science 
in which they lead the world. For near- 
ly a quarter of a milennium the Dum- 
mers, ancestors of N. N. Dummer, the 
late president of the Glen Mills Cereal 
Co., have run these mills, and to the 
inherited experience of generations Mr. 
Dummer added fifty years of study, ex- 
perience and practical work, and the 
mills include not only the machinery 
and fixtures of all first-class establish- 
ments, but some original and important 
processes not elsewhere adopted. 

Nathaniel Noyes Dummer, the sub- 
ject of our sketch, was a descendant of 
Richard Dummer, who with his brother 
Stephen, came to this country from 
Bishopgate, Hant’s county, England, in 
1632. Richard went first to Roxbury 
where he built a mill in 1633. From 
here he removed to Boston and then to 
Ipswich, from there coming to Newbury. 
In 1635 the general court appointed a 
committee to set out a farm for Mr. 
Dummer about the falls of Newbury not 
exceeding 500 acres. At the same time 
he was granted liberty, with John 
Spencer, to build a mill at the falls in 
Newbury. From this start we have the 
mill that. has always been associated 
vith -Mr. Dummer’s name. 

Mr. Dummer was the youngest of the 
family to which he belonged, and was 
borr March 25, 1829. He was naturally 
of a mechanical nature and invented 
a number of things for use at the mill 
where he put in much of his time with 
his father.:: The mill was on the north 
side of the river where a part of the 
present Glen mills stand. It was run 
by an undér-shot water wheel thirty 
feet in diameter. This mill did not 
last long. The mill on the south side 
was used for grinding snuff and an 
arrangement was also put in for card- 
ing rolls for the people round about 
who wove their own cloth. In 1847 he 
made and used a jig saw on his own 
account for sawing felleys for carriages. 
About this time (1847) John Dummer 
built the grist mills to replace the old 
one before mentioned in order to ex- 
periment with a new mill and water 
Wheel. Although this particular wheel 
was a failure he had at Waltham been 
Superintendent of the water wheel and 
pattern department of the Boston and 
Waltham Manufacturing Co.; and after- 
Wards built at Lowell the dam and 
Water power, 

In 1851 the subject of our sketch, 
known everywhere as the “Breakfast 
Food Man” in later years, went to New- 
port, New Hampshire, and in company 
with Mr. Albert S. Adams, bought a 
Saw and grist mill of Reuben Call. Here 
they built ‘over the mill and did an ex- 
tensive business in lumber and also 
grain. He had ground the first car- 
load of grain brought to Newport. Here 
also he showed the germ of that which 
afterward became his life work, viz.: by 
Putting up wheat meal in packages. In 
1852 he visited Madison, Wis., in search 
of work in a flouring mill. Not meeting 
With the success he wished, he returned 


to Newport, and in 1854 sawed out the 
timber and patterns for buckets for a 
new mill and hauled them to Rowley on 
a sled and set up a water wheel which 
was an improvement over all other 
wheels then known, grinding three 
times as fast as the old one. 

In connection with this wheel it is 
related that Mr. Drummer, senior, 
would not express any opinion on the 
wheel in process of construction, seem- 
ing to care nothing whatever about it. 
In this Mr. Dummer showed a Dummer 
characteristic oddity. Although he 
showed no interest in it, yet when every- 
one else was away he would examine 
the work carefully and when the wheel 
was ready for the water to be let on 
he was at hand. Nathaniel asked his 
father to tend the hopper and look out 
for the mill and he would try his water 
wheel. The water was let on and it 
furnished so much power that the elder- 
ly miller had all he could do tending 
the mill. Soon he wanted the wheel 
stopped and he went to the house and 
remarked to his wife that ‘he guessed 
the boy had done it.” That is all he 
was known to say about it, then or 
afterward, 











The upper photograph gives our readers an idea of 
an irrigation flume in California. Photo sent in by 
John W. Collins, a subscriber to Green’s Fruit 
Grower. Lower photograph sent in by same party 
showing an orange grove. 








In 1858 the old homestead not pre- 
senting the fresh and tasty appearance 
which the young man wished in view of 
his approaching marriage he built over 
the house, remodeling it completely and 
as soon as it was accomplished to his 
taste he brought to it for his bride 
Julia A., only daughter of Joseph N. 
Ames, M. D., of Ipswich, Mass. 

About this time, 1858, he erected the 
flour mill and commenced the manufac- 
ture of family flour. All the grain used 
had to be brought from Newburyport, 
where he had it come in vessels, and 
yet with all this disadvantage his busi- 
ness increased and the demand for meal 
and flour was so great he hired in 1862 
a store-house in Newburyport. Within 
a year he could not grind fast enough 
to satisfy the demands of the trade at 
his Rowley mill, so hiring a brick build- 
ing on Water street, the mill below the 
Custom House in Newburyport, he put in 
steam power and further conveniences, 
and laid a track down to the wharf, 
bringing the grain direct to the mill. 


The mill started well but the water for 2 


the engines failed and although many 


ground. 





Glen Mills. 


sale. Since then he has entirely re- 
fitted the corn mill replacing all the 
stones with mills of a better pattern and 
much of the machinery is of Mr. Dum- 
mer’s own invention, for Mr. Dummer 
was a mill-wright as well as miller. In 
1874 .the first bushel of the ‘justly 
famous Golden corn meal ‘was made, 
part of the operation being by hand 
power. In 1880 the water power in 
the summer not proving adequate for 
the rapidly increasing business, steam 
was added to supplement the water 
power. The business he thus started 
has been incorporated under the laws 
of Massachusetts as the Glen Mills 
Cereal Co. 

N. N. Dummer was a man of many 
attainments, one who had by his own 
energy and originality carved a place 


for a iucrative business im a field which - 


many people would have at once said 
was very unpromising. He was a man, 
who, to quote a current saying, “did 
things,’’ and useful things, too. How 
enterprising he was to originate the 
happy thought of sending out cereals in 
handy packages, what a noble plant he 
built up and how he made the wilder- 
ness to blossom. The great and unique 
barn which was built by him as one 
of his last earthly works to receive the 
teeming harvests of a reclaimed swamp, 
is a conspicuous landmark. 

And, as is true of every good man, 
he was better than all his good work. 
There was something very winsome in 
the kindly twinkle of his eye and the 
smile that played around his lips. 

Mr. Dummer was a business man of 
the old school and there are only a 
few of them left, it is to be said with 
real regret. 

Since Mr. Dummer’s death the Ander- 
son process for treating cereals threatens 
to revolutionize some of our methods 
of cooking and serving food. The chief 
value of cereals lies in their starch, 
which may amount to from 50 to 80 
per cent. of the dried product. Dr. A. 
P. Anderson, of Columbia, has discov- 
ered a new process of rendering the 
starch granules digestible by swelling 
and bursting them. Intact the granules 
are indigestible. The ordinary tempera- 
tures of bread-making only break them 
up in the crust. The new process breaks 
them up and swells the grain to eight 
times its original size, while retaining 
its original form. There is a great in- 
crease not only in nutritive values, but 
also in variety of flavors. Also the 
cooked cereal is sterilized and ~an be 
compressed again without interfering 
with digestibility. 


How to Stand the Cold. 

It is not an unusual occurrence for 
Jack Frost to pinch the ears and noses 
of the men in the woods, but he hardly 
gets more of a hold than that on one 
of them. A frozen-to-death logger is 
seldom heard of, and the question has 
often been asked, “Why?” 

These men are out in all the cold 
weather there is from December to 


April. They dress warm—and so does 
many another fellow who freezes to 
death. We not uncommonly read of 


death from cold in the hearts of our 
great cities. In some back alley or in 
some unfrequented, bleak corner, the 
poor fellow passes in his checks, and is 
carted off by the patrol wagon as still 
and as stiff as a railway tie. The con- 
ditions in the logging camps from Maine 
to Michigan, and elsewhere, are dif- 
ferent. It is a little paradoxical, when 
compared with the ways of the com- 
munity at large, that a manager in the 
woods and generally elsewhere, who 
wants to put a job through in good 
shape, requires that his employees keep 
level headed. Tea, coffee and water are 
the liquids drunk in the camp. Pretty 
thin, a great many will say, but they 
save a great many lives in the course of 
the winter. Probably eight-tenths of 
the men in the forests would drink as 
much whisky in a day as they do coffee 
if they could only get it, but the bosses 
are too wise to permit them to get it. 
On an excessively cold morning, if the 
men were allowed to go to their work 
with whiskey bottles in their pockets, 
when night comes there would not be 
enough living to bring in the dead. 
Every job of considerable size would 
require a portable mill to furnish coffin 
boards. 


©. 
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Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: I 
had two of Hale Japan plum trees de- 
stroyed last summer by a cat that 
scratched all the bark off. There was 
not a sign of life in them in June so 
sawed the top off even with the 
They have sprouted anew and 





ways were tried it could not be pro- gre five feet high now and thrifty.—J. J. 


cured. 
ing at the same time, he left Newbury- 
port and devoted his whole attention to 


Several other misfortunes com- Little, N. Y. 





“Judge little, inquire much.”’—Platen. 


In 1869 he refitted the flour 
mill with new and improved machinery 
and made a flour which found a ready 








Apple culture under irrigation, first year’s growth. 








Apple Picking. 

Mr. Wilson’s talk was on ‘Picking, 
Packing and Marketing the Apple 
Crop.” He said he preferred to have 
his men pick in the old-fashioned grain 
sack rather than in half-bushel baskets, 
because in the latter case the apples 
were bruised more. He spoke about the 
proposed law regulating the size of ap- 
ples which shall be put in a barrel. Mr. 
Wilson said he is opposed to the arbi- 
trary fixing of a two-and-a-half-inch 
standard for apples. Apples two inches 
or two inches and a quarter in diameter 
are frequently just as-fine and sell quite 
as readily as the larger sizes, when they 
are put together and a reasonable uni- 
formity in size maintained. What should 
not be done, however, is to place big 
apples and smaller ones in the same 
barrel, since the contrast spoils the ef- 
fect. Mr. Wilson urged the apple grow- 
ers to keep track of the markets, so 
that they will be able to know of any 
discrimination or unfair dealing on the 
part of the buyers. 





Elderly people look back upon the 
friends, relatives and acquaintances of 
thirty, forty or fifty years ago, and say: 
“There are no friends like old friends.” 
It is natural for them to think this way, 
particularly when most of the old 
friends are buried; but the fact is that 
there are friends as true now as ever. 
The world is progressing in every way 
and men and women are truer and bet- 
ter now than ever before. This is a 
good thought to consider during the 
declining years of life. 


PRESSED HARD. 
Coffee’s Weight on Old Age. 





When prominent men realize the in- 
jurious effects of coffee and the change 
in health that Postum can bring, they 
are glad to lend their testimony for the 
benefit of others. 

A superintendent of public schools of 
a Southern state says: “My mother, 
since her early childhood, was an invet- 
erate coffee drinker, had been troubled 
with her heart for a number of years 
and complained of that ‘weak all over’ 
feeling and sick stomach. 

“Some time ago, I was making an of- 
ficial visit to a distant part of the coun- 
try and took dinner with one of the 
merchants of the place. I noticed a 
somewhat peculiar flavor of the coffee, 
and asked him concerning it. He re- 
plied that it was Postum. I was so 
pleased with it that, after the meal was 
over, I bought a package to carry home 
with me, and had wife prepare some for 
the next meal; the whole family liked it 
so well that we discontinued coffee and 
used Postum entirely. 

“T had really been at times very 
anxious concerning my mother’s condi- 
tion, but we noticed that after using 
Postum for a short time, she feit so 
much better than she did prior to its 
use, and had little trouble with her 
heart and no sick stomach; that the 
headaches were not so frequent, and her 


general condition much improved. This 


continued until she was as well and 
hearty as the rest of us. 

“TI know Postum has benefited myself 
and the other members of the family, 
but in a more marked degree in the 
case of my mother, as she was a victim 
of long standing.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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An Evening Call. 


Jessie and Harry were seated upon 
the veranda enjoying the quiet scene. 
They had been watching the sun go 
down, lighting the clouds with beautiful 
tints and sending great streamers up 
into the heavens. 

“If some one were to advertise a dis- 
play of fireworks that would equal the 
beauty of that sunset,” said Harry, “and 
nothing of the kind had ever been seen 
before, what a large audience would 
be collected, and what exclamations of 
wonder and of appreciation would be 
made.” 

“It is owing to the fact that these 
beautiful natural scenes are so common 
which prevents their being better ap- 
preciated,” replied Jessie, ‘and yet is 
it not strange that one should ever get 
tired of such exhibitions? I can real- 
ize how one would tire of a display of 
fireworks no matter how grand, but in 
these scenes of nature, wrought by the 
finger of the Almighty, we should never 
grow tired, especially if we recognize 
in the sunset the hand of the Creator.” 

“I would think,” said Harry, “that if 
one gazed nightly at the starlit heavens, 
simply looking at the stars as twinkling 
lights, one might tire of the view, but 
if he saw in them the work of the 
Creator, realizing that each star is a 
sun, larger perhaps than our own sun, 
or a planet perhaps more marvelous 
than our own earth, and how these 
suns and planets revolved in space in 
perfect order, and that probably the 
planets are inhabited by beings like our- 
selves, one would never grow tired of 
looking at the heavens at night.” 

“In that case,” replied Jessie, “we 
cannot fully enjoy the beauties of 
nature without some scientific knowl- 
edge, or belief in God.” 

As the light of day gradually disap- 
peared, and the stars came out, the 
neighboring farmers who had been to 
the village for their weekly papers, 
passed by, some on foot, other in rough 
wagons, a few in comfortable carriages 
with their wives and children, bent on 
an hour of enjoyment after the day’s 
work in the field, or in the kitchen. 
A flock of wild ducks settled down on 
the river at a point which could be 
seen from the porch. An occasional 
woodcock darted rapidly on his way 
from his hiding place in some shady 
nook to the more open corn fields where 
he feeds at night. The frogs began to 
croak in their weird way on the edges 
of the river, and from the distance came 
the peeping, which is supposed to come 
from little frogs that surround every 
locality in the early summer. Birds, 
sleeping in the foliage about the house, 
would occasionally sing brief snatches 
of songs. A solitary owl called out 
dolefully from the forest, and the call 
was echoed back from the river. Then 
Harry halloed and his voice was echoed 
again and again. He then brought out 
a cornet that he had once attempted to 
play upon, and blew loudly a few notes. 
In an instant it seemed as though a 
dozen men were stationed along the 
river, each blowing his horn in succes- 
sion. 


“I often wonder,” said Jessie, 
“whether these insects which are so 
numerous summer evenings, and so 


are at work both day and night? 
they are active at all hours 
of the night; in driving along the high- 
ways, no matter what the hour, they 
can be heard. Possibly many of them 
rest during the day time in their hid- 
ing places, and come out only at night 
when their enemies, the birds, are 
asleep.” 

Before Harry could make reply to 
this question, a tall form appeared at 
the front gate and moved slowly toward 
the porch where Harry and Jessie were 
sitting. The comer was a man of about 
seventy years, his face was shaved, ex- 
cept that portion which grew under and 
around his jaw. This portion had made 
a luxurious growth appearing to dis- 
connect the head from the other portion 
of the body. His head was covered with 
a shaggy mass of grey hair that stood 
out at abrupt angles in every direction 
and had not been cut in several months. 
Over this hair was worn a straw hat 
with a monstrous rim, the front part 
of which tipped abruptly toward heaven, 
the back part equally abruptly toward 
the earth, giving the wearer a most 


noisy, 
Certainly 
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grotesque appearance. In place of a 
coat was worn a knit jacket, with tight- 
ly fitting sleeves and body, after the 
stvle of jersey jackets worn by ladies. 
His legs were encased in new blue over- 
alls, extremely large in the legs. His 
feet were encased in a thick pair of cow- 
hide boots, the soles of which were 
one-half inch in thickness. When these 
heavy boots came down upon the gravel 
walk, they made an impression like that 
of a pile-driver. Harry remembered 
having seen this man lounging at the 
stores, while his crops were suffering 
from lack of attention. 

“Good evening Mr. Jones! Good even- 
ing Mrs. Jones! I hope you are quite 
well?” 

“Good evening Mr. Burrows; take a 
chair. Pleasant evening?” 

What Does He Want? 

“Looks as though we might get rain 
before long,’ exclaimed the farmer. 
“Whenever you see those red streaks 
shootin’ out from the sunset you may 
look out for some rain. Did you go to 
the skool-meetin’ at the four corners 
last night?” 

“No,” replied Harry. 

“Well, you aught to’ve been there. 
They elected the widder Tuttle, trustee. 
You see, they first thought of electing 
Bill Jones, but Bill Jones, he wouldn’t 
take it, then they elected Fred Brown, 
and he wouldn’t take it, then they put 
in the widder. As like as not they 
will have a good skool now, for the wid- 
der has a heap of children and she 
wants them to learn all they can. It’s 
a good thing they got rid of the trustee 
they had before. He went and put new 
chimneys on the school-house, washed 
it up and papered it, plastered it, put 
in a new furness, painted the outside, 
made a new sidewalk and fixed up the 
fence, and he made such a bill of ex- 
pense that they all say they will never 
elect him again. 

“Perhaps you don’t know the widder 
Tuttle. Well, she’s a great one, she is. 
She jist talks right out and don’t care 
how it sounds. One time she was keep- 
ing house for Deakin Thomas while his 
folks were off on a journey, and her 
children and the Deakin’s children all 
got to makin’ chewing gum, and at last 
it riled the widder, for she found the 
stuff stuck under the tables and chairs 
and everywhere the children found a 
safe place to store it while resting their 
jaws. At last one of the youngones 
tried to get off his chair but couldn’t 
for his pants were stuck fast with the 
gum. ‘Well, I declare,’ said the widder, 
‘if you youngones hain’t chewed and 
chewed and chewed, till the blamed 
gum has gone streight through ye, and 
stuck ye fast where ye aré a sittin’.’ 

““‘T believe in eatin’ the best ye’ve 
got,’ said the widder. ‘I ses to my 
youngones get the best apples ye can 
find when ye goes down cellar, and they 
do it every time. Now some folks are 
bent on eatin’ the poorest apples first. 
They eat and make their children eat 
the apples with specks of rotten in ’em, 
and the small and wormy ones, leaving 
the best for the last and when they 
come to the last they are part rotten, 
too. I mean my children shall hav’ the 
best all the time, while them other 
folks git the poorest all the time.’ 

“What are you gittin’ about that 
stove for?’ says the widder to me and 
Sary Ann one day when we stopped in 
for an hour or so. ‘There ain’t no fire 
in it, and hain’t been for six weeks. 
Jest see how natural ’tis to git around 
a stove. Well, ’tis kind of sociable like.’ 

“Say! how is it a poor widder can’t 
git her garden plowed? I've got the 
money to pay for it, too, and there 
ain’t a soul will touch a plow to that 
garden, and here ’tis well nigh into Jone. 
I have jest sech a time every year a 
gettin’ that are garden plowed.’ 

“Says the widder: . ‘Your Johnnie 
musn’t complain about not having 
shoes. I saw a poor child the other day 
who had no feet.’ 

“One day we was callin’ with our 
boy Isaac along, and the women was 
talkin’ between themselves about some 
other woman who was sick. And says 
my son Isaac, ‘what was the matter 
with her?’ and no one replies to him 
and so Isaac keeps on askin’ ‘Ma! ma! 
what ailes Mrs. Wattles?’ 

“She’s got the bellyache in her big 
toe,’ says the widder, ‘and that is jist 
the way she talks, and she is a big 
hearted woman, and everybody likes her 
in spite of her queer ways. 


“Were you at the meetin’ last Sun- 
day?” 

“No,” replied Harry, “we were pre- 
vented from being present.’ 

“You orter’ve heard the parson’s ser- 
mon agin’ talking scandal in the neigh- 
borhood. He said it wasn’t right for 
one neighbor to be talking about the 
other. neighbor, and tryin’ to find out 
every little queer thing his neighbor is 
doing, then tell it to the others, and 
make it appear twice as bad as it was. 
When he was talking, everybody looked 
over to Susan Brown’s seat, for they 
knew she was the worst talker of the 
whole town. 


Nate was a Fisherman. 


“I suppose you’ve heard about the 
big string of fish that Nate Dudley 
caught yesterday?” 

“No,” exclaimed Harry. 

“Well, Nate is the greatest fisherman 
in these parts; it must be poor fishing 
where he can’t ketch fish. He likes to 
get up a big party of the boys, and then 
bring in the biggest string himself. 
Nate, you see, was the son of a rich 
banker down on the Hudson river. 
Somehow or other, he fell in love with 
Sue Sherman here in town, a bright and 
pretty girl, and his folks didn’t like it 
a bit, simply because she didn’t have 
any money. But he married her just 
the same, and now the old folks are 
taking care of them, for Nate isn’t 
much of a hand .for business. He 
dresses well, and is a gentleman-like 
kind of a man, drinks a little, plays 
ecards a little, treats everybody nicely, 
likes everybody, and I guess everybody 
likes him. He does more fishing than 
anything else. It is hinted by some 
that he and a few other fellers do a 
little gambling over at the tavern nights, 
Well, he caught the biggest string of 
fish yesterday that has ever been caught 
in these parts, and had ’em hung up in 
the post-office so everybody could see 
’em., 

“T suppose you’ve heard about Jake 
Smith beating his wife again? 

a. | i 

“Well, you see, Jake Smith, he used 
to court Mary ‘Pitkins, and by and by 
they were married. His own mother 
thought at one time as how she would 
go over and tell this girl what kind of 
a temper Jake had, and then she 
thought it mightn’t do any good. 

“Well, one day the gal threw a -hand- 
ful of waste beans out the door. When 
Jake saw them beans, he said, ‘Who 
threw them beans out there?’ Said she, 
‘I did. Jake said, ‘You pick ’em up.’ 
‘No I won't, ’said she. ‘Yes you will,’ 
said he. Mary thought of course he 
was joking, so she told him that the 
beans were all right where they was, 
as they was no good. Then Jake glared 
at her like a crazy man, and told her 
that she would pick them beans up or 
go home to her mother. So she went 
out and picked up the beans. From 
that time on, she never dared to say 
her soul was her,own. Jake he would 
browbeat her with cross words. And 
by and by it came to kicking her and 
hitting her with his fists. Every year 
he abused her worse and worse. She 
would have left him, but for the six 
children which she could not bear to 
leave. Jake began to drink worse and 
worse, then Mary’s health give out, and 
she was sick abed the most of the.time. 
Last night Jake came home pretty well 
drunk and the first thing he did was 
to abuse his wife. He pounded her 
nigh unto death. It is a sure thing the 
woman will not live long, and Jake, 
he don’t care. The neighbors all say 
he is waiting to marry the woman who 
is keeping house for him.” 

“Will you have a cigar?” asked Har- 
ry, who had been smoking meanwhile. 

“Well, I don’t care if I do. The fact 
of it is, I came round to call you out 
on the road; you see I have been ap- 
pointed path-master.”’ 

“How many days’ work am I taxed 
for?” asked Harry. 

“Eleven days,” replied the path- 
master. “I want to get everybody out 
day after to-morrow, that’s Wednesday. 
Half the men will be turnpiking south 
of the village, and the tother half will 
be drawin’ gravel at the north end of 
the village.” 

“What tools, or men shall I bring?” 
asked Harry. 

“Well, that don’t matter much; bring 
what is handy. You see we can’t never 
make any plans about this ere kind of 
work, for we never know who is going 
to turn out, nor when he is going to 
turn out, or what kind of work he is 
going to do, so it is just as well to go 
hit or miss. Bring what you can, do 
what you can, and get through as soon 
as you can.” 

“Will you please inform me what 
it is rulable to allow for a team, or 
for horses, for the plow, wagon, etc.?” 


“Well, you see, every man counts one i 


day, every team counts one day, every 











plow counts one, every wagon, every 
harrow, every scraper, counts a day, 
If a man brings a shovel, pickax, etc., 
those tools don’t count a day.” 

“How old must the boys be in order 
to be counted a man?” asked Harry, 
“and what do you do with the incom. 
petent men or with the slow, old worn 
out horses that cannot do one-half a 
day’s work, or an old wagon, plow, or 
other tools that are not capable of 
doing a full day’s work?” 






“We have to count all these a day, 


just the same as if they were the best 
teams, the best men, or the best tools 
in the country. It don’t do to say, here 
this man can have a day, and the rest 
one-half a day credited to him, simply 
because one team is bigger or slicker, 
or one wagon is newer or stronger than 
another.” 

“You can depend on me,” said Harry, 
“TI will be on hand; I will bring a team 
and wagon for drawing gravel, and will 
also send another team to help out on 
the turnpiking.” 


Harry at Road-Making. 

The next Thursday, Harry sat down 
to dinner with Jessie after having had 
his first experience at working out a 
highway tax. After finishing his dish 
of soup, Harry related to Jessie some- 
thing of his experience. 

“Would you believe it,” said he, 
“when we arrived at the ground for 
work, at the usual hour in the morn- 
ing when work is begun on our farm, 
and the surrounding farms, there was 
not a soul there? At eight o’clock a 
few straggling teams began to appear, 
and they continued to arrive until nine 
o’clock. 

“It was amusing to see the different 
kinds of horses, wagons and tools that 
were brought on the ground for making 
roads. There were horses that had but 
three good legs, that could be relied 
upon for service and others that were 
so weak and feeble that they could 
hardly drag their own weight. These 
disabled horses were often hitched with 
young and fractious horses that kept 
three or four feet ahead of their slow 
going mates. The wagons for drawing 
gravel in many instances, had nothing 
but a rail on either side for holding 
the gravel from falling off and many 
of the plank that formed the bed of 
the wagon were so uneven as to permit 
a large portion of the gravel to escape. 
But few of the wagons were capable 
of carrying a full load, and yet the 
town was compelled to pay full price 
for every load of gravel drawn, and 
every poor wagon or team counted for 
a full day’s work. 

“If that is the way work is done on 
the road no wonder they are so poorly 
attended to,” said Jessie. 

“No wonder indeed. Most of the 
people sent to work out the taxes were 
boys under sixteen years of age. A 
large number were old men whose prime 
had passed long ago. The boys seemed 
to be there to get all the fun they 
could out of the occasion. They pelted 
each other with lumps of dirt, leaned 
on their shovels and _ told _ stories, 
chewed tobacco, and made long excur- 
sions after water, while the old men 
stood around and told stories, or smoked 
their pipes. But the worst of all was, 
there were twice as many men to shovel 
as were necessary to load the few 
wagons that were to draw the gravel, 
owing to the imperfect method in vogue 
of working out the road taxes. The 
path-master does not know who is com- 
ing on a certain day, nor what they are 
coming prepared to do; therefore, he 
is likely to have twice as many men to 
shovel as he needs, or he is likely to 
have only about half as many as is re- 
quired, or there are sometimes twice 
as many teams to draw the gravel as 
are needed.” 

“How did the work progress on the 
road that was to be turnpiked?” asked 
Jessie. 

“That work was done to as great dis- 
advantage as at the gravel pit. In the 
first place, the plowing and scraping 
should have been done earlier in the 
season when the ground was moist, and 
could have been almost as_ easily 
plowed as the soil in’ our fields. At 
this late date the soil in the roads have 
become as hard as a rock, and requires 
four horses to draw the plow, and four 
men to ride the beam of the plow, at- 
tempting to hold it in the soil; but it 
could scarcely be held in the soil, as it 
had become so hardened. When, after 
repeated efforts, the plow was forced 
to turn a furrow, the soil was turned 
up in great blocks resembling rocks. 
number of the plows and other tools 
were broken. Harnesses were broket. 
Much time was lost in making repairs 
and in deciding what to do next, 
whether to give up the job for the 
present.” 

“It would seem then that the whole 


(Continued on page 25.) 
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Aunt Hannah’s 
L_ Replies J 
=>. S00 


His Old Sweetheart, 


Dear Aunt Hannah: When I was a 
pashful backward boy on the farm I 
had a sweetheart. When I tell you 
that she was a country girl you will 
probably imagine that she was one of 
those diffident, retiring farm girls who 
have but little acquaintance with the 
world at large, who had no other beau 
but myself and who was like a ripe 
cherry ready to drop into my mouth at 
a moment’s notice. 

But such was not the case. This 
young lady to whom I was attracted as 
a boy knew far more of the world, and 
was far wiser than I, in many respects. 
She was accomplished as a musician 
and singer and was a star at any social 
gathering. She was at home on the 
concert platform and could act well her 
part as well as sing it. She was beauti- 
ful and winsome and had pert ways 
which attracted many admirers, 


We grew up together as children to 
the estate of womanhood and manhood, 
attending the same school and church. 
She could not help knowing that I was 
her admirer. Yes, more than that she 
knew that I loved her. In later years 
we were somewhat separated. I had 
long felt her superiority in many re- 
spects and felt that she looked upon 
me as any accomplished woman would 
look upon a green farmer’s boy who 
had not seen much of the world. 

I never asked her to marry me. Dur- 
ing the later years I did not pay her 
marked attention and did not corre- 
spond with her. She finally married 
just such a man as you might expect 
such a girl would marry. He was the 
accomplished son of a wealthy family 
who had seen much of the world, who 
was leading rather a fast life, who was 
not addicted to labor. He was some- 
thing of a butterfly as was the young 
woman herself. Both have long since 
been buried in the village church yard. 
I have been more successful than any 
other boy from-our village... Now comes 
the jist of my questioning. Did I com- 
mit an error in not following up my 
early inclinations to make this girl my 
wife? I cannot express to you how 
seriously this somewhat frivolous but 
attractive young woman has affected my 








life. I don’t know whether others are 
so easily affected in such matters. I am 
by nature a poet and a lover of 
romance. This young woman is and 
probably ever will be a part of my life. 
Every year for the past thirty years I 
have dreamed of her many times, each 
dream seeming as real as life itself, and 
in these dreams she is the same bright, 
cheerful sunny rural lass that I had 
known so long, and I the backward 
farmer’s boy, and yet were she now 
living she would be as white haired as 
I am.—Subscriber. 

Aunt Hannah’s reply: It seems to 
me that you have not told the entire 
story of your life and your relations 
with this girl. ‘There were probably 
other reasons than those you have told 
me why you did not propose marriage. 
If there were not other reasons, you 
certainly acted unwisely. You are cor- 
rect in your philosophy as regards the 
effect of such an attachment as yours. 
You are evidently a serious person. 
People of that class form serious at- 
tachments which they could not if they 
would forget or regard lightly. There 
are many other people who are not 
serious, who do not make permanent 
attachments to friends or relatives, who 
seem pleased to meet pleasant people, to 
enjoy their society for a few months 
or a few years and then as readily for- 
get them, Such people are ever chang- 
ing their friendly relations. Old friends 
mean nothing to them. They are gen-. 
erally social climbers, that is people who 
discard an old friend for a newer one 
who occupies a higher social position. 
Such people would think it proper to 
change their church relations in order 
to get into better society. 

If the girl you speak of was frivolous 
and lacked depth of character you prob- 
ably did well not to propose marriage 
with her, and yet sometimes an earnest 
man and light hearted woman get on 
well together through a long life. 
There are thousands of married people 
loyal to their mates who yet have a 
very tender place in their hearts for the 
sweetheart of long ago. This is some- 
thing that is not under control of the 
individual, therefore it does not affect 
the loyalty of wedded life, 


“What are Mr, Wise’s initials?” 
“Can’t say. He has been taking so 





many college degrees that nobody can 
keep 
“Star,” 


track of them.”—Washington 





show, on the Victor. 


In between there’s charming vaudeville sketches, band and 
orchestra music, classic symphonies, special dance music, comic 


songs, sentimental ballads, sacred 
the heart desires. 


And all played and sung in the world’s 
best way, as the Victor alone can play them, 
of \\ 


Wouldn’t you like to hear some 


this delightful music—your favorite A 
selections? Wouldn’t your family be SN 


glad to have such an instrument—an 
instrument that any one can play and 
thatallcanenjoy? Wouldn’t it make 
your home life happier and brighter 


From the greatest stars of grand opera clear 
through to “Bones” and ‘“‘Tambo” of the minstrel 




















selections—everything that 










Victor I, $25 
Other styles, $10 
to $100 
Victor-Victrolas 
$125 to $250 
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and better all around? 


Victor in your home. 


with your dealer, if desired. 


Of course, it would. But don’t 
simply take our word for it. Go to the 
nearest Victor dealer’s and hear the Victor. 
Decide for yourself whether it isn’t the great- & 
est musical instrument you ever heard— 
whether you can afford to be without a 


There’s a Victor as low as $10. Others up to $100. 
Victor-Victrolas $125 to $250. Easy terms can be arranged 


Use the coupon and sendit to ustoday for acopy of the Victor catalogs. 
The samiae Vidtes catalog shows and tells all about the different 
styles of the Victor and Victor-Victrola. 
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To get best results, use only 


And be sure to hear 
the Victor-Victrola 


The Victor Record catalog lists more than 3000 selections— wo vy 
both single- and double-faced. Same high quality—only differ- we +5 
ence is in price. Buy double-faced if the combination suits a i? 

New Victor Reeords on sale at all dealers on 28th of each m e = 
Victor Talking Machine Co. Se 

1ithand Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. Fe 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. ee ne os 


Victor Needles on Victor Records. 



















A Study of Insects. 
Written by the Editor. 

I must of necessity, as well as from 
choice, make a study of insects. As I 
have been walking along highways and 
in the borders of the woodlands I have 
heard the humming of insects that re- 
minds me of the musical sounds of 
many telegraph wires on a mild breezy 
day. On stopping to listen closely I 
found that every clump of bushes or 
vine was swarming with myriads of in- 
sects and that each one of these tiny 
creatures was musical. At this moment 
or the next moment or the next morn- 
ing you or I might examine these 
clumps of bushes or vines and scarcely 
find an insect and yet all those that 
were making music the night before 
remain there during the day. This re- 
minds me how little we know about 
the insects or their life history or their 
wonderful endowments which are in 
many respects a thousandfold beyond 
those of man. It is maintained by 
scientific men that if we find two mated 
insects and remove one of them a mile 
distant and confine it behind the window 
of our house it will not be long before 
the mate of this imprisoned insect will 
have found its mate and will be beating 
its wings against the window panes in 
an attempt to enter and join its com- 
panion. No man can explain how this 
insect finds its mate. It has some 
faculty beyond our comprehension. It 
may be this faculty which leads the 
insect to its favorite food miles dis- 
tant. 

You have noticed that spiders have 
a way of getting into houses and that 
if the house is left vacant long it will 
be filled with spiders’ webs. If the 
entire state of New York was one clover 
field and the clover should be cut and 
removed a summer’s day or two ago 
you might reasonably expect that every 
foot of soil over the state of New York 
in summer time would be entirely cov- 
ered with cobwebs in less than twenty- 
four hours after the field was mown. 
And yet if you should search for these 
spiders you would have difficulty in 
finding any of them., In passing over 
a recently plowed field with the field be- 
tween me and the sun every foot of the 
soil is covered with spiders’ webs show- 
ing millions of them on every acre of 
soil. If men or cattle trample through 
this field brushing away the spiders’ 
webs the broken webs will be soon re- 
paired. How do these spiders preserve 


their lives during the winter? How 
do they endure the heavy rain storms of 
summer? What becomes of them when 
the soil is overturned by the plow or 
when the hay is cut and gathered into 
the barns? 





o. 
Why Prices Are Higher. 

Last winter during the agitation over 
the high cost of living, particularly 
the high level of food prices, the Sen- 
ate appointed a commission to investi- 
gate the matter. This commission 
gathered a great deal of evidence and 
the majority this week submitted a re- 
port in part as follows: 

Of the many causes contributing to 
the advance in prices the following 
were most marked: 

Increased cost of production of farm 
products by reason of higher land 
values and higher wages. 

Increased demand for farm products 
and food. 

Shifting of population from food pro- 
duction to food consuming occupations 
and localities. 

Immigration of 
localities. 

Reduced fertility of land resulting in 
lower average production or in in- 
creased expenditures for fertilization. 

Increased banking facilities in agri- 
cultural localities, which enabled farm- 


food consuming 


ers to hold their crops and market: 


them to the best advantage. It was 
found that this not only steadied prices, 
but had a tendency to increase them. 

Cold storage plants which result in 
preventing extreme fluctuations of 
prices of certain commodities with the 
seasons, but by enabling the whole- 
salers to buy and sell at the best pos- 
sible advantage, tend to advance prices, 

Increased cost of distribution. 

Industrial combination. 

Organization of producers or of 
dealers. 

Increased money supply. 

Over-capitalization. 

Higher standard of living. 

The findings were gathered by meas- 
uring the prices of 257 commodities. 
These commodities were grouped and 
the advances noted for the different 
groups for the period from 1900 to 
1909, inclusive. The general wholesale 
price level in the United States ad- 
vanced during that period 14.5. 

It is shown that the greatest ad- 
vances have taken place in the products 
of the soil. The report states that in 


view of the fact that the increases have 
been so much greater in products com- 
ing either directly or indirectly from 
the farms than in any other line ex- 
cepting products of the forests, the con- 
clusion must be reached that the most 
important cause of the present advance 
is to be found in a study of farm con- 
ditions. 





Poor Richard’s Sayings. 


For want of a horse the rider was 
lost. 

Being overtaken and slain by the 
enemy. 


All for want of care about a horse- 
shoe nail. 

What maintains one vice would bring 
up two children. 

Many a little makes a mickle. 

Fools make feasts and wise men eat 
them. 

When the well is dry they know the 
need of water. 

Wouldst thou know the value of 
money try to borrow some, 

He that goes a-borrowing goes a- 
sorrowing. . 

Pride is as loud a beggar as want 
and a great.deal more saucy. : 

Pride that dines on vanity sups on 
contempt. 

Pride breakfasted with plenty, dined 
with poverty and supped’ with infamy. 

The second vice is lying; the first is 
running into debt. 

Lying rides upon debt’s back. 

It is hard for an empty bag to stand 
upright. 

Creditors have better memories than 
debtors. 

They have a short Lent who owe 
money to be paid at Easter. 

Plow hard while sluggards sleep, and 
you shall have corn to sell and to keep. 

He that by the plow would thrive, 
himself must either hold or drive. 

In 1760, there were about eight mails 
a year from Philadelphia to the Pcto- 
mac river, and even then the post rider 
need not start until he had received 
enough letters to pay the expenses of 
the trip. It was not until postal affairs 
were placed in the hands of Benjamin 
Franklin that there were any regular or 
trustworthy mails in that section of the 
country. 








No one was ever hurt while taking 
a joy ride on a pair of plow handles.— 
Amsterdam, N. Y., “Enterprise.” : 
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its Economy an Power 
Startle the World: 


raction of Cost 
Thousands of these ee en ines—in actual 
= today—prove beyond questi engin kerosene is 
ne fuel of the Fo The sucess of tho 
_ ae it” is absolutely 4 - 
ralleled. 
mand is overwhelming. 
erosene (common onl oil) 
rans it with wonderful econ- 
=. Kerosene he, costs 6 
less per gallon than line 
~and gasoline isstill going up. 
Runs on any engine at Only 
= r ig 
and portable. Boes work of 
engines > weigh ing four 
times as much. Runsevery- ff 
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Be Kerosene Wonder—on 15 Days’ 
Trial—Direct From Factory 
arr sasiaprarachiss oes shipphog and Toot 


te run. If dissatisfied—every dollaryou avepaid us for 
the Prices lowest ever 





known for ety guaranteed engines. 


The New Book is Ready—WRITE! be all about these new 
wonders tha Rotem nupwemntnaegions. Special juctory price on first 
# Detroit’ engine sold in each community. meth cae gets it. Address 


Detroit Engine Works, 19] Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Seldom See 


a big, knee like the but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 





Ankle, Hock, Stifie, Knee or Throat. 


ABSORBINE 





will clean them off without laying the 


o blister, no bet r gone, 


horse up. 
$2.00 per bottle.g deliv’d. 
ABSORBINE,JR., for wth ok $1. 





Paintal Swellings. Enlarged Glands, 


Removes 
—S ane Bruises, Varicose Veins, Varicose 


Allays Pain. Book free. 


a Sores. 
11 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


wF. YOUNG, P. D. F., 








Running Water for Irrigating 


the orehard without pumping expense with an automatic 


RIFE RAM 


Cheapest and most efiicient 
— supply for country 
pore irrigation, farms, etc. 
atistaction guaranteed, 
 seagrap aparece 


neCo., 2414 TrinityB 


TH TO HEAVES 


NEWTON'S . == ae Distemper 
















nm Cure, 
or second Ps ~ mm heaves. The third 
is guaranteed to cure or 
. po op pm .$1 percan 
oe at dealers, or express pre- 
or daid. Send for booklet. 


: THE NEWTON REMEDY CQ. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 





,» CIDER and WINE 


PRESSES 


Hand and Power. Catalog Free. 
On the market for 25 years. 
Manufactured by 


The G. J. Emeny Co., Fulton, N. Y. 








Hydraulic " 
\ Cider Press 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines 
steam “engines 
sawmills, thresh- 
ers. Catalog free. 














catalog of outfits. 


ma THE BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
Bie ness 00 347 Water, 
Syracuse, N. 








THE 


TROUTMAN ORCHARD 
HEATERS 


Will save your CROPS from Frost 
AGENTS WANTED, 








Better Spray Your Trees! 


San Jose scale and other omg are hatching trouble in 
your orchard = now. op it by spraying with a, 
strong solution of 


GOOD'S fave’ WHALE OIL SOAP No. 3 


Protects the trees and enriches the soil. Contains no salt, sul- 
hur, mineral oils or anything injurious. Used and endorsed by 
E. S. Department of Agriculture and State Experiment Stations. 
50 Ibs., $2.50; 100 Ibs., $4.50; larger qua antities proportionately less. 
Send for free “Manual of Plant Diseases.’ 


James Good, Original Maker, 953 No. Front Street, Phila. 
WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID, 38.75 


for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires. With Rubber Tires, 
15.20. I manufacture wheels % to4in.tread. Bug, 
‘ops $5.50, Shafts $2.00, Top Buggies $33, Harness 
Learn how to buy direct, Catalog free, job, ¢ ir Wheels, 
Wagon Umbrella Fazz. W.M.BOOB, Cin’ti, Oo 














~Load 4000 IbsF 


Electric 
Handy Wagons 







‘The one tn one unbreak nels ( ‘iow-down farm vali helehts 

steel wheels (un. 

won we wid idths. No rutting. Makes al sifarm boule 
py Book shows why it’s the wagon for you. 

[dts send ft free, Electric Wheel Co.,Box 24 , Quincy, Ill 
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What the Pumpkins Said. 


The Pumpkins nod their heavy heads 
And say: “Ah, yes, we know 
It is only a week or two 
Before away we go. 
Our insides are made into pies, 
With spices and things and rum; 
Our outsides are kept carefully 
And have the mostest fun! 
The boys make faces of us, 
To use on Hallowe’en, 
Tho’ we have never learned as yet 
What it does really mean. 
It has to do with witches, 
And cats with one green eye, 
And big broomsticks and switches, 
Which through the darkness fly. 
So that is why we're carried 
Around with lights inside, 
‘Cause the witches see us, 
Then fly away and hide 
—Philadelphia “Record.” 


The American Farmer. 

If the American farmer went out of 
business this year he could clean up 
$30,000,000,000; he would have to sell 
his farm on credit, for there is not 
enough money in the world to pay him 
half his price. He earns enough in 
seventeen days to buy out Standard Oil 
and in fifty days to wipe Carnegie and 
the Steel Trust off the industrial map. 
One American harvest would buy Bel- 
gium, king and all;.two would buy Italy, 
three Austria-Hungary, and five would 
take Russia from the Czar, says 
“American Review of Reviews.” 

‘With the setting of every sun the 
money box of the American farmer 
bulges with new millions. Merely the 
crumbs that drop from the farmer’s 
table (otherwise, agricultural exports) 
have brought in enough of foreign 
money since 1892 td enable him, if he 
wished, to settle the railroad problem 
once for all by buying every foot of rail- 
road in the United States. 

Our new farmer, instead of being an 
ignorant hoeman in a barnyard world, 
gets the news by daily mail and tele- 
phone; and incidentally publishes 700 
trade journals. Instead of being a 
moneyless peasant, he pays the interest 
on the mortgage with the earnings of a 
week. The railroads, trolley, automo- 
bile and top buggy have transformed 
him into a suburbanite. The business 
now swinging the whole nation ahead 
is not the traffic of the stock exchanges, 
but the steady output of $20,000,000 a 
day from the fields and barnyards. 

The American farmer has always 
been just as intelligent and important 
as anyone else in the republic. He put 
fourteen of his sons in the White House, 
and did his full share of the working, 
fighting and thinking all the way down 
from George Washington to James 
Wilson. He got. no rebates, franchise, 
subsidies. The free land that was given 
him was worthless until he took it; he 
has all along been more hindered than 
helped by meddling of public officials. 

To-day farming is a race—an excit- 
ing rivalry between the different states. 
For years Illinois and Iowa have run 
neck and neck in raising corn and oats. 
Minnesota carries the blue ribbon for 
wheat, with Kansas in second place; 
California has shot to the front in 
barley; Texas and Louisiana are tied in 
rice, and New York holds the record 
for hay and potatoes. 





Farm Work for Criminals and the Poor. 

Several years ago when our local 
penitentiary resembled a busy factory 
in which nearly every prisoner was en- 
gaged in some profitable occupation, 
the prisoners were healthy, if not hap- 
py and contented. But when I visited 
this institution later, after laws had 





Address above. CANYON CITY, COLO- | 





been passed prohibiting prisoners from 
manufacturing, I found them sad-faced 
and ill at ease. Recently a farm has 
been purchased near the city where 
many of the prisoners are set at work. 
Who can doubt the wisdom of provid- 
ing this farm work for the inmates of 
our penitentiary? 

Why would it not be a good plan 
for the poorhouse managers to buy a 
farm so that the inmates of that in- 
stitution could have healthful exercise 
and receive lessons in growing farm 
products, and where they could be 
made somewhat self-supporting and not 
entirely a charge upon the community? 

At present there are many men and 
wgmen in the poorhouse who would be 
better off mentally and physically if 
they were compelled to work a few 
hours hoeing or weeding. 





A member of .the legislature of 
Louisiana exhibited in that body the 
other day a cabbage head weighing 
forty pounds. That is not a large cab- 
bage head to be exhibited in a legisla- 
tive hall.—Houston “Post.” 
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Make Farm Life Attractive. 

In a large number of farm houses 
about the only time that the family 
are together is at meal times. It should 
be the duty of parents to spend at least 
an hour each day with the children, 
letting the boys and girls feel that their 
interests are their parents’ interests 
also, for in no other way can the 
fathers and mothers keep so firm a 
hold on their young lives. 

Do something, read something, study 
something or think something during 
the time you are in the habit of doing 
nothing, says Oklahoma “Farmer.” 

Think of the odd twenty minutes be- 
fore meals or after dinner and improve 
it by reading, writing or thinking. 

Nothing bespeaks the character of a 
man more than an attractive home, a 
well kept lawn, and a happy wife and 
family and these all represent giving 
attention to the often neglected odds 
and ends of our time. 

We should never be above utilizing 
the odds and ends of our time to make 
our homes beautiful, attractive and 
pleasant. It costs very little to main- 
tain order and system about our homes 
and yet nothing pays better. 

Enjoyment is the attraction of life 
and all that contributes to that end and 
increases the happiness of living. These 
things do not call for large outlays of 
time or money but they are certain of 
rendering large returns. 


As we view it, the farmer has pas- 
sively endured hard times and he ig 
now passively taking better prices,.and 
a great crowd of people are living from 
what they get during the passage of 
farm products from farm to consumer. 
In the area within shipping distance of 
the cities for milk, combinations have 
kept the price paid the farmer so low 
that there are many dairy farms that 
are being run at a loss right now and 
many dairymen are turning away from 
the business and reducing their stock 
of cows. The apple-grower gets but 
a small share of the retail price of 
the cost of his fruit, the cost of grain 
is great and the farmer’s share of the 
selling price of meat and poultry is 
small. 





Farm Wisdom. 

Land that has been seeded to crimson 
clover, and the crop turned under has 
been found to contain twice as much 
humus, moisture, and nitrogen as that 
which has no clover. 

A farm in Tennessee was purchased 
by a speculator for $4700. Within 
three months the. purchaser had sold 
old red cedar fence rails from the place 
to lead pencil manufacturers for $7200 
and still had the farm, neatly fenced in 
with wire, and a few odd fence rails 
left. 

“T want potatoes dug in dry weather 
and to dry out thoroughly before pick- 
ing up. I store in bins rather than in 
boxes or barrels. If drawn from the 
field in sacks they should be emptied 
at once before they have time to sweat, 
for in sweating they lose a portion of 
their mealiness and quickly develop 
ret.” : 

“When potatoes have rotted in the 
field a sprinkling of air-slaked lime 
over them in the cellar will stop fur- 











Registered Holsteins owned by W. T. 


Suter, Sunnyside farm, Pennsylvania. 





Co-Operative Marketing of Crops. 

One of the most promising tendencies 
of the day is the spirit of co-operation 
and mutual helpfulness which is be- 
ginning to manifest itself among the 
producers of truck crops, says the 1909 
report of the secretary of agriculture. 
The successful organization and work- 
ing of co-operative marketing com- 
panies or exchanges by farmers have 
proved the possibility as well as the 
desirability of a system of marketing 
which shall have headquarters at the 
point of production. Products can be 
distributed more economically and more 
satisfactorily to the consumer from the 
point of production than from a city 
distributing center. The work of one of 
these co-operative organizations has 
come under the notice of the depart- 
ment during the past year. Of an ag- 
gregate business of $2,500,000, this 
organization was able to handle 90 per 
cent. of its work from a central office 
in the growing district on an f. o. b. 
shipping-point basis. The prices re- 
ceived were equal to New York and 
Philadelphia prices in all cases. The 
net results of these operations were the 
elimination of losses which inevitably 
result from consignment, practically 
cash transactions for all sales, and the 
saving of transportation from the field 
to the center of distribution in one of 
the large cities, which in this case added 
$150,000 to the farmers’ profits on the 
year’s business. 





Demand from Farmers.—When any- 
thing goes wrong in the house the man 
usually says: “The woman did it.” 
When anything goes wrong in the in- 
dustrial world it is the fashion to say: 
“The farmers did it.’”” One man lectures 
them for not raising more cattle and 
producing more milk and cream and 
butter. Another says they are too ex- 
travagant, another that they are charg- 
ing too much and that makes living 
high, and someone else. accuses them 
of being plutocrats, says Franklin (Pa.) 
“News.” 


ther rotting. They should have a cov- 
ering that will exclude the light.’ 

Winter wheat should not be sown too 
early or its growth will become so rank 
and succulent that it will not with- 
stand the freezes of winter, according 
to the Pennsylvania experiment station. 
On the other hand, it should not be 
sown too late, or it will not reach suf- 
ficient size, tiller enough, or have 
vitality enough to successfully encounter 
hard freezing weather. In some sec- 
tions it may be an advantage to delay 
wheat seeding until quite late to avoid 
the attack of the Hessian fly. If this 
is done, trap strips of early sown wheat, 
in which the flies will congregate, 
should be plowed under, the main crop, 
then, being saved from attacks of the 
insects. In general, wheat seeding 
should not be delayed until killing frosts 
occur, except on fertile soils, and in 
localities where attacks by Hessian fly 
are likely to occur. Wheat sown on 
poor soils must be sown early or suf- 
ficient fall growth will not result before 
winter sets in. 

Nitrate of soda will force the growth 
of melons, tomatoes and other plants. 
A tablespoonful scattered about each 
tomato plant and slightly raked in will 
produce good results. 


O. 
O 


New Way to Subsoil.—It is- reported 
that a farmer named J. A. Caldwell, of 
Spartanburg, S. C.,, broke up an acre 
of ground with 800 charges of dynamite 
and claims that is the cheapest method 
of subsoiling. it is probable that the 
reporters in calling it. dynamite erred, 
as a slower powder ‘would: have been 
much more efficient. However — that 
may be, it would seem. quite probable 
that the method might have consider- 
able advantages .in~ special circum- 
stances, as, say, where a foot of light 
sand overlies’*a heavy ‘clay. Small 
charges put in at a depth of about four 
feet would give substance to~the sur- 
face soil and help it to retain« the fer- 





tilizers applied. 
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Science on the Farm. 


The Chinese have a more fertile soil 
that ours because they have applied 
scientific agriculture. Holland produces 
thirty-three bushels of wheat per acre. 
We produce thirteen bushels. 

Great interest could be aroused by 
convincing our people that there is an 
undiscovered continent whose soil is as 
productive as ours. We will find that 
continent when we discover’. the 
methods by which our soils can be 
made to double their production. Our 
experiment stations have discovered the 
secret, but that will do no good until 
the tillers of the soil understand it. 
The publications of our stations must 
reach our people and be read by them. 
Information must be put in concrete 
form; it must be visualized. Three 
things are necessary in farming—first, 
improved seed; second, improved pro- 
duction; third, reduction of loss. 

By growing wheat we increased our 
bank account and depleted our soils; by 
dairying we both increase our bank ac- 
count and the fertility of our farms. 
The purchase of $2 worth of phosphorus 
on a stock farm increased our crop $9 
worth. We are always willing to trade 
$2 for $9. There is a limited amount 
of phosphorus in our soils, and to keep 
up the phosphorus content we buy for 
$10 as much phosphorus in the raw 
rock as we formerly got for $25 in the 
treated goods. The tax which comes 
from apathy, indifference and ignorance 
is the highest tax farmers pay. 


Oo. 


Maintaining Soil Fertility. 

This question of soil fertility applies 
to the management of the soil, to the 
holding of the richness or the humus in 
the ground in its proper place, says 
Prof. L. A. Clinton. It is a matter of 
soil condition. In this state there are 
many so-called abandoned farms, but it 
is not the farms which are abandoned, 
put the buildings. The best farms are 
run down. The fault lies with the men 
and not with the farms. It is run-down 
men, because the fertility is there, wait- 
ing for man to get it out, and by in- 
tensive methods of cultivation procure 
a good living. 

The soil needs ventilation as much 
as a dairy barn. Cows need it and 
human beings need it in their sleeping 
rooms. Fresh air is as much needed 
for the soil as for anything else, and 
without plenty of air the soil will not 
support plant life; a plant has as much 
chance of living in a hard, compact 
soil, which has never been cultivated 
or turned to the atmosphere, as men 
have of living in a poorly ventilated 
room. 

Every acre should go into: the winter 
with some crop on it. In case rye is 
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Send for book, 
**The Sole of 
Steel,’’ or order 
Steel Shoes from 

this advertisement. 







Every farmer, oper 
money-saving steel- 


Actually Lighter Than Leather - Soled 
Work Shoes 


You can peeve this surprising fact by actu- 
ally weighing Steel Shoes and ordinary 
thick-soled work shoes. Your feet feel fine 
after’a hard day’s work if you wear these 
light Steel Shoes. 


No Corns or Bunions! 


Corns, bunions, callouses, blisters and hot, 
sweaty, swollen feet are caused by wearing 
hard, heavy, warped, twisted, leaky leather- 
soled work shoes or hot rubber boots. 

Wear ‘“‘STEELS’’ and Avoid These 
Foot Troubles! The soft, flexible, water- 
proof leather used in Steel Shoes never gets 
stiff. The Steel Soles keep the uppers in 
= erfect shape.. ‘Steels’’ need no break- 

gin, Comfortable from first to last. 


No Wét Feet! No Colds or Rheumatism! 


Our special process of tannage makes the 
leather waterproof and the soles and uppers 
are so firmly riveted together that no moist- 
ure can get in, Steel Shoes do away with the 

“rubber boot’’ nuisance—keep the feet dry 
and prevent Cs mg sore throat and rheuma- 
tism. The saving in doctor's bills and medi- 
cines more than pays for Steel Shoes. 


Adjustable Steel Rivets and Corrugated 
Steel Soles Make Repairs Unnecessary 


The bottoms of Steel Shoes are stud- 
ded with adjustable Steel Rivets, which 
a the soles from wear and keep 

e feet from slipping, Rivets easily re- 


or rubber boots. Here is the secret: 
light, thin, springy, rust-resisting steel. 


STEEL SHOE 


stockman, every dairyman—every outdoor worker owes it to himself to investigate these wonderful 
aed work shoes. They are vastly better than the best all-leather work shoes you ever put on your feet. 
Our Boys’ Steel Shoes are meeting with equally great success. Put your boy in Steel Shoes, save money and please the boy. 


keep the Shoes in_good repair for at 
least two years. No other repairs ever 
necessary ! 

The Steel Soles are Corrugated, which 
et them J00 per cent stronger than 
eve 


Special LowIntroductory Prices 
Men's Steel Shoes, Sizes 5 to 12. 
6, 9, 12 and 16 Inches High 
iost Shoes, 6 inches high, $2.50 per 


‘Steel Shoes, 6 oe high, better grade of 
leather, $3.00 per 

Steel Shoes, 6 oo high, extra grade 
por prone, biack or tan color, $3.50 per 


*ibteel Shoes, 9 inches high, $4,00 per 


Btcel Shoes, 9 inches high, extra grade 
of leather, black or tan color, $5.00 per pair. 
Steel Shoes, 12 inches high, extra grade 
A ane. black or tan color, $6.00 per 


Par oel Shoes, 16 inches high, extra grade 
of leather, black or tan color, $7.00 per pair. 


Boys’ Stee! Shoes, Sizes 1 to & 


Six inches high Boys’ Steel Shoes, $250 
per pair. 

Nine inches high Boys’ Steel Shoes, extra 
grade leather, black or tan color, $3.50 
per pal 
Don't. “sweat your feet and make them 
tender by wearing hot rubber boots, felt 
boots or arctics. Throw the old things away. 
Get a pair of Steel Shoes and learn what foot 


The uppe 


eat! You can work in mud, slush, snow, 
hot sand, underbrush or stubble with absolute comfort. Wear Steel Shoes and 


Save $5 to $10 a Year! 


No need of buying several pairs of working shoes and rubber boots every year. 
One pair of Steel Shoes will outwear them all! We are prepared to prove this 
by actual evidence from wearers. 


pecee when partly worn. Fifty extra 
ivets Cost only 30 Cents and should 


comfort really means. 


oin Great ArmyofFarmers | 
Zim Who Wear STEEL SHOES! 


Indestructible Soles of Light, Springy Steel and Waterproof Leather Uppers, Com- 
bining Utmost Economy with Marvelous Ease and Comfort. No More Sore Feet! 


The lightness, neatness, comfort and durability of Steel Shoes have created a stam- 
pede of buyers, We can scarcely make them fast enough to supply the tremendous demand. 


One pair of Steel Shoes will outwear from three to six pairs of the best all-leather shoes 
The soles are pressed out of one piece of special 
rs are made of the best grade of water- 
proofed leather—remarkably soft and pliable. The Hair Cushion Insoles rest the feet and 
absorb perspiration and odors. 


Grandest Shoes for Farm Work! 


For hunting, plowing, harrowing, ditching, working in stables and barnyards or any 
® kind of farm work, Steel Shoes are simply 


For Men 
and Boys 


Order a Pair of Steel Shoes To- 
day on Free Examination 


We want you to slip on a pair of Steel 
Shoes, for we know they will sur rise and 
delight you, Shoes sent for Free Examina- 
tion on receipt of the price. If not found as 
represented, notify us to send for them at our 
expense and we will refund your money at 
once. 

You may be getting good work shoes, but 
are not getting the best value for your 
money unless you are buying Steel Shoes. 
Convince yourself that your money is 
being spent to the best possible advantage 
before buying your next pair of work shoes. 
It costs you nothing to see Steel Shoes and 
examine them. They have got to look better 
to you than any other work shoes in the 
market, or you don’t have to keep them. 

For general field work we strongly recom- 
mend our 6-inch high Steel Shoes, at $3.50 
per pair, or the 9-inch, at $5.00 per pair. For 
all classes of use requiring high-cut shoes, 
our 32 or 16-inch high Steel Shoes are abso- 
lutely indispensable. 

Don’t hesitate. Any banker, any express 
company, will tell you we are _ responsible. 
The editor of this paper will do the same. 
zon need Steel Shoes and you need them 

W. Don’t put it off, but accept our liberal 
Sons Examination Offer at once, and make 
sure of getting your shoes promptly. 

Send to-day! No risk! No bother! No 
obligation! Order direct from thisad. (64) 


STEEL SHOE CO., Dert.52, RACINE, WIS, 


Canadian Factory—Toronto, Canada. 
Creat Britain Factory—Northampton, Eng. 











planted it should be turned under early 
in the spring when the soil is moist, so 
that the moisture will rot the rye. If 
an un@trdrain is laid it will change a 
worthless piece of ground into one very 
suitable for extensive cultivation. 





On the Water Wagon for Fair. 


*“Won’t you step up an’ jine us in a 
glass o’ ginger pop, Si?’”’ said Bill Gran- 


‘ger, generously, to old Si Hayseed at 


the Crossroads store. “I just sold a six- 
weeks’ old calf fer nine dollars, an’ don’t 
mind being a little reckless. What you 
say to a ginger-pop?” 

“Much obleeged, I’m sure, Bill,” said 
Si, “but the fact is, ginger pop ruther 
goes to my head, an’ I better let it 
alone,” 

“That so? Well, what do you say to 
a glass o’ sody? Like to have you join 
me in’ something.” 

“Well, Bill, sody sort o’ stings my 
throat an’ makes me sneeze. But if 
you’re bound to stand treat you might 
get ginger pop for the other boys an’ if 
it’s all the same to you, I’ll take five 
cents’ wuth o’ ten-penny nails. I come 
in to git a few fer a fence I got to fix, 
an’ if you’d as soon I took the nails as a 
drink, I’m agreeable.”’ 

“All right, all right, Si. Anything to 
kep the baby quiet, as the sayin’ is. 
Here, Mr. Storekeeper, you do Si up five 
cents wuth o’ nails an’ take it out of 
this quarter!”—‘‘Puck.” 





“Why are all those people flocking 
down to Hiram Hardapple’s barn?” 
asked the old farmer on the hay wagon. 

“Hi’s got a curiosity down thar,” 
chuckled the village constable. 

“That so? What kind of a curiosity 
is_ it?’ 

“Why Hi’s old red-and-white Jersey 
cow. The other night the old critter 
had the colic and Hi went down with 
his lantern to give her a dose of cow 
medicine. Blamed if he didn’t make a 
mistake and give her a pint of gasoline.” 

“Do tell! Didn’t kill her, did it?” 

“No, but by heck, it had a funny ef- 
fect. ‘Now instead of going ‘Moo moo!’ 
like “any any sensible cow, she goes 
‘Honk, honk!’ ” 


Pudding-Head Philosophy. 


Every country town is the nursery for 
the city. 

Farm boys are not so anxious to ar- 
rive at the hay-day of life. 

Those who tread old ground never 
make many discoveries. 

The mayor of a country town is al- 
ways a great specimen. 

All goats are not Nannies but all 
Nannies are mostly plain goat. 

If men were bobcats we might then 
understand all of their queer doings. 

Queer things are not necessarily fun- 
ny nor are funny things always queer. 

The buffalo gnat is not very discrim- 
inating in its nip on the outer man. 

Wives have to use as much patience 
on their husbands as sugar in a goose- 
berry pie. 

The automobile’s most creditable 
work is in saving the wear and tear 
on horses’ necks. 

The demand of the hour is for good 
men and the real ones are becoming 
scarcer every minute. 

The biggest tumble bug is usually the 
first of the tribe to fall off the bush. 

The old time scout who did not shoot 
an indian in the back was never re- 
garded esthetically correct.—“‘Field and 
Farm.” 

Roman Hyacinths.—This class of 
bulbs are due to arrive this month and 
can be planted as soon as received. Use 
boxes of a uniform size, about three 
inches deep and of dimensions easy to 
handle. 











Is Farming Fun?—It is ludicrous to 
notice how universally farming is con- 
sidered a pastime by those not engaged 
in it; or if not a pastime, then a con- 
venient and sure way of making a liveli- 
hood, if not a fortune, says “American 
Cultivator.” How few understand that 
it is a science which requires long and 
careful study before the practitioner is 
qualified to carry it on with any degree 
of proficiency and profit. Letters like 
the following are frequently received in 
this office: “I have spent (twenty to 
forty) years in the blank business and 
have put by a little money (or haven’t 
saved any), or have lost my health, or 
yearn for the natural life, and think TI 
shall buy a place and become a farmer. 
What branch of the trade do you con- 
sider me best adapted to, or what would 
pay me best? I do not care to get rich 
but must make a living for myself and 
family of five or six persons. How 
much money can be made with so many 
cows (or sheep)? Will it be best for 
me to make butter or sell milk and is 
it cheaper to raise feed or to buy it? 
ete.” 

The writer of this letter is in earnest 
and must be answered soberly; yet 
where is the farmer who wouldn’t be 
made to laugh all over by it? If a 
life-long farmer should turn his eyes 
toward mercantile pursuits, or banking, 
or mining, and express his willingness 
to follow one of them because tired of 
the fields or of his dairy, wouldn’t he 
be viewed as a curiosity and wouldn’t 
people wonder at his assurance ? 





iaanuating Time. 

There is a pause of a few days now 
for work about the barn yards. They 
need to be put in ship shape for next 
winter, says “Fruitman and Gardener.” 
It doesn’t take a big pile for a hundred 
loads of manure, worth on your land at 
least fifty dollars. It is well to consider 
carefully what field needs it most. Per- 
haps the meadow needs a top dressing. 
It certainly will boom the next corn 
crop. But spare a few loads for the 
old apple trees. Give a load to each 
tree; spread over a surface sixteen feet 
square. 


Compost for Winter. 

To prepare a compost for use in the 
greenhouse during the winter is one of 
the most important jobs to be seen to 
at this time. The compost that was got 
together some time ago should now be 
turned over and well broken up, so as 
to be in readiness when wanted. A 
compost consisting of two-thirds loamy 
sod to one-third of well decomposed 
cow manure will answer admirably for 
the average florist who handles a variety 
of crops. Now is the time to get sod 
for next year’s bench crops. Some 
land that has been in pasture for a 
number of years will make an ideal 
compost. The more fibrous it is, all the 
bettér. It should be stacked in square 
piles and about six feet high. To every 
two or three loads of sod, add a load 
of well-rotted barn-yard manure, cow 
manure being preferable.—‘Horticul- 
ture.” 





Fall Bulbs. 

October is the month for planting 
the crocus, tulip and hyacinth. If 
bought early these bulbs are not ex- 
pensive. They do not need a very rich 
soil for the elements which go to make 
the flowers are already stored in the 
bulbs. Plant about two inches under 
the surface, and when cold weather ar- 
rives, mulch lightly to prevent alternate 
freezing. The starry crocus will be the 
first to salute you in the spring. 





A simple hearted and truly devout 
country preacher, who _ had tasted. but 
few of the drinks of the world, took 
dinner with an _ aristocratic family, 
where a glass of milk punch was quietly 
set down by each plate. In silence and 
happiness this new Vicar of Wakefield 
quaffed his goblet, and then added: 
“Madam, you should daily thank God 
for such a cow.” 





Study your birds and breed them so 
as to bring the egg record up. ~Quick 
growth, early maturity. It will pay 
you. 





The man with the hoe is making the 
earth cleaner. 
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Hotel 
Cumberland 


S. W. Cor. Broadway and 54th St. 


NEW YORK 


Near 50th Street Subway and 58d St. 
Elevated Station. 





Ideal location near depots, shops 
and Central Park. 


NEW AND FIRE-PROOF. 
$2.50 with Baths, and up. 


Send for booklet. 


HARRY P. STIMSON 
Formerly of Hotel Imperial. 


R. J. BINGHAM 
Formerly of Hotel Woodward. 
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Popular Fruit 
Growing 


By SAMUEL B. GREEN, B. S. Hort., For. 


Professor of Horticulture and Forestry in the 
University of Minnesota 


This book covers the subject of Fruit 
Culture iff a most thorough and practi- 
cal manner. The great growth and wide 
specializing in fruit growing has led to 
the increase of troublesome pests. This 
subject is explained so carefully that a 
painstaking grower can quickly recognize 
the presence of these pests in their for- 
mation and check their injuries by apply- 
ing the methods of extermination so 
minutely described in the chapters ‘In- 
sects Injurious to Fruits.” 

Each subject is treated in a most ex- 
haustive manner, every phase of fruit 
growing is considered from a _ practical 
standpoint and the very latest ideas and 
methods outlined and discussed. 

An abundance of new thought has been 
crowded into these pages. Many special 
drawings and illustrations are used to 
more clearly explain the author’s meth- 
ods. Among the many topics discussed 
are: The factors of successful fruit 
growing, orchard protection, insects in- 
jurious to fruits, spraying and spraying 
apparatus, harvesting and marketing, 
principles of plant growth, propagation of 
fruit plants, pome fruits, stone fruits, 
grapes, small fruits, nuts, etc., etc. At 
the end of each chapter are suggestive 
questions on the matter presented. 


Fully Illustrated 5 1-2 x7 inches 
300 pages $1.00 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PERFECTION 
Stable Equipments 


Swing Stanchions, swivel or 
chain-hanging, steel or 
wood, with steel or wood 
frames, Steel Stalls, Man- 

r Partitions, Water Basins, 
eonnies Tanks, Plumb- 








ing, Litter and Feed Carriers, with rod or angle track, 
andeverything in Barn Equipment. BATES & SWIFT 
SP. MFG. CO., Box 122, CUBA, N. Y. 


ATENTS fonrunes 
qizEs for patents. _ Patents secured 


h us advertised without 
New lists of if inven tiene nesiee gag pass le 
ts to inventors. 4 





inventors fail.” Book on paten 
rough sketch or model for —~ y of Patent 
m patentability 


records and iS repart.on 
nts in 500 cities Grediey pecisl 
c TT. te of Patents had fu Ii lt charge ot 
« — lee, 
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Winter Profits from Poultry. 

The winter profits to be derived from 
a flock of fowls depends largely—very 
largely—upon their housing and keep- 
ing. It is unreasonable to expect hens 
that are kept in a cold,, damp, filthy 
house to produce eggs, and they simply 
will not do it. It is much easier to fix 
the house up now than it will be after 
the weather gets cold; in fact, the 
chances are ten to one that if the re- 
pairs are not made before the cold 
weather sets in they will not be made 
at all, and the result will be a lot of 
roupy, sniveling, profitless hens and a 
disappointed owner. 

The little cracks in the poultry house 
are what play havoc with the flock, 
especially if they are where they will 
allow little currents of air to reach the 
fowls when on the roosts. Fresh air is 
beneficial when properly supplied, but 
when it is filtered through cracks or 
knot holes it does harm to the flock. 

Arrangements must be made for a 
supply of green food, without which the 
fowls will not do their best. In locali- 
ties where such things are plentiful it 
is very easy to get a supply of vege- 
tables at small cost, buying up small 
potatoes, turnips, etc., that are not fit 
for the market or table. We have al- 
ways made it a practice to arrange with 
some cabbage raiser to get the unde- 
veloped heads that are not worth the 
harvesting except for winter feed for 
poultry or other live stock. They can 
generally be secured for next to noth- 
ing—in fact, we have seen acres of them 
left in the field to decay. Cabbage 
makes excellent feed for poultry and 
can be kept all winter. 

Then we must have a dust bath for 
the fowls, and there is nothing better 
than fine road dust. A few barrels 
can be gathered in a short time, and 
it will not only furnish material for the 
dust bath, but can be scattered on the 
dropping boards, and it is not a bad 
idea to cover the floor with it to a depth 
of two or three inches, especially if 
they are of wood or cement. This will 
not only make the floors warmer, but 
will prevent corns and bumble-feet. 
The dust should be stored in a dry place 
in boxes or barrels. 

There is also litter to provide, and 
we know of nothing better than dry 
leaves. These can be secured in any 
locality, and there is no excuse for any- 
one trying to winter a flock of fowls 
without litter to work in. A good sup- 
ply of litter on the floor—a foot is not 
too much—means_ exercise for the 
fowls; exercise means vigor and health, 
and this means profit, and profit is 
what we are all looking for. 

An effort should be made to get the 
fowls in the pink of condition before 
the beginning of winter. 





Sects 
Preparing for Winter. 

If the best results are to be obtained 
from the flock during the winter 
months, says the Minnesota “Farmer,” 
preparations for their housing and care 
should be commenced along about 
August, and even then it is ten to one 
that Jack Frost will catch the poultry- 
man not wholly prepared for his visit. 
In the first place, an effort should 
be made to get the fowls through the 
moult as quickly as possible, as it is 
the early moulting hen that is the most 
prolific layer in winter: The Van Dreser 
plan of forcing the moult can be re- 
sorted to with profit. This is simply 
to withhold the usual supply of feed for 
a week or ten days, giving the fowls 
just enough food to keep them alive, 
and then, after making them “fast” for 
this period, feed heavily on highly 
nutritious food, all they will eat. Fowls 
treated this way will start to moult 
much earlier and will get through the 
process much quicker than when al- 
lowed to moult naturally. 





It has been proved the measly hen 
can do more work than seven men. To 
her sweet soul, in view of that, I kindly 
doff my garden hat. In half an hour 
she’ll scratch away, the plantings of a 
half a day. 





Eggs for the market should be clean, 
they look better and sell better, any 
dirt should be removed, 


Preserving Eggs. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: First— 
take forty gallons rain water, in which 
put twelve pounds of fresh lime, and six 
pounds of salt, stir it several times a 
day and it will be sufficiently dissolved 
to all the other ingredients. 

Second—take eight ounces of cream 
tartar, eight ounces saltpeter, eight 
ounces baking soda, four ounces of 
borax, and two ounces hyper-samphin; 
dissolve all of these in a gallon of hot 
rain water, then pour all into the lime 
water. Stir once an hour for three or 
four hours and the solution will be 
ready for use. 

Third—put all perfectly fresh eggs 
and none cracked into the vessel that 
you wish to preserve them in, then stir 
up the solution that is in the barrel, 
dip out before it is settled enough solu- 
tion to cover the eggs you wish to pre- 
serve, allowing solution to be two inches 
of the eggs. 

Fourth—when the vessel containing 
the eggs is filled to within three or four 
inches of the top with eggs, place an old 
cloth over them, tuck in securely around 
the eggs, then cover the cloth with some 
of the lime settlings that is in the barrel 
in which you made your solution; these 
settlings will keep the solution the same 
strength at the top of the vessel that 
it is at the bottom. Do not let any of 
the cloth hang over the sides of the 
vessel or it will act as a siphon and 
run the solution out of the vessel. 

Any kind of barrel may be used to 
preserve eggs in providing it is perfectly 
clean and free from all smell. Do not 
use solution but once as the shell ab- 
sorbs all the strength of the drugs. 
Leave eggs in solution until you wish 
to use or sell them, they will keep as 
long after taking them out of solution 
as any other fresh egg. 

When ready to ship take eggs from 
solution, put them in a basket and dip 
the basket two or three times in a ves- 
sel of perfectly fresh clean water so as 
to rinse off all of the lime, then let eggs 
dry. As soon as perfectly dry they are 
ready to pack in cases and ship as you 
do fresh eggs. 

The hyper-samphine prevents eggs 
from tasting of lime and gives nice ap- 
pearance when put on the market. Look 
at your barrel occasionally and as the 
water evaporates, add a little, eggs must 
always be covered with the solution 
about two inches deep. 


Winter Eggs. 

The most practical method to secure 
eggs in November is to have a flock 
of vigorous early hatched, well matured 
pullets, says Pennsylvania ‘‘Farmer.” 
However, it is by no means always the 
early hatched pullet that is the No- 
vember egg producer. More depends 
upon her vigor and maturity. It is 
absolutely necessary to do a little forc- 
ing through the growing season to have 
laying pullets in the fall. This is ac- 
complished by the use of good food, 
plenty of exercise and cledn quarters. 

In regard to food, clean, hard grain 
is the best in forcing growth. It is 
advisable to feed a mixture of grain of 
various kinds in sizes suitable for the 
growth of the birds to be fed. Beef 
scraps are indispensable as food for 
young pullets. The birds can be judges 
of the amount that is good for them to 
eat. Poor meat, however, is sure to 





‘bring bowel trouble, and consequently 


stunted growth. Only the best and 
freshest of beef scraps should be fed. 
Granulated charcoal should be acces- 
sible to the birds at all times. 

Green food is now regarded quite as 
important as the grain ration in raising 
young pullets. Rape is the best green 
food, perhaps, though grass is also 
excellent. As a suggestion, it might be 
well to broadcast a basket of good 
white oats in a lot containing about 
fifty growing pullets. As soon as the 
sprouts appear the birds go after them 
and get the grain as well as the green 
sprout, 





To make hens lay, put some oats in 
a box, pour warm water over them, and 
keep in warm place. Feed a small 
quantity to hens each morning after the 
oats begin to grow and get green. 
Oats soaked in milk are splendid. 














Poultry Pointers. 


Kerosene the roosts. 

Have regular feeding hours to feed. 

Dampness is to be prevented at all 
times. 

A liberal use of whitewash is bene- 
ficial, 

One bad egg is a thorn in your repu- 
tation, 

It is what you feed that counts in 
results. 

As the weather gets warm lessen 
the feed of corn. 

Millet is a good feed to put in the 
scratching litter. 

When the chicks’ 
droop look for lice. 

Rats are a bad thing when they take 
quarters in the poultry house. 

In breeding be careful not to drop 
utility points to get standard. 

A little linseed meal in the soft feed 
once in a while is very beneficial. 

The character of the food: has much 
to do with the quality of the eggs. 

Always, have plenty of grit before 
your fowls, remember it is their teeth. 

High feeding and lack of exercise is 
the cause of a good many infertile eggs 
in the spring. 


wings begin to 





Now is the time to fix up the hen- 
houses. If you don’t want to buy tarred 
paper, take some of the rolls of wall- 
paper lying around the house and paste 
over the cracks. It will make the place 


very much warmer.—‘“Farm Journal.” 


by 












SEPARATOR 


NT ON TRIAL, FULLY 
GUARANTE ED. A new, well 
made, easy running separator for 
$15.95. Skims hot or cold milk; 
heavy or light cream. Different 
from this picture which illus 





dairy is large or small, obtain our 
handsome free catalog. Address 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR C0. alaibet hy, 
MAKE HENS LAY 


y feeding raw bone, Its egg-producing value is been 
a. that of grain. more fertile, >, —_— 
vigorous, broilers earlier, fowls heavier, 
profits larger. 


5 LATEST 
MANN S ‘Move. Bone Cutter 
all bone with adhering meat and 
gristie Rover clogs. 10 Days’ Free Trial. 
© money in advance, 
Send Today for Free Book. 
F. W. Mann Co., Box 39, Milford, Mass. 


JUMBO SOUAB BREEDER 


are largest and fastest breed: 

















La4 
WITH SQUABS." Address, PROVIDENCE 
_BOUAB COMPANY, 7720. Hope St., Providence, R. bk 


an * Crown Bone Cutter 








BEST MADE 
I owest 


Hens fed cut green bone lay 
Paavo eget. Get a Crown Bone 
tter. Seni weg bag Eco, > . 
‘Wilson Bros., Box &07, in Price 





TOOLS FOR CAPONIZING FOWLS 


FOR SALE, with full instructions for 
their use. Address, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. ¥. 





Dogs, Pigeons, Hares, etc. List free. Colored Des’s 
60 page book 10c. J. A. Bergey, Box J, Telford, Pa. 


Mount Birds 


3 'e teach you by mail to stuff end mount 
a bids ot Birds, Animais, Game 
> Also to tan skins and make 
rugs. Decorate your home with your beau 
tiful trophies, or command big income sell- 
ing specimens and mounting for others. Eas- 
ily, quickly lara yo in 5 ae hg by men - 
pany today for 
ree book cok "How "to to Mount Birds "and 


C Antti omne eee 
FREE AND FUR LAWS 


4 page book worth hun- 
het of dollars to hunt- 
ers, trappers and campers. 

Gives all furand game laws 
— how to © more 
A We give you a copy 

FREE with HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPE A big 160 page maga 
zine fullof hunting news, good stories and valuable facts for 
trappers. oad a copy; or CAMP AND TRAIL,a 24 page week!y— 
y. to iitaitne. tonbeing: Salad. gune: dogs, etc. 
Send 5c or 10c Jew for the magazine you want and get the book 
free. A. R. HARDING PUB.CO., Box 519, Colur ‘bus, Ohie. 


9 O VAR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, Ferrets, 
























LET US TAN i 
YOUR HIDE. 


Cattle or rr: ide, O Calf, Dog, Deer, 
orany kind o with hair or fur on. 
We e Faby a light, odorless, 
wind, moth and water proof, and make 
them into coats (for men or women) 
robes, rugs or gloves when so ordered. 

Your fur goods will cost you lessthan 
to bey. them, and be worth more, Send 
three or more cow or horse hides in one 
shipment from anywhere east of 
ver and we pay the freight both ways. 





Get our illustrated catalog which 
gives prices of tanning, taxidermy and 
| mounting, Also prices of fur 
good i d big moun game heads 


we & 
The ee | Frisian Fur Company, 
571 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N Y. 
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Value of Old Hens. 


Some fanciers have hens four and five 
years old that they would not take 
twenty-five, or even fifty dollars for, 
says H. B. Geer, in “Southern Culti- 
vator.” ‘Thete are some old hens in 
the home flock on the farm that have 
individual names, and they are valued 
above all the hens in the flock. No one 
who knows anything about hens keeps 
a hen until she is three or four years 
old, unless she has superior qualities. 
We have know some old hens that we 
felt like erecting monuments to them 
when they passed away. This craze 
that some people have for pullets every 
year for layers, is a crazy craze indeed. 
The person who discards the old hens 
entirely and breeds pullets or yearlings 
only, can not have characteristic and 
marked strain of fowls to call his own. 

We must breed old hens largely that 
we have tried and known to possess 
meritorious points, if we would have 
uniformity, beauty, and vigor in our 
flock. One good old hen and one good 
rooster,—tried and true may found a 
strain of superior quality. Miscellaneous 
breeding from untried pullets is not 
gathering from it is scattering to the 
four corners. 

Keep and breed and try some of your 
hens that you like, then if they demon- 
strate superior qualities, hold on to 
them till they die, even if they run 
down to only fifty or sixty eggs a year. 

Feeding for Autumn Eggs. 

All during the spring, and the early 
part of the summer we fed our hens 
on a mixture of pure wheat bran and 
corn hearts meal—about equal parts, 
with grain only three or four times a 
week, and they thrived on it and laid 
well. But, as the autumn season came 
on they seemed to get tired of it, and 
to scratch out and scatter the mixture 
from the bins as much as possible, and 
to seem to be going into early moult— 
stopping laying almost entirely. Especi- 
ally has this been true of our Leghorns; 
and so we put our thinking cap on to 
devise a plan to hold them up to the 
laying scratch to some extent at least 
during the early autumn. And so, with 
this object in view, and a large dry 
shed that was slatted up all around 
available, we corralled a dozen or two 
of our Leghorn hens, and put them 
in the shed enclosure, with roosting pro- 
vided therein. Then we littered the 
ground well with straw and other trash, 
and began feeding them with small 
grain and seeds in there for them to 
work out and of a morning and evening 
we give them a good feed of fresh white 
clover gathered while the dew is on it. 

This system we find is rallying them 
greatly. They are getting red in comb, 
increasing in weight, scratching and 
singing all through the day, and making 
all kinds of cute nests in obscure parts 
of the shed, and laying more eggs than 
all the Leghorns on the place that have 
the range, and the old system of feed- 
ing. And so, in order to make as good 
a thing as we can all around, we are 
putting some selected hens of each 
breed in similar enclosures, and under 
like care and feed, and we find it is 
working out good results. This is a 
good plan for one to get eggs for 
autumn and fall hatching, from the 
hens that would otherwise “go dry.” 

Fattening Poultry. 

The Fattening-Pen.—The fattening- 
pen should be dry and, if possible, well 
ventilated and free from drafts, says 
L. UW. Bailey in ‘‘Cyclopedia of American 
Agriculture.” The birds that are cooped 
must not be placed in direct drafts or 
many will take cold. An open shed, 
with three sides tight, makes a good 
place for early fall or summer fattening, 
but for late fall more protection is re- 
quired to secure the best gains. 

Crate Feeding vs. Loose Pen-Feeding. 
—For a number of years the writer has 
conducted experiments with chickens in 
crates and in loose pens. He has tried 
six different feeders, with varying re- 
sults. With some feeders, equally good 
results were secured with birds in crates 
as in loose pens. In the case of two 
feeders in particular, the birds could not 
be fed to advantage in loose pens as 
compared with crates. With one feed- 
er, on the other hand, slightly better 
returns were secured in some cases with 
birds in pens. 
of chickens seem to think that the 
crate-fed birds are much supérior to 
those fed in loose pens. The writer 
prefers to feed birds in crates, for the 
reason that it takes less room. They 





are fed with less expenditure of labor, time in the corn crib, eating with the 
and a more even profit is returned. hogs, are in danger of dying suddenly 
However, there are many persons who with apoplexy. 


can get good results from feeding birds 
in box-stalls and like apartments. 





Purity. 





The majority of buyers than the mongrel deadbeats tolerated 


sachusetts man has succeeded in pro- 

Do not keep more breeds of poultry ducing a wool-bearing hen. 
than you can keep to breed in strict needed, however, is a hen that will lay 
sixteen eggs a day. 




























































Poultry-Manure. 

An average sample of the droppings 
of high-fed hens contains about thirty 
or thirty-two pounds of nitrogen, thirty 
pounds of phosphoric acid and fifteen 
or sixteen pounds of potash in each ton, 
says ‘‘Farm and Fireside.’”’ This manure, 
therefore, is especially rich in nitrogen. 
But much of it is either diluted absorb- 
ents or weakened by leaching and ex- 
posure, and may not contain much more 
than half those amounts. We usually 
reinforce our poultry-droppings by 
scattering acid phosphate (a plain 
superphosphate) over them while ac- 
cumulating under the roosts. This saves 
ammonia and enriches the manure with 
phosphoric acid. In applying it for 
garden crops, especially cauliflowers, 
cabbages and such vegetables as require 
plenty of potash, I also apply with it 
a quantity of potash, in the muriate 
form. For melons and the like, a good 
dose of superphosphate alone will be 
sufficient. 

“What will be the consequence of 
putting too much in the soil?” is an- 
other of his questions. We can put so 
much of this strong manure in the soil 
that it will burn up the roots and kill 
the plants. We ought to first compost 
the manure so that it is fine and not in 
great soggy chunks, and then get it 
well mixed with the soil. I am not 
afraid of it, and apply it broadcast over 
the land with a shovel, just as it comes 
from the hen-houses during winter and 
spring, and even in summer. In the 
ordinary course of tillage it becomes 
thoroughly incorporated with the soil, 
and gives good results. 





If pullets are to be fed a dry mash 
from a hopper this winter they should 
be started in now. It will help them 
toward laying maturity, says ‘“Farmer’s 
Voice.” If they are given free range 
they will not eat much of the mash at 
first, but will partake of it more liberal- 
ly when they commence to lay and food 
on the range becomes more scarce. 
There are many combinations that will 
make good mash meals for either moist 
or dry feeding, ‘but I prefer one that 
will be both simple and cheap to the 
more elaborate mixtures. My mixture 
is made in the proportion of 100 pounds 
wheat bran, 100 pounds wheat mid- 
dlings, 100 pounds hominy meal, and 50 
pounds gluten feed. I use hominy meal 
because it is cheaper than corn meal, 
but employed the latter until corn be- 
came so high that its use was prohibi- 
tive. This mash is kept in a feed box 
or hopper and the hens have access to 
it at all times. Other boxes contain beef 
scrap, oyster shell, grit and charcoal. 
Once or twice a day the hens are fed 
hard grain. The floor of the house is 
covered from six inches to a foot deep 
with straw and the grain is thrown 
thereon. This keeps them busy most of 
the day digging it out. The grain can 
be corn, wheat and any other grain 
that can be obtained. These can be 
mixed or alternated as desired. 


Cost of Producing Eggs. 

James S. Dryden, writing in the Ore- 
gon Agricultural College Bulletin, re- 
lates the results of some interesting ex- 
periments made ‘by him, covering sev- 
eral years, in which every ounce of food 
consumed by six pens of Leghorns was 
weighed. The six pers of hens con- 
sumed during the year 564 pounds of 
wheat, 296 pounds of corn, 203 pounds 
of oats, 112 pounds of bran and shorts, 
and 235 pounds of skim milk, in addi- 
tion to some animal food. The cost 
of the total food per fowl for the year 
varied in different pens from 61 cents 
to 78 cents, and averaged 66 cents. The 
wheat was charged at 1 cent a pound, 
corn at 1% cents, oats at 1 cent, skim 
milk at a fifth of a cent, and bran and 
shorts at three-fifths of a cent. The 
animal food cost from 5 to 6 cents per 
fowl. The wheat constituted nearly a 
half of the total cost. 

The hens laid an average of 144 eggs 
per fowl. 








Poultry Notes. 

If hens lay soft shell eggs it indi- 
cates they are too fat, feed less and 
keep them busy. 

Pullets and hens will lay just as well 
without the attention of a male bird as 
with one. 

Pure breeds will give better returns 


by our grandparents. 

In mating for breeding, be careful to 
have the male excel in points that are 
deficient in the females. 

Fat, heavy hens that spend too much 


Gs. 


A Boston paper declares that a Mas- 
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High Cost of Lifting. 

As someone has said, “A man is 
naturally a little set against any idea 
that somebody else thought out first.’ 

It often happens that the way of do- 
ing things that was economical years 
ago is an extravagant method now. 
There is not a more common and strik- 
sing example of this than the persistency |, 
with which many farmers continue to 
use the ordinary farm wagon with high 
wood wheels. Experience shows that 
the high wheel wagon has no place on 
the farm for general knock-about work, 
because of the unnecessary, extra heavy 
lifting. 

The ideal wagon for this kind of work 
is one on which the wheels are low, 
allowing the bed to be close to the 
ground as possible, thus giving the. 
shortest possible lift, making the job 
quicker and easier and enabling a boy 
to do the work of a man, or one man 
the work of two. 

Such a wagon is now being made with 
low steel wheels. It has an additional 
advantage in that the wheels have broad 
tires which prevent the rutting of roads 
and tearing up of the fields and that 
means decreasing the pull on the team. 
It saves the man, the beast and the 
land—three ways of decreasing the high 
cost of lifting. 

If one does not care to buy an entire 
new wagon, a set of steel wheels only 
can be bought, of any height desired 
and made to fit the old wagon. Or 
wheels can be secured to fit a regular 
farm wagon and the change from wood 
to steel wheels can be made back and 
forth in five minutes’ time as the work 
requires. Either way you figure it this 
gives one an extra Handy Wagon for 
all of the thousand one one little jobs 
on the place—at just the price of the 
wheels. 

The steel wheel is filling a real need 
nowadays. No farmer who is running 
his place right can afford to be without 
one. A postal sent to the Electric Wheel 
Company, Quincy, Illinois, will bring 
full information on wheels and wagons 
with instructions on taking measure- CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 


ments, sizes to order, etc. Established 16 Years 
O- 957 F. Street, Washington, D. C. 


Stranger—‘“I see Carnegie has. of- 
fered your town a library.” 
Uncle ’Rastus—‘‘Lemme tell yo’ 
sumpin’ sah—de cryin’ need ob dis Ww 
> « ” a 
town am a circulatin’ ‘hencoop.”— Cleaner, Cigar Clipper, Dome o ener, Screw 


“Judge.” Driver. fomple 10c. Agents w 
G. Trader Co., ‘3 Duane St., N. Y. 





Trapping this Fall. 


VICTOR 
TRAPS 


are sure fo o and 








\sure to hold. Every 

genuine Victor Tr: i, 

is pierced with a 
Ask your Dealer 


Insist on the V” 





F ease mention Green s Fruit Grower. 


KENT YOUR IDEAS 


$8,500 for one invention 

“How to Obtain a Patent” aad 

“What to Invent” sent Send rough 

sketch for free report as to patentability. 

Patents advertised for sale at our expense 

in fourteen Manufacturers’ Journals. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 






























10 IN ONE Most useful small tool 
made. NickeledKeyRing, 
Nail Cutter, Cleaner, Era- 
ser, Pencil Sharpener. 











You Eastern farmers can make more growing fruit than from any other crop. < 
isa pee business you should push—in te is your tee opportunity. * 1 tell you you - 
ight soil, fertility, water, sunshine, good trees, know-how, labor and markets—¢hese 
eight vital things are necessary—and these only, plus the man who knows how to use them. 
You have the eight essentials. From my orchard experience, I know that the hermel and 
climate in the Middle Atlantic and New England states are ninety to a hundred per cen! 
for fruit as in any section of the world. About the only br amore you and the Colorado man 
whose 12-acre farm is worth $25,000, is that he started and has returns, while you are going to begin now. 
Even your unproductive hills will raise the finest grade of fruit. You have every condition needed to 
make just as much money as your successful neighbor, and your land and labor are ae. +. 
fruit = to $4,000 an acre is the rule in such places as Hood River, . We . 
Grand Valley, Col.; i these are not due to conditions of soil or climate. Appli 
how makes them—people aay found out what could be done, and did it. 
The secret of these phenomenal successes in getting profit from 
ot thee is simple aud short: Siant wit 
and then care for 
























In all my 
wels to study fruit- 
growing, I find that u up-to-date methods 

in sure robust trees and big’ cross of “fancy” and ‘‘choice” 

fruit selling for “extra” prices every year. Plant all the fruit you 
can, whether you are confined to a city back yard or have a thousand acres. 


Pll Send You Free “How to Grow Fruit” 


pam... yom a book we publish, giving the best methods and — taught us by 20 years’ experience with 
over 100,000 bearing trees and 2,000 acres of nursery, into details, and shows that the 

profits mentioned here are nensarvage on your farm. It tells you how to raise fruit, from se! 
ting a location to packing for market. The way you can, without charge, get Harri rvici 
, to help = help yourself, is also given. It sells for om I wil) send 
UPON 6 it free, though, if you send me the coupon attached. want to help 
C2 > | you to learn, to your everlasting benefit, that it will pay you big 
copy of *How to | %© xrow fruit. Hence, I'll give you this book. Write me today. 


Grow Fruit” | ORLANDO HARRISON, Private Desk 6. J. G. Harrison & Sons Art) 
RAGES WORSEN, SEREEI, Ee = 


and one copy of 

“How to Plant 

About the Coun- ** How to Plant About th Home” is a most 
try Home,"price | complete and valuable Tele. book, telling you a to 
25 cents each— | properly placeand ca. = or fruit trees,evergreens,et 

tf mailed to Or- | as ornamentals, for the greatest beauty, com comfort ake 
fando Harrison, | profit. It’s also a 25c. book, but acopy will be sent 
within 30 days. pun ityen subem atete onememeniiie an days 












































Must be sold to make room 
for young stock. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks and Single Comb 
Brown Leghorns. All strong, selected, 
farm-grown fowls, only one year old. 
Just what you want for breeding next 
season. To make room for young chicks 
we must let them go, and offer Plym- 
outh Rock and Brown Leghorn hens at 
$2.00, fine male birds. at $2.50 to $3.00 
each. Only $6.00 to $8.00 per trio, 
while they last. 

They are worth much more money. 

Order at once and get the first pick. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. POULTRY YARDS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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‘ Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 


Gomhault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


Has Imitators But No Competitors. 
A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 


Curb, Splint. Sweeny, Capped H 
Strained Tendons, Founder, Fork 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone and other my 2 tumors, 
Cures all skin d 
Thrush, Diphtheria. Removes all 
Bunches from Forses or ae 
As 8 Hyman, Remedy for eumatism, 
) Sore Throat, etc., it : 1" le. 
Every bottle of Caustic Bal et & 
Warran to give satisfaction. Brice $ 1,50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, 7 a 
Spee 
testimonials, etc. Address 4 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 6, 








Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


The Rochester Radiator 
wi Save ¥ Your Fuel 


or give you double the amount 
h of heat from the same fuel, if 

you will give it a trial, or we 
} will refund the money paid 
| for it. 

Prices from $2.00 to $12.00. 

Fits any Stove or Furnace. 

For Hard or Soft Coal, Wood or Gas. 

Easily cleaned, guaranteed not to 
choke or clog draft to chimney. 

Write for booklet on heating homes. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
10 Furnace St., Rochester, N. Y 


BAG TRUCK 
AND HOLDER 
SAVES one man’s labor. 
SAVES oo this means 


SAVES taking “wife from 
her auties. 
SAVES the bottom of 


Zs. 
SAVES heavy lift lifting and 
You can nd grain, 


Fie wags beans, etc., into 
he —. up an inclin 











ay ONLY $2.50 
TRUCK AND HOLDER $3.00 








Should be on 


EVERY 
FARM 


PRICE : 


With screw or lever, 


98c. 





Will not spill the 
grain. Easy to handle. 
Saves the bag. Holds | 
pao. Fills your | 

g with three scoops 
full. 


Price $1.00 


GREEN’S NURSERY CoO., 





M. Green, Supply Dept., Rochester, N. Y. | 


BAG SCOOP 





Don’t Wear a.Truss 


STUART'S PI PLAs-TRPABS po meme 










press 
against the pelvic bone, The 
most obstinate cases enred in the pri- 
vecy ofthe home. Thousands have 
successfully treated pmeeres without 
hindrance from work. Soft y 
pg are arene = Process of oure is natural, 
no farther use for trusses. We — what we 
say by sending = rial of Pi 
absolutely FRYE. Write TODAY. 


L OF F 
Address—PLAPAO LABORATORIES, Block 121 st, Louis, Mo. 
Grow Mushrooms 


For Big and Quick Profits. 
Ten years experience enables me to 
give practical instructions that will 
add $5 to $60 per week to your income 
miPor full paresis wre aud rvs, book, 
ation. For articulars and free 
aldress JACKSON MU Room FARM, 


ae yd — gg 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








SMALL FRUIT DEPARTMENT — 








in the Chautauqua 
District. 

The culture of the vineyard is all 
done by horse power except the hand 
hoeing. The one horse plow, the bang 
plow, the spring tooth harrow and the 
two-horse-vineyard cultivator, with the 
disc wheel to guide it with are the prin- 
cipal tools. The horse hoe, of course, 
is used for cleaning out under the vine. 

The Chautauqua grape grower has 
the method of cultivation reduced to a 
science. Nowhere are grapes cultivated 
so cheaply or rapidly as in Chautauqua 
county, N. Y.. Last season one team on 
my farm did all the work required to 
take care of fifty acres of grapes, in- 
cluding fourteen days spent in spraying. 

A vineyard should be gauged, plowed 
twice during the season, horse hoed and 
hand hoed once, and be cultivated every 
ten days at least, up to August 10 or 15. 
The cost of trimming, tieing and care 
should be done for about $12 per acre, 
up to time of harvesting. 

Vineyards infested with grape pests, 
such as the root worm and leaf hopper, 
require special treatment, that is, culti- 
vation and spraying, which adds to the 
expense above quoted. 


Grape Culture 


eit 





over the ground, says “Fruitman and 
Gardener.” This will in no way inter- 
fere with the growing of the rye, as it 
is so hardy that it will work its way 
up through the manure. The rye as a 
fertilizer is of itself of little value; but 
as a conserver of the plant food in the 
soil it plays a very important part. The 
freezing and thawing which alternate 
during the winter tends to cause the dis- 
solution of the plant food and the rains 
tend to leach the most valuable elements 
from the manure, and just at the time 
this is going on is the very time when 
the roots of the rye are feeding the most 
heavily. Consequently, the escaping 
plant food is absorbed and held by the 
roots of the rye, and when plowed under 
is in readiness for the plants. Rye also 
is valuable as a winter covering, pre- 
venting the soil from puddling and be- 
coming hard and lifeless. 


Setting Strawberries in the Fall. 

While we believe that most of our 
readers favor the spring setting of new 
strawberry beds, Mr. J. H. Haynes, of 
Ind., presents good reasons for doing 
this work in the fall. He writes: ‘For 
commercial purposes spring is the bet- 
ter time for this work; but for the small 
gardener or the farm we prefer fall 
setting. We have more time at that 
season than we do in the often short, 
fickle spring. There is much less labor 
attending fall setting, not having weeds 
nor runners to contend with, says 
“Practical Farmer.’”’ A well cared for 
bed set in the fall will produce larger 
and better berries than either the new 








One of the grape exhibits at a meeting of the Western New York Horticultural Society at Rochester, N. Y. 





About Planting Strawberries.—Mr. J. 
S. Thomas, of Massachusetts, did not 
succeed well with a few strawberry 
plants set out last spring. He asks 
whether he should plant this fall, and 
for such advice as I am able to give in 
regard to getting a start with the straw- 
berry. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: Possibly more 
people have difficulty in transplanting 
the strawberry than any other one fruit 
unless it is the blackcap raspbery. The 
trouble is when plants are ordered from 
a distance they may come in a dry spell 
and when the ground is not carefully 
prepared. If the ground is at all lumpy 
| it will not settle around the plants in a 
way to encourage them to begin growth. 
Through lumpy ground the air pene- 
| trates and the plants perish. For this 
| reason I advise my friends to plant 
strawberries in a small way at first and 

then to increase their plantation by 
| plants they have secured from their own 
| beds another year. If you have plants 
growing upon your place you can select 
a showery time or a time, when your 
| ground is just in the right condition for 
the plants to live and thrive when plant- 
|ed. Aside from this, if the plants are 
| growing on your own land you can take 
| up some earth with each plant, by using 








|a spade, and when thus set out the 
strawberry can be transplanted any time 
previous to July first or even when they 
are in blossom but of course the earlier 
they are planted the better. This sug- 
gestion of mine will be worth much to 
beginners in strawberry growing, but 
possibly you will not see the point so 
clearly as those who have had larger 
experience. I do not advise the plant- 
ing of strawberries in the fall. I advise 
planting red raspberries, blackberries, 
currants, gooseberries and grape vines 
and all hardy vines and trees, in the fall. 


After many years’ experience in pre- 
paring the soil for strawberries we have 
decided that the ‘best way is to break it 
up in the fall, sow rye at the rate of 
five pecks to the acre; then in the 
winter, when there is time to spare, 
haul out manure and spread it evenly 





spring set bed or the old beds. The 
beds are easier picked and will yield 
equally as well as any others. We get 
our beds in good shape through the 
summer, and also see that plants in- 
tended for removal are got in good 
order. Sometimes we arrange to use 
early potato ground for our fall beds. 
These are always fine. As early in 
August or September as the weather 
will permit, we do our planting. We 
set in rows three feet apart and plants 
twelve or fiftecn inches apart. If run- 
ners start we allow each plant to set 
three or four more, arranging them in 
order over the ground. Ground is kept 
loose and free from weeds. By freez- 
ing weather one can have a bed nearly 
covering the entire surface. The plants 
kept free from runners Will form mas- 
sive crowns, with foliage to surprise one. 
We have had single plants that a bushel 
basket would scarcely cover. Some of 
these plants produced wonderful fruit 
stems loaded with fine fruit. We sent 
three plants to the editor at Rochester, 
N. Y., that had on 691 berries. We sent 
one plant to M. Crawford, of Ohio, that 
had on 225 berries. From these over- 
burdened rows we took twenty-one ber- 
ries that weighed thirty-two ounces. 
These rows, on account of the great 
quantity of foliage, do not require much 
winter mulch—the less the better. 

A light coat of straw may be thrown 
over the bed, but this must all be re- 
‘moved in the early spring. Straw is a 
great attracter of frost, and if allowed 
to remain about the plants the first 
bloom will be killed. We do not even 
allow it to remain in the middles. Our 
advice is try a fall bed of strawberries. 
You will find it a paying thing. 


Take a ton of your chicken droppings 
and land plaster and add to this about 
six hundred pounds of ground phos- 
phate rock, mixing these thoroughly, 
and scatter over one acre of ground in 
the spring, then scatter evenly fifty 
bushels of wood ashes, or use the proper 
proportion of kanit, instead of wood 
ashes, you will have a well-balanced 
fertilizer for strawberries and for gen- 






eral purposes as well. If kainit is used 
it may be mixed in with the phosphate 
rock and droppings and the whole sown 
together. Write the German Kali Works, 
93 Nassau street, New York, for their 
free book on kainit. It-+ will give you 
much valuable information. 





Renewing Old Strawberry Beds. 


Some growers prefer to fruit straw- 
berries only one year, but where the 
beds are reasonably free from weeds 
and the plants are in good condition it 
is customary and quite satisfactory to 
fruit the plants two or even three years 
in succession. Where this is to be 
done the foliage should be mowed as 
soon as the fruit is picked. A scythe, 
or if the beds are quite large an ordi- 
nary grass mower, will do the work if 
run quite close over the beds. This 
material should be either: raked or 
burned off the plants. In a small bed 
it is safer to rake and burn at the side 
of the bed than to attempt burning it 
on the patch. If the field is to be 
burned, says ‘Farmers’ Tribune,” the 
grass must be thoroughly dry, so that 
a fire will pass over it very quickly. 
If it is wet and does not burn rapidly, 
the plants are often seriously injured. 
This method helps to keep in check in- 
sects and some of the diseases attack- 
ing strawberries. As soon as the beds 
are cleaned the old plants should be 
thinned out to about six inches apart, 
leaving the rows not over a foot wide. 
Thorough cultivation should be given 
them the rest of the season. If the 
land is not very rich, it is a good plan 
to open a.trench along the rows several 
inches deep and fill with thorough'ty 
rotted manure, covering this with soil 
again. One of the easiest ways to re- 
move the old plants is to plow a furrow 
on either side of the row, leaving a row 
about twelve inches wide. Then pick 
all old or diseased plants from this row, 
leaving young, vigorous plants about 
six inches apart. 

The soil may be cultivated back into 
the row. Any weeds or plants between 
the rows should be thoroughly worked 
out. Thorough cultivation and care 
should be given to the plants from now 
on, the same as should be given new 
plants set in spring. If this is done 
very often, the second crop will be as 
good as the first. 





Fertilizers for Berries. 


A well-known gardener recommends 
the following in the culture of straw- 
berries: 

Tankage or Peruvian guano, 600 
pounds per acre; fine ground bone, 1000 
pounds; low-grade sulphate of potash, 
600 pounds; nitrate of soda, 100 pounds. 

All these materials may be mixed, 
applied after plowing and before set- 
ting plants and thoroughly incorporated 
in soil by harrowing. 

Dried blood, 200 pounds per acre; 
low-grade sulphate of potash, 600 
pounds; tankage of Peruvian guano, 6060 
pounds; basic slag meal, 1000 pounds; 
nitrate of soda, 100 pounds. 

The slag is not mixed with the blood, 
tankage or guano, as it causes a loss of 
ammonia. It is better to apply the 
slag by itself, but all the other materials 
may be mixed before application. 





Grape Prospects, 

A careful canvass of the situation in 
the Lake Erie grape belt brings out an 
estimate of this season’s grape crop at 
about sixty to seventy per cent. of that 
of last year’s output, or approximately 
the same as the crop of two or three 
years ago. 

The fruit is reported to’ be of excel- 
lent quality, the grapes and clusters of 
them both large. Marketing will begia 
about the usual time, the early grapes 
such as the Moore’s Early and Wordens, 
moving about September 10th to 15th, 
and the Concords about the 25th. A 
similar estimate and report of condi- 
tions is received from the Lake Keuka 
district. 





For Musicians. 

Every day that we spend without 
learning something is a day lost.—Bee- 
thoven. 

Of all the fine arts, music is that 
which has most influence on the pas- 
sions and which the legislator ought the 
most to encourage.—Napoleon Bona- 
parte, 

If all were determined to play the 
first violin we should never have a com- 
plete orchestra. Therefore, respect every 
musician in his proper place.—Robert 
Schumann, od 

I am what I am because I was in- 
dustrious. Whoever is equally sedulous 
will be equally successful.—J. Sebastian 
Bach. 

Genius at first is little more than 4 
great capacity for receiving discipline.— 
George Eliot. 

Music is a discipline and a mistress 
of order and good manners.—Martin 
Luther. 
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Electric Railroads are Proving to be 


Big Money-Makers 


I Am Building the Dan Patch Electric Line and Offer You 
Opportunity to Invest With Me in This Great Enterprise 


I Will Give You $1000 in the Voting Stock, 
Absolutely Free, in Addition to a 10 Share 
Investment, and I Believe this Free 
Stock Will Increase to Over $2000 Cash 
Value. Smaller Investments Will Re- 
ceive Same Proportion of Free Stock. 


BELIEVE I can show you the best electric investment oppor- 
tunity that ever came to Ses notice—I firmly believe it and I 
have backed up my belie 
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by a $100,000 investment myself. I 
don't want you to say “yes” or “no” until you give me a chance 
to talk with you a little while. 


If you've got some money that you want to place where it will 
bring you big returns, or ifyou want to invest a little each month 
out of your income, give me your careful attention fora little while 
until [can lay before you an investment proposition that strikes me 
asa great big money maker for the people, and the indisputable 
facts bear me out in my judgment—I want you to have all the factsand 
then I believe you will want to put your moncy where it will work for 
you and you only. 


Now, the first thing todo is to send you my big 40-page “Book of Elec 
tric Railroad Facts,” which I'll mail you free and at the same time 1 also 
send you my other book called “Why WallStreet Rules With the People’s 
Money.” When you get thesetwo books which contain ail the facts about 
the Dan Patch Electric Railroad and about me, personally, then I'm will- 
ing for you to sit in the quiet of your home and pass judgment on the 
whole proposition: 


I just want you to have these two free books that will open your eyes 
about banks and Wall Street and investments in general; and when you 
et these two books I'll stake my chances on whether you'll say ‘Savage 
8 wrong” or “Savage is right,” and it won’t interfere with our feelings 
or friendship if you never invest a dollar or never write me again. I offer 
you these two books free—I want to show you how you can make your 
money work and earn for you. 

Now just a minute, while I give youa few facts. Perhaps nine out of 
ten readers of this paper know me already, but to those who do not, I 
want to say that I’ve been doing a national and international business 
out of Minneapolis for the past 22 years. 


My business is now the largest of its kind in the world—made so by the 














GEORGE T. POWELL. 
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This paper by Geo. T. Powell is the first of a series 
to appear by eminent fruit growers, written expressly 
for Green’s Fruit Grower.— Editor. 


The Farmer’s Garden. 


There is no one who ought to have 
a better garden than the farmer who 
has all of the land necessary with teams 
and usually help to care for it. 

As the farm labor has been the most 
difficult to obtain, a plan may be 
adopted that will simplify the labor, 
save much time and work in keeping 
sil down weeds, while the vegetables will 
be much _better. The plan is what I 
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m7 continued patronage of nearly three millipn, thinking, progressive, hard 

e working farmers and stock-raisers. These people are my friends and customers— 
Ww term a double plot garden taking doubl thousands have already invested in my new enterprise—some from your 
Ww the amount of land and using a clover The First Electric Line to own State and from every State in the Union and every Province in Canada, 
k system. On one half of the garden I have builtup a number of big enterprises here in the Northwest and 


Tap the Wealth of Our 
Golden Northwest. RO 


now I'm building the biggest of them all. It is known as the People’s Electric 


vegetables.would be grown, and on the Railroad, owned and controlled by the people. 


ut other half clover alternating, the system 














growing the vegetables each year on a . e 
to clover soil. The old gardens have been 
en growing vegetables and weeds perhaps 

or more and it requires a ; 
ed for fifty years or 4 q The Dan Patch Electric Railroad runs from Mi lis to Rochester, and back investment can rapidly increase in cash value. This information 
re great deal of labor and time to keep from Lakeville to 8t, Faul—190 miles. | ‘aii ttt . si aa lllthian is contained im my Big Book of Electric Railroad Foot, 1 want ¢ 
. am not merely “thinking” of bu ing this road, Iam really bu ng you to have even thou you never invest a dollar, an am 
»W the weeds down. Manure is applied now. The Northern Section is now in successful operation~great crowds tax especially anxious for on to have my new Book, “Why Wall 
WwW annually until the soil is full of weeds the capacity of our magnificent cars—3000 tons of steel railsare being delivered Street Rules With the People’s Money.” 
Ww and laid on the Northfield Division and grading has commenced on the last Don’t be backward about sending for these books I want 
ne and insects. Sivision oat na tnte the ‘bese ee at ee eee ' you ise have Lene — ge | ey te or you a cent—they M. W. 
am working to make this the best construc an gges' vidend-paying are free—some of these Wal treet secrets will open rs 

as Every farmer and gardener knows Electric Railroad in the country. High-class Electric Roads from New York to your eyes. I want you to see how the people’s money Savage, 


that there is no soil so good, easy to Spokane are great money-makers. I tell you all about it inmy Big Book. Thisis works for Wall Street. I want to show you how to 
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second time I have given the people a chance to share with me—my other 









































work, and so free from weeds as a new enterprise paid & per cent the irstninemonthsand 10 percent again thisyear. make your money work for you and for no one else. Dan Patch 
clover sod, and there is upon that ow is your ec nee share w me in 8 enterprise—the grea! est o ic 
as Mik aoe. a Milla ak, tae... oe PORN io wend Sou the entail Ber oat seasons mowtnese'ven; Send For The 2 Books Now. =,“ Min spl Mie : 
W- clover sends down a tap root and it MAIL ME THIS “FREE BOOKS” COUPON 35 oe Sere 
fills the soil full of fibrous roots, it also 1 onally guarantee to protect your stock equally with my own and that it will make exactly the same per cent of Bed pee pngh eterna 
00 shades the soil so densely that there is profit This is trl s eople’s road that is owned and controlled by the people, «Book of Electric Railroed Facts” and 
00 no chance for weeds, hence for the waders pine Bupiened © gplendid, Photogrann, Issel showing, our splendid cere crowded with people arriving at // -hy Walldows ai Win te Pops 
, crops grown upon a clover sod, there is,| | shuutNininvssimens Sonoran ond or tel gmeyem tare made 1 poe 
ds. for that season, comparative freedom paar a 
ed, from them. Each spring the half upon ; 
‘ concam eunmenecentnet! ME W. SAVAGE, President |... 
red previous spring would be plowed and 
sown with clover. This should be Minneapolis, Minnesota , 
re; clipped two or three times which stim- “Green’s Frult Grower. Oct. 
00 ulates root growth and a compact sward 
300 free from weeds. 
as; In the late autumn this should be these trees the clover system may also extinct varieties, but there are none in amused themselves during their life- 
plowed or it may be plowed in the be used, sowing the seed when cultiva- the list their equal for very fine flavor. time in building these splendid recep- 
od, spring if a disc is used to make the soil tion should cease usually in July or  pwarf Pears. — Clapp’s Favorite, tacles for their dead and embalmed 
of fine. An occasional application of lime early August. We use crimson and red Bartlett, Howell, Sickel, Beurre d’An- bodies. The longer the life of the king 
the once in three years is often enough clover mixed in equal parts sowing at joy, Lawrence, Louise Bonne, Flemish the greater the pyramid which was to 
als using only chemical fertilization which the rate of eighteen pounds per acre. Beauty Onéndaga Winter Nellis. perpetuate his memory. One hundred 
will do away with the manure that is ‘This will be so thick on the ground that Grapes.—Green Mountain, Lindley, thousand men are said to have been 
full of weed seeds, the clover furnish- with clipping once in September no yoore’s Diamond, Agawam, Brighton, employed for thirty years in the con- 
ing the humus the manure supplies. weeds will grow to perfect their seeds. Niagara, Worden, Wilder (No. 4), Mas- struction of one of these magnificent 
in The soil not only is improved under varieties to grow for home use: gasoit (Rogers No. 3), Salem (No. 22). monuments to the great dead. Obelisks. 
an this system but the vegetables are much strawberries—Johnson’s Early, Charles This collection is the cream of hun- like Cleopatra’s Needle, on the Em- 
at better because they are grown in @ Downing, Wm. Belt, Sharpless, Senator qreds of varieties and should be in every bankment, were also used in Egypt to 
hat clean, friable, lively, good soil, and are Dunlap, Marshall, Gandy. A little garden. They represent the highest draw attention to the burying places of 
ely free from weeds that rob the soil of sO extra land will be required for the qualities for many of which high prices 8Teat potentates. In our own coun- 
ree much moisture, strawberries. Raspberries—black—Sou- are paid as luxuries, yet on the double try Stonehenge is held by competent 
In adopting this plan for the garden, hegan, Cumberland, Kansas. Red— plot system of the garden these may all 4uUthorities to be the monument of 
cel- it should be so laid out as to have every- Miller, Schaeffer’s Colossal, Cuthbert, be had without taking up a large space. ancient British kings. | 
; of thing grown in long rows which may Yellow—Golden Queen. ‘Tin, lavericulkuse’ witt: chemical, fare In India, at Agra, is the gorgeous 
gia be gone through quickly with a horse Blackberries—Early Harvest—Erie, ‘tilizer does away with the necessity for Taj Mahal, a mausoleum built by the 
pes cultivator when the labor and the care XKittatinny. barn manures, and constant seed sow- Emperor Shah Jehan for himself and 
ans, of the garden will be equally reduced. Gooseberries.—American—Pearl, Red jing, and this makes garden work a his favorite wife. Twenty thousand 
5th, The supply of fruit for the family Jacket, Chautauqua. English—Colum- pleasure, and the home may be supplied Men were continuously employed on it 
A should be grown in this garden. On pys, Industry, Whitesmith. freely with all of the luxuries the soil for twenty years. It is exceedingly 
idi- this plan strawberries may be culti- Currants.—Versaillaise, Fay’s, White may afford and at the least cost.— beautiful. There is much rich mosaic 
uka vated the same as the vegetables, plant- Grape. George T. Powell, Orchard Farm. work in the interior, and the principal 
ing a new row or two every year. The Cherries.—Black Eagle, Tartarian, 2 ° parts of the building are of white 
second year calls for twice the labor powner’s Late Red, Gov. Wood, Wind- Some Royal Monuments. marble. The mausoleum itself is in the 
to care for strawberry plants, hence gor, For sour—May Duke, Mont- When kings are buried all the re- Center, surmounted by a dome, while 
out they may be grown on this plan with morency. sources of labor and art are often ex- at the corners are four minarets each 
aid no more labor than sweet corn or pota- Plums.—Green Gage, Washington, hausted to: provide a fit resting place 133 feet high.—‘Tit-Bits. 
toes. Raspberries, blackberries, currants Coe’s Golden Drop, Giant Prune, Ger- for their remains. The very name o 
that and gooseberries cannot be planted man Prune, French Damson, Abun- “mausoleum” is derived from the tomb At the annual meeting of the On- 
cong each year, but they may be set in rows dance. of Mausolus, erected so long ago as tario County Fruit Growers Association 
the five to six feet wide and clover sown in Peaches. — Greensboro, Carman, 353 B. C. This tomb had a basement steps were taken towards marking with 
al the space to keep weeds down and alsO Crawford’s Early, Yellow St. John, 65 feet high, a colonnade 23 feet high, a tablet the spot on the Norton farm 
to give the same condition of soil as the gtump, Old Mixon, Morris White, Fitz- and over that a pyramid. On the apex near East Bloomfield where the North- 
me rest of the garden. The clover seed tO gerald, Champion, Reeves, Crosby. of the pyramid stood a colossal group ern Spy apple originated. The first 
a, be sown as soon in July as the’ fruit Summer Dwarf ' Apples—Williams’ of the deceased king and his wife, the tree was grown from seeds brought 
tie is picked and cultivation ceases. Favorite, Yellow ‘Transparent, Early statuary being 14 feet in height. In from Connecticut about 1800. Two 
ort The tree fruits may be plowed on the Harvest, Sweet Bough. this country the most famous mauso- other somewhat | well oe — 
} in- Same plan but here dwarf trees may be Autumn. — Gravenstein, Chenango, leum is, of course, the one at Frog- Early 4 and a Melon, origin 
lous used particularly in apples and pears Strawberry, Fall Strawberry or Richard more, near Windsor, where reat the ch ated on e same ie é 
stian as they require garden culture. Graft, Wealthy, Fall Pippin, Stump, mains of the Prince Consort and Queen = oe per Ae 
A family ought to have the best of Jersey Sweet, Knickerbocker. ’ Victoria. : bagyren Siero a s hac a 
an a everything but they do not require a Winter.—Rhode Island Greening, The pyramids are the most pcm is tg 0 pant prone tiig 
1e,— large quantity of a kind, hence the McIntosh Red, Jonathan, Esopus Spitz- royal monuments of any age. ¢ ne of quai ,» nor urn = : : - ve 
a dwarf trees make it possible to have a enberg, Grimes’ Golden, Northern Spy, the best known of these was originally in emergencies, anes 0 —— — 
tress large variety without having a surplus Winter Banana, Roxbury Russet, Wag- higher than St. Paul’s cathedral = pros ae esaenpiren IOs See ee 8 
artin of many kinds that is undesirable to sell oner, Ladies’ Sweet, King, Richard had an area about the size of Lincoln’s feat, an i B 


With the regular orchard kinds. With 


Graft and Knickerbocker are old, nearly 


Inn Fields. The Egyptian monarchs 


Swett Marden. 
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Do it now. There is no other way 


of achievement. 


Some people do not appreciate the 
value of economy until the purse is 
empty. 


Some may think trouble is knock- 
ing at the door when it is simply op- 
portunity. 


Has opportunity knocked at your 
door the past year? Do not expect that 
the knocking will be severe enough to 
break in the door. 


If you see a shadow by your side it 
means that you are catching sunshine 
needed by the grass or flowers near you. 


Remember that there are rarely two 
cases of sickness precisely alike, and if 
they were alike they would affect dif- 
ferent people in a different way. 


Curiosity is a great force in shaping 
the affairs of the world. The curiosity 
of Columbus had much to do with the 
discovery of America. 


Much in Little-—Someone tells of a 
reporter sent out to write up an account 
of a disaster. He was told to make a 
brief report. He telegraphed to the 
editor that he could not get the report 
in less than two full columns. The 
editor replied, “Boil it down. The story 
of the creation is told in the Bible in six 
hundred words.” 


Wintering Dahlia Bulbs.—At Green’s 
fruit farm we find no difficulty in 
wintering dahlia bulbs. We allow them 
to remain undug until late in the fall 
just before the ground freezes and long 
after the tops have been killed down 
by frosts. Then we permit the earth 
to cling to the roots as far as it may. 
We place these roots in an ordinary 
cellar. If the cellar is dry or if there 
is a furnace in the cellar the pile of 
dahlia bulbs should be covered with dry 
sand or dryish garden soil. The roots 
of the canna can be wintered in the 
same manner. 


Destroying Canadian Thistles.—In 
reply: I know of no easy method of 
killing this thistle. At Green’s fruit 
farm there were large beds of Canadian 
thistles when I bought the place. I 
soon found that by thorough and per- 
sistent cultivation Canadian thistles, 
quack grass and all other weeds were 


destroyed. Nothing of this kind will 
endure constant and _ uninterrupted 
cultivation. Such cultivation as is given 


for corn and potatoes will not kill 
thistles. Asparagus should be planted 
in rows three and one half feet apart 
so as to be cultivated with horse. 


Strawberries on Shipboard. — The 
ocean steamers crossing from New York 
and Boston are floating palace hotels. 
Improvements have constantly been 
made in these steamships, the latest 
one being conservatories covered with 
glass, after the manner of green-houses, 
in which flowers and even fruits are 
grown. On one of these steamships 
they placed in this glass house potted 
strawberry plants in such an advanced 
condition as to provide fresh picked 
strawberries for the passengers in mid 
ocean. The price was high. They could 
not be supplied at less than $1.00 per 
dish. 


God’s Art is Better Than Man’s But 
Both Are Ennobling.—The study of 
mountains, rivers, oceans, valleys, 
brooks, trees, plants and vines, sunsets, 
moonlight scenes and starlight scenes 
should be encouraged for they are God’s 
art and tend to draw us nearer to the 
Creator. The art, the paintings, made 
by man lead us to appreciate the 
beauties of nature. An artist sees many 
colors that escape the ordinary eye and 
many beauties that we would not see 
hed not the artist made them plain by 
his masterpieces of art. Remember 
the oft repeated saying that “if you 
would be cultured try to see every day 
a beautiful scene in nature, read a 
beautiful thought and see a beautiful 
painting.” 


Fertilizers for Orchards.—Mr. A. C. 
Metcalf asks Green’s Fruit Grower for 
a formula of fertilizers for orchards. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: There is no 
one particular formula used at Green’s 
fruit farm; here we sometimes use one 
kind of fertilizer and at another time 
another, according to the apparent 
needs of the trees. Barnyard manure 
is nearly always reliable fertilizer for 
orchards and other fruits, as is wood 
ashes, or a light dressing of slaked lime. 
Aside from this, ordinary commercial 
fertilizers, such as are sold to farmers 
and called by the name of phosphates, 
containing phosphoric acid and potash 
and not much nitrate of soda, make a 
good fertilizer for all kinds of fruit 
trees, plants and vines. 


Improving Farm Life.—We are all 
aware that farm life might be made 
far more enjoyable and desirable. The 
difficult question to decide is How can 
this desirable condition best be brought 
about? There has been much preach- 
ing on this subject and much writing 
without marked results. The settled 
opinion is that the farming community 
is not easily influenced in the way of 
improvements in farm life and farm 
management. It seems to me that the 
best method of teaching anything is by 
example, therefore if in each commun- 
ity or town-ship there should be estab- 
lished an experiment farm I think the 
farmers would be inclined to take an 
interest in such a farm and to follow 
the successful experiments. Two great 
railroads, the Pennsylvania and New 
York Central, have caught on to this 
idea and have established each a farm 
where they hope to teach farmers by 
example how to grow better crops and 
how to make farm life more attractive. 
But one farm in a large state like that 
of New York could not be expected to 
influence the entire state. There should 
be many such farms. One of the prob- 
lems of rural life is how to dispose of 
the sewage or waste of the house and 
kitchen. 





Why Forests Burn.—Every year great 
destruction of forests occurs through 
fire. We hear of no such destructive 
fires in the forests of Europe, where 
forests are so highly prized they are 
preserved from fire by the cleaning up 


of all rubbish. This wo? is no* >x- 
pensive in Europe for . that 
poor people are glad yportunity 


to pick up each t 2 vranch as it 
falls, carrying it tt cl.eir homes for fire 
wood. But in t*.s country our forests 
are so immense, covering such a wide 
extent of country, it has not been 
deemed practical to attempt to clean up 
the rubbish and burn both branch and 
dead wood, and this is the reason for 
destructive forest fires. It is a mistake 
to suppose that it would not be advis- 
able to clear up the rubbish in our 
forests; the expense would not be too 
great. There are seasons of the year 
when this accumulation of falling limbs 
and trees could be burned in the forests 
without danger, when the soil and leaves 
are moist as in winter. One thing is 
certain, forest fires will continue so long 
as the territory covered by the trees is 
filled with inflammable material ready 
to catch fire with the falling of a spark, 
a lighted match or the stub of a cigar. 


Little Things.—When we see one man 
succeed where another man has failed 
with the same opportunities we are apt 
to conclude that the successful man 
was lucky, but in ninty-nine cases out 
of a hundred the success has been 


brought about by observing the effect. 


of little things. There are few who 
realize the importance of small savings, 
small economies. I heard recently of a 
man who was a failure in his business. 
It is said of him that he could not be 
made to see the importance of looking 
after the pennies, the nickels and the 
dimes. He looked after the dollars but 
could not be made to see that success 
often depends upon saving the pennies, 
the nickels and the dimes. In nature 
great things, even the mountains, are 
composed of atoms. The soil, which 
we cultivate is made of little grains 
of sand. Here and there in the 
soil are big rocks, but they are a 
disadvantage and not so helpful as the 


small grains of sand. Where does the 
water come from that fills our rivers, 
lakes and the great ocean? The answer 
is, all this water fell in drops of dew 
or rain. If you would be successful pay 
attention to the small things of your 
business and your life. 


Buried Money.—TI hear of an eccentric 
man of large wealth who suddenly 
dropped dead. His wife and family 
are unable to find where this man 
buried his money and other valuables, 
and in consequence his family is suffer- 
ing for the necessities of life. Labor- 
ers have dug up the ground in the 
cellar and in the yard and have looked 
everywhere for this strange man’s valu- 
ables without being able to discover 
them. Here is a lesson for all. It is 
possible that death may overtake us 
suddenly at any time, therefore we 
should keep our near relatives informed 
as to how much property we have and 
where it is located. We sometimes hear 
of plowmen turning ‘up with the fur- 
row in the field boxes of gold or silver 
buried there by eccentric men. But few 
farmers and fruit growers have burglar 
proof safes. Burglars can enter ord- 
inary safes without difficulty. The safe 
place for money or valuables is in some 
reliable ‘bank. You can rent a small 
drawer or box in most large banks for 
from $3.00 to $5.00 a year, you to 
possess the key. If you place your valu- 
ables there and notify your family of 
that fact you are doing the best pos- 
sible thing by your valuables. 


Apple Prices This Fall.—As might be 
expected each autumn there is a con- 
test between the buyers of fruit and the 
orchardists.. It is to the interest of the 
fruit buyers to make it appear that 
there is a large crop of apples or other 
fruit over the entire country in order 
to induce growers to sell their fruit at 
a lower price. On the other hand it is 
to the advantage of the orchardist to 
make it appear that there is a light 
crop of fruit in order that the orchard- 
ist may-secure a better price. The an- 
nual struggle is now going on between 
buyers and growers. 

Apple growers contend that the ap- 
ple crop over the whole country is not 
a large one, although they concede that 
it is fairly satisfactory, possibly con- 
ceding that the apple crop of the entire 
country may equal 80 or 96 per cent. 
of the fruit crop. Apple buyers claim 
that the apple crop of the country is 
larger than last year and that prices 
will have to be lower. They also claim 
that they paid too much for apples last 
year. Western New York still remains 
one of the best apple growing sections 
of the world, and this section has been 
favored all through the growing season 
by heavy rains and frequent showers 
which have tended to make the apple 
crop one of more than ordinary excel- 
lence. Apples in western New York 
will be larger in size than usual and of 
better quality. The outlook for prices 
seems to indicate at this early date that 
apple growers will receive from $2.00 
to $3.00 a barrel for their fruit. 


Farm.—Economy 
does not mean stinginess. Generous 
expenditure is sometimes the _ best 
economy. Mice and rats destroy many 
millions of dollars worth of farm prod- 
uce every year. Possibly $50,000,000 
worth of grain lies scattered over the 
fields of the United States after the 
harvest each year that should be gath- 
ered together and saved. Another 
$50,000,000 worth is lost in harvesting 
the hay crop owing td allowing the 
grass to get over ripe before being cut 
or to expose it to storms after cutting. 
Much money is lost in not selecting the 
most nourishing and sustaining food for 
the horses and the proper mixture or 
rotation of food. Corn meal and oat- 
meal should be mixed with bran in feed- 
ing horses. Much loss occurs in mis- 
management of poultry and in not hav- 
ing suitable houses for the poultry and 
in knowing what to feed, in having the 
best breed and in constantly renewing 
the flock with younger birds. Much 
money is lost in careless pasturing of 
live stock. One acre of rich land de- 
voted to some fodder crop to be cut 
green each day and fed to stables of 
cattle may furnish more nourishment 
than five or ten acres of ordinary 
pasture. Millions of dollars are lost 
each year by poor tillage, that is poor 
plowing, insufficient harrowing and 
cultivation. The making of a good seed 
bed is of the greatest importance in 
farming. If good economy was prac- 
tised by all the farmers in this country, 
the production of graifs and fruits and 
other farm products would be more 
than doubled each year. 


Economy on the 


Prof. Van Deman.—Our associate edi- 
tor, Prof. H. E. Van Deman, has been 
spending some time at South Frank- 
fort, Michigan, where formerly he used 


to live. Owing to his familiarity with 
the various fruits grown in different 
sections of this big country he is,called 
upon frequently to judge fruits. Prof. 
Van Deman is a great traveler. He has 
visited more orchards east, west, north 
and south, and has a larger personal 
acquaintance with orchardists all over 
this country, than any other man. There 
is no one better fitted to judge of fruits. 
He is a fair minded man and could not 
be tempted to favor one exhibitor over 
another. I have never known fault to 
be found with his decisions in judging 
fruits. September 12th the Professor 
goes to the Columbus, Ohio, State Fair 
to judge the fruit exhibited there. 
October 10th to 15th he is called upon 
to judge the apple show at Missoula, 
Montana. October 31st to November 
5th he is called to the great British 
Columbia apple show at Van Couver, 
B. C., and November 14th to 19th he is 
called to the third national apple show 
at Spokane, Washington. 

Many readers of Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er will doubtless ‘be glad to meet Prof. 
Van Deman at some of these exhibi- 
tions. No matter whether you know 
him personally or not he will be glad 
to shake hands with you. Do not fail to 
introduce yourself to him as a sub- 
scriber to Green’s Fruit Grower. Prof. 
Van Deman is approachable by all and a 
pleasant man to meet. He makes 
friends wherever he goes. He is not 
a man who likes to be on dress parade. 
He is simple in his tastes and is never 
so happy as when in his shirt sleeves 
hard at work at his favorite pursuit, 
fruit growing. 


All About Fruit Culture.—A gentle- 
man from New York city asked for gen- 
eral information about tree planting and 
fruit growing on eastern Long Island, 
N. Y. He desires to know everything 
possible that can be taught on the sub- 
ject of fruit growing. The best I can do 
is to send him my book, “How I Made 
the Old Farm Pay.” Here is a hint to 
others who desire general information. 
Every year hundreds of people write me 
asking whether I would advise them to 
plant all nut trees, or all apple, peach, 
plum or cherry trees. My answer in- 
variably is no, do not confine yourself 
to any one variety or species of fruit. 
I advise you to do as I did when I 
started out as a poor man to make a 
living by growing fruit. I planted a few 
each of strawberries, raspberries, black- 
berries, currants and grapes, and a few 
trees each of the apple, pear, peach, 
plum, quince and cherry. In this way 
if one fruit failed, other fruits came to 
my rescue and I was never without 
revenue from the land in the way of 
fruits. But if I had planted all of one 
fruit and that one had failed I would 
be without revenue that year. Further 
than this, by planting various fruits 
which ripen at different seasons I was 
able to manage my fruit farm with 
greater economy, employing less help 
to pick, pack and sell my fruits. Re- 
member that I sold my fruits to the 
consumer. I have had but little ex- 
perience in shipping fruits to distant 
points. If you find my book of service 
please recommend it to your friends. 
You can do me a further favor if you 
will subscribe for Green’s Fruit Grower 
which is offered for three years for 
$1.00. 


Syracuse New Red Raspberry. 

It was about ten years ago that we 
began to test this most valuable red 
raspberry at Green’s fruit farm and at 
the home of the editor of Green’s Fruit 
Grower at Rochester, N. Y. This 
variety has many characteristics pos- 
sessed by no other red raspberry. It 
has great vigor of growth, the canes 
growing to a height of six to seven 
feet in fertile soil. It is entirely hardy 
at Rochester, N. Y., without any winter 
protection. The fruit is bright red in 
color, of delicious quality and of the 
largest size. It is very productive and 
continues in bearing from four to six 
weeks though in no sense an ever-bear- 
ing variety. A notable peculiarity is 
that it does not make many sucker 
plants, not one twentieth part as much 
as the Cuthbert makes. One trouble 
with the Cuthbert red raspberry is that 
it throws up too many suckers, which 
are worse than weeds in impeding 
growth, and rendering it necessary to 
establish a new plantation after a short 
period. Those who have not planted the 
Syracuse raspberry have an abundance 
of good and delicious fruit in store for 
them. Below is the report of a man 
who has tested Syracuse: 

The Syracuse red raspberry is 4 
wonder in more ways than one. On 
July 11th we made our first picking and 
continued picking every two or three 
days up till and including August 16th. 
Even as late as September ist it paid 
us well to go over the patch. The ber- 
ries were fully as large at the’ last 
picking as at the first. 
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Photograph taken near Farraday, La. A bamboo 
plantation, showing how fish poles are grown. 





Letter from Oregon. 


Mr. C. A. Green: I have read your 
paper with much interest for many 
years, and have admired the manner in 
which you have conducted the depart- 
ment of advice. Many persons or papers 
under like circumstances would be in- 
clined to use selfish motives. I notice 
many inquiries for good locations to 
settle and raise fruit. In your last Mr. 
Van Deman advises one inquirer to seek 
the Pacific northwest to engage in com- 
mercial orcharding. Many other peri- 
odicals are giving the same advice. In- 
asmuch as Oregon is now attracting the 
attention of much of the civilized world 
and inquiries ‘of railroads and our vari- 
ous commercial clubs indicate interest 
and contemplated move to this state 
during the next twelve months, I am 
moved to write and give your readers 
disinterested information. Much ex- 
travagant literature is sent out from the 
coast and one will do well to make 
liberal allowance for optimism. The 
writer has spent twenty years growing 
fruit and has planted and grown fruit 
in Ohio, Washington, Island of Cuba and 
Oregon, and shipped to many markets 
and consequently feels able to compare 
locations. 

It is my firm belief an orchard in 
York state with the attention, care, and 
methods we use would pay as well or 
better than here as you can sell every=- 
thing you raise for cash and your labor, 
materials and freights are cheaper. 

Our best crops of fruit are apples and 
pears as they will carry to eastern 
markets which is necessary, as local 
markets could handle but a small por- 
tion of it. Our beautiful peaches, plums, 
and apricots are C:mped into Portland, 
Seattle and other local points in com- 
petition with other fruit growing sec- 
tions and are bringing an average forty- 
five cents a box which is about half 
what the same fruit would bring in the 
east. With the perfection of pre-cool- 
ing and: refrigeration methods we may 
be able to reach eastern markets, and 
then will do much better, but the ex- 
pense of transportation would make an 
elegant profit to the owner of an eastern 
orchard, 

We pay two dollars to two and a half 
a day for our help in the orchard to 
men, and five dollars to man-with team, 
we have to irrigate, prune, spray, culti- 
vate, thin the fruit, pack in boxes, and 
haul to station. The fruit growing in- 
dustry is an education in itself any- 
where, and especially so here, and any- 
One who does not enjoy the work had 
better not attempt it. It is possible 
of course by hard work and strict at- 
tention that they will make a success, 
but not probable. If you don’t know 
how the work should be done, you are 
likely to hire ‘help that knows even less 
than you do, they always claim to be 
experts when asking for a job, and who 
will spoil your trees. Many are coming 
in here and buying just any kind of land 
(the land here is very spotted), paying 
a faney price for it, sticki... in trees, 
Without giving the ground any prepara- 
tion, and as a result their trees will be 
stunted and will probably never make a 
Paying orchard. One should be careful 
fo select a good, well drained piece of 
land and tile it, then plow under a cover 
crop. Where there is so much irriga- 
tion the land tends to sour if not tiled 
and the cover crop keeps the ground 
cool and holds moisture and gives 
humus to the soil. -An orchard started 
tight will give better and quicker re- 
sults by far than one started any old 
Way. Now a word regarding profits. I 
Will not enter into statistics but will 
Simply say the amounts credited per 
acre to different orchards while prob- 





ably not exaggerated, are the top prices 
of good years in orchards in fine condi- 
tion and handled by experts, the aver- 
age grower will be well pleased with 
half these returns. This region (Rogue 
River Valley) and Hood River are the 
banner fruit sections of the northwest. 
Our fruit has not only size and color 
equal to any but a superior flavor not 
generally found in west coast fruits. 
The writer would like to try a commer- 
cial orchard in New York, and see 
what Oregon methods would do. With 
the superb flavor of that fruit, if thin- 
ning and fertilizing would give size and 
color, you could beat the world. I now 
will say a word about small fruit which 
pays well here and yields much sooner 
returns than orchards. Strawberries 
average 8c to 10c per quart for the sea- 
son, raspberries about 8c, and blackber- 
ries and loganberries about 6c, and are 
put up fifteen boxes in a crate. Onions 
also pay well. In fact the more work 
there is to anything here the better 
it pays, but the yield of the above is 
not generally nearly so heavy as in the 
east, only in exceptional cases, and lo- 
cations. 


This is a country of exceptional oppor- | 


tunities along other lines than fruit and 
if one wishes on account of his health 
or the health of his pocketbook .to 
pioneer, there is probably no place he 
can do so to better effect. I noticed 
in last month’s issue of the Fruit Grower 
a gentleman who wanted to lend money 
on farms at 6 per cent. He was a direc- 
tor in.a savings bank I believe. That 
is the kind of men we need here and 
who can do well here. Interest rates 
here are 8 to 10 per cent. A man came 
to me yesterday and wanted $18,000 for 
three years at 7 per cent., on a $100,- 
000 property and the property was 
worth it, too. I have $30,000 worth of 
eastern and southern property I will 
give for one-fourth of it. He has been 
seeking a loan for a month. Everyone 
here is buying land for a raise, some 
land that three years ago could be 
bought for $30 an acre is selling at 
$300 now. This is wild catting in its 
worst form but there is still fine land 
can be bought at forty to one hundred, 
according to distance from transporta- 
tion. We need a building and loan 
society here in Ashland very badly as it 
is seldom possible to rent a house and 
people come here and can’t rent or buy 
on monthly payments, so move on. Ash- 
land spent $750,000 for new houses and 
buildings last year and more this year. 
One can still take up a homestead at 
some distance from the towns, or buy 
out a homesteader at generally $300 to 
$500 and if you buy railroad scrip at 
ten or twelve dollars per acre you can 
prove up that way and your land will 
cost about $15 per acre. You can pas- 
ture your cattle at 35c and sheep at 
6c per head in government reserve for 
eight months of the year (not 35c per 
month), for whole season, and raise 
feed on your claim. The death rate 
last year was ten per thousand and we 
have quite a herd of citizens above 
eighty. This is pretty good for a sec- 
tion frequented by invalids. Many 
come here for asthma and lung trouble. 
—Chas. H. Bartow, Oregon. 





The Difference Between a Profession 
and a Trade, 

Gov. Marshall in a brief address said 
that he once watched an Irishman at 
work tearing up the tiles of a ditch 
which had recently been made under his 
supervision. 

“Why do you tear up this ditch?” 
asked the governor. 

“The tiles were not laid on the level 
at this point,” replied the Irishman. 

“But the water will pass through the 
tiles as they are now will it not?” 

“Yes, the water would run through 
but the ditch would not be right,” re- 
plied Pat. 

“But why should you make yourself 
so much work when nobody will dis- 
cover any defect in the drain?” 

“Tt may be that no one else will find 
out that the tiles are not laid as they 
should be,” replied the ditcher, “but I 
would know that the tile were not laid 
right.” 

“This ditcher,” continued the gover- 
nor, “made ditching a profession. The 
doctor who makes needless calls on his 
patients, or who makes his patients be- 
lieve they are seriously ill when they 
are not, in order to make money out of 
them, is following a trade. Here is the 
distinction between a profession and a 
trade.” 





Appreciation. 
Mr. Charles A. Green: Green’s Fruit 
Grower is a cheerful visitor, and we are 
reminded of the prodigious amount of 
work you have done and are doing for 
the pomology of America. Green’s Fruit. 
Grower has been no small factor in the 
success of American orchardists. 
With best wishes, I remain, G. B. 
Brackett, Pomologist, Washington, D. C. 


Haste and Waste « 


Stop and think for a moment the 
next time you are about to buy soda 
crackers. 


Instead of hastily buying soda 
crackers that go to waste because 
broken, soiled or soggy, buy 


Biscuit 
in separate five-cent packages. Soda 
crackers in large packages soon be- 
come broken, stale and unpalatable. 
On the other hand, Uneeda Biscuit 
in handy, moisture proof packages 


are always fresh, clean, crisp and 
whole—xnot one wasted. 


(Never Sold in Bulk) 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
































Reo “‘ Thirty’’ Five-Passenger Touring Car, $1250 
Top and Mezger Automatic Windshield Extra 


New York to San Francisco 
in 10 days, 15 hours, 10 minutes—what that means to you 


The thing that counts most is getting-there-and-back, ability to do 
the work you want done the minute you want it done—without fuss or 
delay—and this astonishing record proves absolutely that the Reo ‘‘Thirty” 
will do that for you. 


Think of a car that keeps on going for 1034 days, day and night, 
over all the kinds of roads there are between New York and San Francisco 
—good roads, bad roads, awful roads, no- roads at all but only deserts and 
mountain tracks, through mud, through sand, fords and all that—and 
gets there 4 days and 11 hours quicker than a $4,000 car, and 14 days 
quicker than any other car that tried it! 


Will the Reo do what you want? Is it strong enough? Has it 
power enough? Has it the endurance and reliability? 


Then: take a ride in it. You never got into a car that had such 
spring, such quick getting-away, such comfort, such fun. 


Reo ‘‘Thirty” Four-passenger Roadster same price, $1250. Reo 


‘‘Twenty-Three” Four-cylinder Runabout, $850. 


Send for + Reo catalogue, also ‘‘Coast to Coast in Ten Days.’’ 
Better yet, get next toa Reo dealer and let him take you out. 


R M Owen & Co Lansing Michigan General Sales Agents for Reo Motor Car Co 
Licensed under Selden Patent 
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Words fitly spoken are like apples of gold in 





baskets of silver.—Proverbs. 





No Occupation. 


She cooked an unending procession of 


meals, a 
Preserving and canning and baking. 
She swept and she dusted, she washed 


and she scrubbed— ? 
With never a rest from it taking. 


A family of children she brought in the 
world 
And raised them and trained them and 
taught them; 
She made all their clothes, and patched, 
mended and darned 
Till miracles seemed to have wrought 
them. 


She watched by the bedside of sickness 
and pain, 
Her hand cooled the raging of fever; 
She carpentered, painted, upholstered 
and scraped, 
And worked just as hard as a beaver. 
And yet as a lady of leisure, it seems, 
The government looks on her station; 
For now by the rules of the census 
report, 


It enters her: “No occupation.” 


—“Express.” 


To Keep a Wife’s Love. 

If your wife does not love you as 
she did when you were married, you 
must have fallen off in your attentions. 
Remember that a wife is only a sweet- 
heart a few years later. Make believe 





that she is still your sweetheart, says 
“Delineator.” 
When you go home from business 


have the maid send your name up just 
as in the old days. A wife likes these 
little attentions, and if she is the right 
sort, she will send down word that 
she will be down in a few minutes. 
Then put a five-pound box of candy in 
a prominent place and wait patiently. 
When you hear her coming, run to 
meet her and kiss her in a manly way 
as if you had waited all day for the 
privilege. Then give her the candy. 
If there is but one chair in the room 
let her sit in it while you stand. Now 
tell her the events of the day in the 
office in a witty way that will appeal 
to her love of fun. 

When the dinner bell rings, hand 
her a bunch of American Beauties, pull 
out her chair for her and tie her napkin 
round her neck yourself. Then, with 
a low bow, seat yourself opposite her 
and begin to praise the food. Ask her 
to make sprightly remarks, and laugh 
heartily at them. Urge her to tell you 
about the cook’s doings. Just before 
dessert, show her the orchestra seats 
you have bought for the opera for that 
night. 

Never light a cigar until you have 
asked her whether she objects to 
smoke. She may always say no, but 
there is no telling when her taste may 
change, and no gentleman will smoke 
when his wife objects to it. Give her 
twice as much as she wants for an al- 
lowance and always forestall any re- 
quests she may be about to make. 

In this way. you will retain your 
wife’s love, and forever lead a Darby 
and Joan life. 


oO. 
‘0 


For Nervous Women. 

Cut off all engagements that inter- 
fere with sleep. The other day I asked 
a clerical friend, who is by no means 
a man of strong physique, how it was 
he kept in such excellent health. His 
reply was significant: “When I go 
to bed,”’ he said, “I make a business of 
sleep.”” Whenever the nervous woman 
feels that she is losing her sleep, she 
will do well to drop every other con- 
sideration and give herself to the task 
of re-establishing normal rest, says 
“Harper’s Bazar.” While sleep itself is 
still a good deal of a mystery, we know 
this at least—that the activity of the 
brain cells is in sleep largely reduced 
and for the most part is occupied in 
absorbing nourishment from the blood, 
and so creating a new supply of energy 
for the waking hours. Whenever the 
nervous system has been subjected to 
a great strain, as in times of special 
anxiety, arising from such causes as 
sickness or death in the family, it is 
imperative that the nervous sysem 
should be allowed to make up for its 
exhaustion by long subsequent sleep. 








A filthy drinking vessel is a good 
place for disease to take root. 


Helpful Hints. 

Never grate lemon rind without first 
scrubbing well with a clean vegetable 
brush. The dirt that comes off will 
show the reason. 

Fish cakes made from the smoked 
Finnan haddie, slightly freshened, are 
delicious. They should be mixed with 
mashed potato, the same as codfish. 

Peas and beans should never’ be 
swimming in water. They should be 
cooked with as little liquid as possible 
to retain the flavor of the vegetables. 

Old brass should be cleaned by 
pouring strong ammonia on it and then 
scrubbing with a brush and rinsing 
in cold water. After it has been dried 
and polished, it will look quite beauti- 
ful. 

Turpentine will remove paint stains 
from all kinds of woolen cloths. It 
the stains are old it may be necessary 
to add a little ammonia to the turpen- 
tine. 

A soft cloth wrung out in hot water 
and wrapped around a hot water bag 
will make the latter much more ef- 
fective as the steaming heat is better 
than the dry. 

A pleasing dessert has canned 
peaches as a basis. Serve half a 
peach on a plate and top it generously 
with whipped cream, sprinkled with 
crumbled macaroons. 

To remove grease from men’s coat 
collars, rub with a cloth dampened in 
ammonia. This will sometimes remove 
the gloss from rubbed places, such as 
elbows and seams. 

If cans of fruit are wrapped in old 
newspapers after they have cooled from 
the canning process and placed in a 
cool, dry spot, the printers’ ink and 
paper will prevent their molding. 

Flannel will not harden or shrink if 
when new it is put into clean, cold 
water frequently. Wash well in warm 
water, using a little soap to remove the 
oil. Flannel thus washed never hardens. 





High Cost of Living.—Otto Meyer and 
his wife Mary, have solved the difficul- 
ties attending the high cost of living, 
as far as they are concerned. They 
have lived for years on a thirty-acre 
farm near the village of Riverside, Cook 
county. 

By a deed filed in the recorder’s of- 
fice recently Meyer for a consideration 
of $6000 in cash conveyed to his son 
Fritz H. Meyer, the farm. But in re- 
turn for this, the elder Meyer is to be 
furnished with all the necessities of life, 
including a house, regardless: of the 
market price, as long as he and his 
wife lives. A part of the deed reads 
as follows: 

“The grantee is to provide a _ suf- 
ficient supply of fruit, a sufficient supply 
of vegetables of all kinds to be deliv- 
ered on demand; one dressed hog of 
200 pounds weight, one fore-quarter of 
fresh beef to be delivered on December 
15th in each year; one half dozen fat 
ducks, one half dozen fat roosters, 
dressed, to be delivered November 1st of 
each year, and three barrels of best 
quality of wheat flour to be delivered, 
one barrel each time on January Ist, 
May ist and September ist of each 
year; twenty bushels of good eatable 
potatoes to be delivered on demand; 
two pounds of fresh butter each week; 
one dozen fresh eggs each week, one 
quart of fresh milk and $40 in cash, 
$20 on March ist and $20 on July Is 
in each year.” . 





N- -—— 
What the World Throws Away. 

“A Chinaman will live on what a 
Frenchman throws away; a French- 
man will live on what a German throws 
away; a German will live on what an 
Englishman throws away; an English- 
man will live on what an American 
throws away.” We are the most waste- 
ful people in the world. This, says a 
writer in “Success Magazine,” is so much 
the better for those who deal in our 
waste. The humble junk business, the 
trade of unconsidered trifles, has pros- 
pered in America more than in all other 
countries. 


Plums in Variety. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Elma Iona Locke. 

Plum Pie.—To three cups of plums 
add one and one-half cups of sugar, 
and a little water, and stew until 
tender. Press through a sieve, fill plates 
lined with nice crust, and bake. Cover 
the tops with a meringue made of, the 
whites of two eggs beaten stiff with twe 
tablespoons of sugar, brown lightly in 
the oven. 

Plum Pie No. 2.—Line a plate with 
nice paste, fill with plums which have 
been scalded, peeled, cut ih two and the 
stones removed. Add sugar to sweeten, 
cover with a top crust, and bake. 

Stuffed Plums.—Take large, sweet 
plums, scald and peel, then chill. Open 
the side just enough to remove the 
stones, fill the cavities with roasted 
marshmallows, roll in finely chopped 
blanched almonds, and serve in small 
glass dishes, covered with whipped 
cream. 

Plum Trifle.-—Stew plums until soft, 
press through a colander, and sweeten 
to taste. Place in a glass dish, and 
cover with a boiled custard made of one 
pint of milk, the yolks of three eggs, 
and one-half cup of sugar. Whip the 
whites of the eggs stiff with three table- 
spoons of sugar, and heap on top. 

Ripe Plum Pudding.—Make a batter 
with one-half cup of sugar, three table- 
spoons of soft butter, one cup of milk, 
one well beaten egg, one pint of flour, 
and two tablespoons of baking powder. 
Then stir in ripe plums, peeled and cut 





in slices. Pour into a deep pudding pan 
and bake. Serve hot, with a hard 
sauce. 


Plum Tapioca.—Soak one cup of 
tapioca over night, then cook until 
smooth and clear. Add sugar to sweete- 
en well, and any flavoring desired, then 
stir in ripe, juicy plums, peeled and 
cut in pieces, and bake. 

Plum Rice Pudding.—Boil one cup of 
rice in a double boiler with enough milk 
to cover. When soft, add sugar to 
sweeten, and when nearly cold, add one 
ounce of butter, three well beaten eggs, 
and three tablespoons of cream. Have 
some stewed and sweetened plums in a 
pudding dish, pour the rice over them, 
and bake for half an hour. 

Plum Sweet Pickles.—In a porcelain 
kettle put six pounds of sugar with one- 
half gallon of vinegar, and an ounce of 
cinnamon, and boil for twenty minutes. 
Wash and dry nine pounds of plums, 
place in a jar and pour the syrup ‘over 
them. Let stand for twenty-four hours, 
pour off the syrup and boil it, then pour 
it over the plums again, boiling hot. 
Repeat this several times, then boil all 
together for about twenty minutes, put 
in jars and seal. 

Tutti-Frutti Marmalade.—Take equal 
parts of wild plums, apples, and pears, 
scald, peel, and stone the plums, peel 
and slice the apples and pears, mix, 
and add three-fourths the weight of the 
on the 


fruit in sugar. Cook slowly 
back of the stove until thick and 
smooth. 


Scalded Plums.—Where the wild 
plum grows abundantly it is the usual 
practice to put them up in large quan- 
tities for winter use. The plums are 
gathered before they are very ripe, 


washed, and put into a kettle with water * 


to cover, let them boil until the skin 
cracks open, then pour into stone jars, 
turn a plate over to keep the fruit 
under the juice, tie a cloth over the 
jar and keep in a cool place. They 
will keep indefinitely, and may be made 
up into preserves or otherwise used, at 
leisure through the winter. The juice, 
or water in which they are boiled will 
make fine plum jelly. 

Plum Clives.—Gather green plums 
just before they begin to change color. 
Wash them, and put into a weak brine 
for twenty-four hours. Then drain 
them and put into another brine, add- 
ing a small teaspoon of soda to each 
gallon of water. Bring to a boil, when 
the plums will turn to an olive green 
color. Pack them immediately in jars, 
and fill to overflowing with the boiling 
brine, and seal. Let them season for 
several weeks before using. 

Bottled Plums.—Drop ripe plums into 
hot syrup, allowing them to remain only 


long enough to become heated through.. 


Remove them carefully into glass jars, 
and let stand for twenty-four hours. 
Boil the syrup again, skim carefully, 
and when nearly cold, pour it over the 
plums. Put on the covers, set the 
cans into water reaching nearly to the 
tops, let boil for fifteen minutes, then 
screw the covers on tight and set away 
in a cool, dark place. 





There is a great deal more cheerful- 
ness in the world than we are apt to 
allow, and a great deal less happiness 
than we are apt to fancy. Cheerfulness 
is of the temperament and the spirits, 
but happirress is of the soul.—Phillips 
Brooks. 


The Persian Housekeeper. 
Housekeeping in Persia is,a more 
difficult undertaking than in western 
countries. The chief reasons for this 
are the lack of conveniences, and the 


fact that many things which in other 


countries can be bought ready for use 
must be prepared by the Persian house. 
keeper. 

Do you want flour? You must buy 
your wheat, clean and sift it, and send 
it tothe miller, who lives, perhaps, a 
day’s journey from you, says the Los 
Angeles “Times.’”’” You must send with 
the wheat the most trusty servant you 
have, who will watch the miller day and 
night to see that he does not take too 
much toll. You ought, of course, to 
send a second servant to watch the first, 
but if you began that there would be 
no end to the number you would have 
to send. 

Do you want sugar? Loaf sugar, 
granulated sugar, powdered sugar—you 
cannot buy them. What you can buy 
is a cone of sugar, about ten inches in 
diameter, and eighteen inches in height, 
which comes from Russia or France, 
If you want lumps of sugar for your 
coffee and tea this cone of sugar must 
be placed on the solid floor and by 
means of a strong knife and a hammer 
broken into pieces. If you want fine 
sugar those pieces must be then ground 
with a mortar.and pestle. If you wish 
powdered sugar the fine sugar must be 
sifted several times. Even in the kitchen 
of a European, where a table will be 
found, the cutting and pounding of the 
sugar must be done on the solid earthen 
floor. 





Cheerful Homes.—A cheerful, happy 
home is the greatest safeguard against 
temptations for the young. Parents 
should spare no pains to make home a 
cheerful spot, says New York “Weekly.” 


There should be pictures to adorn the 


walls, flowers to cultivate the finer 
susceptibilities, the choicest and most 
entertaining of books, and instructive 
newspapers and magazines. These 
things, no doubt, cost money, but not a 
tithe the amount that one of the lesser 
vices even will cost—vices which are to 
be acquired away from home, but so 
seldom there. Then there should be 
social pleasures—a gatherirg of young 
and old around the fireside, a warm 
welcome of the neighbor who drops in 
to pass a pleasant hour. There should 
be music, games and reading: The 
tastes of all should be consulted, until 
each member of the family looks for- 
ward to the hour of reunion around the 
hearth as the brightest one in the 
twenty-four. 


“Shut In.”—A lady subscriber of 
Green’s Fruit Grower, who is a helpless 
cripple, twenty-eight years old, invites 
correspondence from any of her sex, 
hoping thus to add some sunshine to 
her beclouded life. Address W. Jane 
Shepherd, 219 West Willard Street, 
Stillwater, Minnesota. 








Married men do not always live 
longer than single ones, but they are 
often so much thinner that they look 
longer. 











wn ) 
This is a 
Good Breakfast! 





Instead of preparing a hot 
meal, have some fruit ; 


Post 
Toasties 


with cream; 


A soft boiled egg ; 
Slice of crisp toast ; 
A cup of Postum ; 


Such a breakfast is pretty 
sure to win you. 


‘‘ The Memory Lingers ”’ 





Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 











: Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Simpson- 
Eddystone 


Solid Black Prints 


have stood the test 
of three generations 
of women since 1842. 
‘ These beautiful cal- 
ico dress- goods are 
the best quality of 
cotton print - cloths, 
indelibly dyed witha 
rich, lustrous, abso- 
lutely fast black. 


Show this advertisement to your deal- 

er when you order, and don’t accept 
substitutes. If not your dealer’s 
stock write us his name and address. 
We'll help him supply you. 


The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 


BEACON ao P FREE 


BURNE R Candle Fowen, Barbe Power. Burns 
common coal oil, Gives better light than 
gas, electricity or six ordinary lamps at one- 
Vp sxthtoone-tenth hoes Roses damned 
p COSTS ON ve fine 
COSTS 0 ONE CENT FOR Si SIX HOURS 
We — ve by in each locality to 
whom we can refer new customers. Take 
advantage of our special offer to secure ° 
=a Beacon Burner ME’ Write toda: ob 
Wanted. "HOM LE SUPPLY © cy 











and happier the year 
round by then visite of 

Park's Floral 

Oldest and best floral 

monthly in the —— 


It "Sill deheke "me you. 
SEND 25° 73-283 


Magazine 3 y mada 
5 cta(30 cts in an, and 
I'll mail you 3 dozen 


A RARE BARGAIN. 


Hollanders who sacrificed them to get money. I i aay 
not be able to make such an offer sezin. Png bi 


today f azine 3 yrs and the fine Tulips. 
Sy hy not pleased ased. Tell your r friends. 
GEO. W. PARK, Box 8S, LaPark, Pa, 











Mrs. Grundy Says: 

That opportunity fools a man about 
as often as it benefits him. 

That money in the banks is influential 
—as long as it stays there. 

That a man can usually recognize in 
a “bargain’’ something he doesn’t want. 

That the opportunities we seldom let 
g0 by are those that enable us to make 
fools of ourselves. 

That if you can’t tell what a woman 
means, don’t make the mistake of ask- 
ing her to elucidate. 

That riches always have had wings, 
and now they can be depended upon 
to get flying machines. 

That it is regrettable that persons 
who would not be trusted with a baby 
carriage are permitted to drive tour- 
ing cars. 

That to-morrow is uncertain and yes- 
terday no longer counts. 

That only actual experience will teach 
some people that they can’t raise poul- 
try and garden truck on the same lot. 


According to Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
there are six different kinds of love. 
Here are the definitions he gives for 
these: 

“Emotive delusion.” 

“Fixed idea.” 

“Rudimentary paranoia.” 

“Psychic neurasthenia.” 

“Episodic symptoms of hereditary 
degeneracy.” 

“Psychic emotive obsession.” 

Dr. Hall suggests that something of 
the psychology of love should be taught 
in the public schools. “Let the boys 
and girls understand what love means,” 
he says; “what traits are really desir- 
able in a lover and how to profit by 
the love affairs of others.” 

But he doesn’t believe in co-educa- 
tion, “T believe,” he says, “that it 
arouses in the minds of girls thoughts 
of wedlock before such thoughts or 
their consummation are at all desirable. 
Unhappy marriages | result.” 








“N othing is so new as what has been 
long forgotten.—Goethe. 










Vinegar and Its Making. 


What is vinegar?—Vinegar is a 
product resulting from a specific fer- 
mentation instituted by micro-organ- 
isms. 

Source.—Vinegar may be produced 
from apple juice, grape juice, or, in 
general, fruit juices or vegetable juices 
containing sugar, or grain in the form 
of solution, or simply suitable sugar 
solutions. It is commonly made from 
apple juice, grape juice, malt solutions, 
suitable sugar solutions, or, if we con- 
fine our minds to the immediate acid 
production, it would result from the 
acid fermentation of “hard cider,’”’ wine, 
beer, or alcoholic solutions coming from 
the change of sugar to alcohol. 

Fermentation.—The sugar present in 
the fruit or vegetables is changed by 
yeasts (micro-organisms) into alcohol, 
and then this alcohol is changed by 
bacteria (micro-organisms) into acetic 
acid (the acid of vinegar). These steps 
represent the simple changes. 

Conditions of fermentation.—In order 
to establish the proper fermentation 
leading to a good vinegar the following 
conditions must be observed: 

The juice, whether fruit, vegetables, 
or grain in the form of solution must 
contain sugar in sufficient quantities 
to produce alcohol. In case of starch 
as in grain, it is necessary to convert 
the starch into a sugar. It follows that, 
unless the ripening of fruits proceeds 
to the point of sugar formation, or there 
is sugar in the vegetables, or the starch 
in the'grain is converted into sugar, 
the production of vinegar is intercepted. 
One hundred parts by weight of sugar 
should yield about fifty parts by weight 
of acetic acid. 

Yeast-cells (organisms) should be 
present in sufficient numbers to control 
the first stage of the fermentation and 
give rise to alcohol by a change of the 
sugar. There are good yeasts and bad 
yeasts just the same as good plants and 
bad plants. To make good vinegar, a 
good and suitable yeast is required. 
Nature furnishes this yeast many times, 
but frequently only an unsuitable yeast, 
giving rise to an undesirable vinegar, is 
provided by natural processes. 

Specific bacteria (organisms) are 
needed to change the alcohol into acid, 
—the second and last stage in vinegar 
fermentation. Sometimes these bac- 
teria are very satisfactory and active, 
as they are found in the ‘“mother-of- 
vinegar,” but again they are not. They 
must be present and they must be active 
to produce vinegar, and they must be in 
sufficient numbers to control the second 
stage of the fermentation. 

The changes taking place ir the pro-~ 
duction of vinegar require oxygen of 
air (about 20 per cent. of the air is 
oxygen), accordingly, it is not desir- 
able to fill a barrel so full that there 





is not an extensive surface over the 
liquid, the juice. The free access of air 
is absolutely esential to the production 
of vinegar. Note methods of manufac- 
ture in vinegar factories. The micro- 
organisms require an abundance of air 
for carrying on their work. 

In order that the micro-organisms, 
both yeasts and bacteria, may flourish, 
a suitable temperature must be main- 
tained. Like other plants, micro-organ- 
isms require a suitable temperature. 
Sixty-five to 75 degrees Fahrenheit may 
be regarded as the best range. After the 
fermentation is complete it is desirable 
to store the barrel tightly bunged in a 
cool cellar. 

Off-fermentations. — Fermentations 
other than those leading to the pro- 
duction of vinegar not infrequently oc- 
cur, due to other micro-organisms than 
those producing vinegar, or to a lack of 
air, or to an improper temperature or 
to the character of the fruit or vege- 
table juices or grain extracts. Realiz- 
ing that these off-fermentations happen 
often, the Bacteriological Laboratory is 
aiming to assist farmers aS much as 
possible by furnishing cultures to- initi- 
ate the best possible vinegar fermenta- 
tion. 

Container.—If natural fermentation is 
depended upon, old vinegar barrels in 
which good vinegar has been produced 
are the best. New barrels of any kind 
should be washed and scalded. After 
the barrels have been cooled, the bar- 
rels should be rinsed with a little good 
vinegar or mother-of-vinegar before 
the addition of the juice. If a proper’ 
fermentation is sought and assurance 
wanted, then a culture should be 
secured. 

Alecohol-acetic culture.—This consists 
of a tested yeast mixed with tested 
acetic bacteria; both classes of micro- 
organisms are essential to the produc- 
tion of vinegar. 

Responsibility of the laboratory.— 
While these cultures give excellent re- 
sults, not being in position to control 
their use completely, it is understood 
that this laboratory can assume no 
responsibility in the matter. No injury 


can come from the use of cultures, how- 
ever used.—The Bacteriological Labora- 
tory, Michigan Agricultural College. 





Housework Cannot Be Made Easy. 

One fact a woman learns early in 
her career as housekeeper is that no 
one woman can do all that there is to 
do about the house, says ‘Tribune 
Farmer.” She must choose what she 
will slight, or resign herself to be worn 
out before her time. In the kitchen the 
woman in charge wishes to have all in 
perfect order. ‘But if it comes to a 
choice between having her stove shin- 
ingly clean or taking fifteen minutes 
rest that will help her to be bright and 
cheerful for husband and children, she 
would much better let the stove go or 
give it a “lick and a promise,” post- 
poning the thorough polishing for a 
time when she is less pressed. 

If it is a question as to whether the 
windows shall be washed on a fixed day 
or be allowed to remain cloudy in order 
that the housekeeper may accept a rare 
pleasure that comes her way, let the 
windows wait a while. Naturally, this 
theory has dangers, but I am not writ- 
ing for the woman who is lazy and is 
seeking excuses to shirk, but for her 
who is overburdened and overwrought 
with the cares and toils of a home. 

Among the matters not to be slighted 
are cleanliness of house and person. 
Much depends on this, but it is one 
thing to have a dirty kitchen and it is 
another to be satisfied with having it 
broom clean instead of breaking one’s 
back scouring and_ scrubbing. ‘The 
housekeeper does not feel comfortable 
if every room in the house does not 
come up to a certain standard. She 
tires herself out making it tidy and 
shining, then has no strength left to 
make life pleasant for herself or the 
rest of the household. She should learn 
that people are more important than 
houses, and women than work. 





Although the ready-made cookers, of 
which there are many kinds on the 
market, are preferable, a home-made 
cooker will often prove satisfactory if 
it is to be used for only a few weeks. 
An emergency cooker of this kind can 
be made from a stout box having a tight 
cover, or by using a small trunk. Al- 
though several thicknesses of ordinary 
wrapping paper can be used, it is ad- 
visable to line the trunk or box with 
asbestos paper, which can be bought of 
any tinner. The receptacle should then 
be filled with hay, which should be 
packed down as hard as possible, two 
nests being made in the hay, each large 
enough to hold a kettle with straight 
sides. It is best to line the nests with 
cloth. The covers of the kettles must 
fit tightly and must not be lifted when 
the kettle is removed from the stove 
to the fireless cooker, so that the steam 
will be retained, and a little hay-filled 
cushion should be placed over the kettle 
before the cover of the cooker is closed. 
—‘“Suburban Life.” 





The following is said to be a never- 
failing recipe for a fine jelly cake: 
Cream together one-half cup of butter 
and one cup of sugar, add yolks of two 
eggs and beat, then one-half cup of 
sweet milk and one and one-half cups 
of pastry flour sifted with one heaping 
teaspoonful of baking powder. Lastly 
fold in the well beaten whites. Bake 
in two round tins in oven at a tempera- 
ture of 350 degrees twenty-five minutes. 
When cakes are cool put together with 
grape jelly and frost top with vanilla 
frosting. 





Her Due. 

What every woman counts her due— 
Love, children, happiness? 

This being so, we must admit that 
married life is the bourne toward which 
by far the greater number of our girls 
are traveling. Now, which fits a woman 
best for married life—a school or a 
home education? We believe, without 
hesitation, that a home educaion fits 
her best for it—an education carried on 
by governesses and teachers, but under 
the supervision of her mother. 





The best and cheapest syrup is made 
at home. To make a gallon of syrup, 
take five pounds of sugar, add one quart 
of hot water, set on the back of the 
stove, and melt slowly. When thorough- 
ly melted, pull the kettle forward where 
it will boil. After the syrup has boiled 
ten minutes rapidly, remove it from 
the fire, and when cool pour into a 
demijohn for use. A proportion of 
maple syrup may be added, if desired.— 
“Presbyterian.” 





Best of All Grape Juice Recipes.—Ten 
pounds Concord grapes, two quarts 
water. Boil until seeds separate from 
pulp, then strain. Then add two pounds 
white sugar. Bring it to a boil and 
bottle. If placed in bottles the corks 
should be wired. I put mine in fruit 


FREE-- 
Vacuum 
House Cleaner 





To Quickly Introduce in Every Lo- 
cality in the U. S$. One Given 
Free in EachTown orVillage. 


Send Name and Address at Once 


The days of brooms and dust rags are gone for- 
ever. The new Giant Vacuum House Cleaner is a 
marvel. You simply push it over carpet aid rugs, 
clean davenports, pictures, hangings, draperies, 
curtains, etc., and all dirt, dust and small particles 
of litter are sucked in b the wonderful and power- 
ful action of this marvelous pppliooce, that weighs 
only a little over four pounds. A child makes play 
of what millions of women have suffered as back- 
breaking, nerve-racking drudgery. 








To Clean With This New House Cleaner is Like 
A Pleasant Summer's Dream. 


Write atonce. Hundreds of Jadies have taken it 
up as a pleasant diversion, it sells on sight, makes 
brooms and carpet sweepers look like instruments 
oftorture. But to let it beseen, used, admired and 
fully appreciated for its wonderful and thorough 
work we propose to place one free in each town or 
yinege for demonstration, so write to-day without 


This is by far the greatest, grandest household 
triumph of the age and will revolutionize house- 
hold work, reduce it to play and make each homea 
dustless, dirtless, a place in which to live, 
breathe and prolon — 

Our free plan will be snapped up quick, so get in 
your application to-day without fail. 

Address, without delay, Giant Exterminator Co., 
149 Pulsifer Bldg., Chicago. 





FREE COUPON 


For Giant Vacuum House Cleaner 





Giant Exterminator Co., 
149 Pulsifer Building, Chicago, Ill. 


I desire to secure a Giant Vacuum House 





Cleaner and herewith send you my name and 
address. 

Gains cainscundsaccccecsetsteseseinsastsigaissediaieamimniiiatanth 
BOY sactessnthnceseaastbedinngs eipgnetl tevqucanvarnqapadiecuneeas 
City BEBEC id. ccccccccccccese 
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FOLDING BATH “TUB 















Waicur 16 Lus.—Some used five 
Years still good. 
Write for special offer. 
N. Y. P. BATH MFG, CO., 
108 Chambers Street, N. Y. City. 


POST CARDS 


10 Hallowe’en 10c. 10 pirtedey 
10 Thanksgiving 10c. 10 Gen’! Subjects a 
any = packages mailed for 25 cents, 
r 100 cards—assorted designs, 
MADIS SON T COMPANY, Madison, Conn. 











Christmas _ Post Cards Free 


ps and I'll send you 10 beautiful 
se bea iCards and ‘and toll you about my big SURPRISE. 
©. T. MEREDITH, 92 Success Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 





teries. Don’t buya fence un- 
x) til you getour freecatalog. 
X) Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 
ies Mm 457 Nortb 8t., Kokomo, Ind. 
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‘Order 20 pac! 
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cans.—M,. W. Bouchard. 
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Get a Steel Shingle Roof 


That’s FIREPROOF! 


world’s BEST roof 
is yours! Cuts fire 
insurance cost 10 
to 20 per cent! A 
$10,000 Guarantee 
Bond against light- 
ning, which abso- S = 
lutely protects you. 


Edwards “REO” Steel Shingles 


will beautify your buildings amazingly! 
Makes them the neighborhood pride 
and causes an instant leap in farm’s cash 
value! At manufacturers’ prices “Reo” 
Steel Shingles cost on the price of 
best wood shingles!—and outwear four 
wood roofs and six composition roofs! 
y the buildi themselv 

Easiest to lay—a hammer and a few 
nails, a few minutes’ light work, and the 
world’s crowns your buildi 


Get Standard Roofing Book 


‘Write today. Also ask for catalog No. 
044—the world standard roofing book. 


The Edwards Manufacturing Co. 
(7Ps World’s Largest Manufacturers 

of Steel Shingles and Metal Roofing 
1004-1044 Lock St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ORANGE AND FIG GROVES 


AS AN INVESTMENT 
Would you like to have 5 or 10 acres 
that you could feel was increasing in 
’ value each year and that in a few years 
would yield a large income? An Orange 
Grove in the Gulf Coast Country of 
Texas will do it. Sold on annual pay- 
ments. Pamphlet sent on request. 
SOUTHERN FRUIT LANDS IRRIGATING CO. 


Developers of Fruit and Market Garden Lands 
Andrus Building 


MINNEAPOLIS — MINNESOTA 


The Call of the 
Southeast 


To the man looking fora home,where productive lands, 
favorable climate and abundant rainfall make the best 
paying farm locations in America the Southeast is now 
the unequalled section. Land from $5.00 to $40.00 an 
acre near to the heart of the country and close to the 
best markets. The largest returns from alfalfa and 
other hay, wheat, corn andall truck crops. Lands un- 
surpassed 








for stock and poultry raising, and dairying. 
For fruit growing no region is more profitable. The 
Southeast has opportunities for every kind of farming. 
The Southern Kailway will help you to find 
the desired location. Send for publications to. 


M. V. RICHARDS 
Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
1354 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D.C, 


-~VIRGINI 


Fruit Lands, Books, maps and information. 
VA. LAND IMMIGRATION BUREAU, 
WALTER J, Quick, Mer., 3 Gale Bldg. Roanoke, Va. 


Bees and Fruit 


You know that you must depend upon honey bees 
largely for the pollenization of fruit blossoms. Why not 
keep bees yourself and reap double benefits? A few 
hives will make a big difference in your fruit crop and 
the honey you will harvest the first season will more than 
pay for the initial outlay. It isn’t much work either. 


Subscribe to 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 


And learn what others are doing and what you can do. 
It gives all the latest information on the subject. $1 per 
year semi-monthly ; six months’ trial for 25 cents. Send 
your subscription to-day and ask for our new catalog and 
a booklet on bee culture. We will send them free and 
cheerfully answer all your inquiries. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 
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there were large timber tracts near 
Livonia, N. Y., which were well stocked 
with coon. Every autumn in the green 
corn season we would have exciting ex- 
periences hunting this wary game. 

One Saturday night three of us with 
two large coon dogs and one small 
mongrel cur started out in the early 
evening for Mr. Coon or Mrs. Coon as 
the case might be. We had not pro- 
ceeded far before the dogs chased a 
coon up a big maple tree. Jim Slade, 
a man somewhat noted as a gambler, 
climbed the tree and shook off the coon 
which struck the top rail of a fence in 
its fall and he gave the dog much 
trouble in killing him after that stun- 
ning blow. Then Jim Slade pulled a 
flask of whiskey and began to drink. 
I was afraid my two companions would 
get drunk. I was something of a tree 
climber and I knew if Jim Slade should 
drink much whiskey I would have to 
do the climbing which I desired to 
avoid if possible, therefore in moving 
about I struck the whiskey flask with 
my toe and its contents was spilled on 
the grass. 

Then Jim Slade, weary with climbing, 
stretched himself upon the ground with 
his head upon the body of his dog. 
He lay in this position some time when 
suddenly his dog bounded up and dart- 
ed to the opposite side of the cornfield. 
In a few moments we knew that he had 
found another coon. When we arrived 
at the spot we found the dog with his 
jaws closed about the throat of the 
coon which was in its death agony. It 
seems as though this dog was in some 
way aware of the presence of the coon 
by the way he acted in leaping up from 
the ground where he was lying and go- 
ing directly to the spot where this coon 
was feeding. 

Then we started off around the bord- 
ers of the wood along the edge of the 
big cornfield. Soon the dogs had 
chased a coon up a tree, the top of 
which was dead. In the moonlight we 
could see the big coon crawling up the 
dead top of this big tree. Jim Slade 
climbed the tree and as he approached 
the place where the coon was located 
the coon dashed down directly over the 
body of the climber and descended to 
the ground and started off for the big 
timber, but the dogs were after him 
and got him before he had covered 
much distance. 

By this time the coons we had slain 
had become a burden to us, therefore 
we stopped and began to skin the ani- 
mals. We had scarcely finished this 
job when we were called upon to follow 
up the dogs, and found that one of 
them had attacked a skunk. We were 
just in time to be in at the death and 
the smell. 

Did you ever hear of a coon party 
catching muskrats? As we passed near 
a pond fed by a spring brook the dogs 
found three muskrats and killed two. 

Following on the outskirts of the 
woods at the end of half an hour, our 
dogs had treed another coon. As be- 
fore Jim Slade climbed the tree to shake 
down the coon. I was asked to hold 
the biggest deg at a proper distance 
from the base of the tree so as to be 
ready for the coon when he came down. 
I stood there half bent over, with my 
arms around the neck of the dog, fac- 
ing the tree, and looking up into the 
tree in an effort to watch the coon in 
his descent. In the twinkling of an 
eye the coon came dashing down and 
lit upon my head, scratching my face 
and tearing my clothes. It is a wonder 
that the coon did me no serious injury. 
After a short chase and tussle the dog 
dispatched this big mother coon. The 
female coons are the greatest fighters 
of all, especially if they have young 
in the neighborhood. 

It was getting well on towards morn- 
ing when the dogs chased a coon into 
a tulip tree the top of which was hol- 
low. Perhaps you do not know what 
a tulip tree is. It is not a common 
tree in western New York. It was a 
large tree the top of which was hollow. 
We knew of no way to get the coon out 
of this hollow tree but to chop the 
tree down, which feat we accomplished 
after having spent some time in hunt- 
ing for an axe among the neighboring 
farmers, some of whom would not get 
out of bed to accommodate us. In falling 
the tree struck other large trees and 








Box 28, Medina, Ohio. 


hung thus suspended at an angle of 
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Old Time Coon Hunting. 


Related by Geo. D. Ramsdell, reported 
for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
C. A. Green. 


When I was a boy, forty years ago, 





about 45 degrees, but the coon remained 
in hiding. He could not be forced to 
leave his retreat. Jim Slade crawled 
up the trunk of the tree and chopped 
a hole in the hollow part where the 
coon was hiding. One of the dogs had 
crawled up on the partially fallen tree 
to the spot where the coon was sup- 
posed to be and reaching in the hollow 
made by the axe caught the coon by 
the nose. Here he pulled and tugged 
but the only result was the tearing off 
of the entire nose of the coon. 

There was a man in our party who 
was famous for his strong jaws and 
the feats he could accomplish, such as 
lifting tables and bags of grain with his 
teeth. This man seized the tail of the 
coon in his mouth and pulled with all 
his strength. Finally the tail of the 
coon slipped off from its bony structure, 
leaving the coon still in the hollow of 
the tree shorn of his beautiful tail and 
his much needed nose. Soon after this 
a stroke of the axe killed the coon after 
which he was pulled out and skinned 
and we all started for home. 

We noticed that one of the dogs was 
reluctant to leave the tree, but we 
forced him to do so, and had proceeded 
a quarter of a mile distant when this 
dog broke away from us and ran hastily 
back to the tree where he had caught 
the last coon. Jim Slade felt like swear- 
ing at the dog but I told him that I be- 
lieved that the dog knew that there 
was another coon in that tree. So we 
all went back and before we left had 
taken three more coons from that old 
tulip tree. 

Here is the result of our hunting: 
Eight coons, two muskrats and one 
skunk, 

This experience will give the reader 
an idea of the abundance of game in 
western New York forty or fifty years 
ago, but it is not likely that coons were 
as plentiful in many parts of the state 
as they were about Livonia. At that 
time black squirrels were plentiful. It 
was rarely that we saw a grey squirrel 
in those early days. Now we find only 
grey squirrels and very few of them, 
the black ones having almost entirely 
disappeared. I account for the disap- 
pearance of the black squirrels to their 
conspicuous color which made them an 
easy mark for the hunter, whereas the 
grey squirrel was more in harmony with 
the bark of the trees and more often 
escaped. Pigeons and partridge were 
plentiful in those old days. I cannot 
remember many woodcock. I am sure 
there were not nearly so many rabbits 
in those days as there are at present. 
The streams and lakes fairly swarmed 
with muskrats at that date. Foxes 
were no more plentiful then than now. 





Tree That Gives Water. 


On the island of Madagascar grows 
a tree which is a wonder to all who see 
it for the first time. It is called the 
travelers’ tree, and is described as be- 
ing more than thirty feet high at matur- 
ity, and its leaves from four to six 
feet long. It yields a pleasant fruit, 
but is chiefly celebrated for containing, 
even during the most scorching seasons, 
large quantities of pure, fresh water, 
thus supplying to the traveler the place 
of wells in the desert. When men 
are at work near these trees they de- 
pend on them for water. 

A missionary traveler tells how, on 
his expressing doubts about these state- 
ments, one of his hearers stuck a spear 
four or five inches deep into the thick, 
firm end of the stalk of a leaf six inches 
or so above its junction with the trunk, 
and on its being withdrawn, a stream 
of pure, clear water gushed out, about 
a quart of which‘ was caught in a 
pitcher and drank on the spot. It was 
cool, limpid, and perfectly sweet. 
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Man’s Beginning.—‘‘He showed how 
one creature, back in the early ages, 
was thrown up on land and was forced 
either to grow legs or perish. And 
when the legs weren’t sufficient for all 
his descendants, some of them grew 
claws and teeth as well. Another 
creature developed the ability to fly 
from pursuit, and another preferred 
quiet stalking habits and a venomous 
fang. So different types were developed, 
as different needs arose, until one 
creature was at last forced to stand 
upright and gain greater brain activity 
and skill with the hands in order to 
exist amid stronger and swifter ad- 
versaries.”’ 








He who would do a great thing well 
must first have done the simplest thing 
perfectly.—Cady. 





DESTROY 


SAN JOSE SCALE NOW 


WHILE TREES ARE DORMANT 


Many trees not sprayed during the Fal] 
Scale die during the winter. One tree sored 
means more than cost_of spraying orchard, 
Authorities recommend Fall spraying more 
than ever. 


“LION BRAND” 
LIME SULPHUR SOLUTION 


is acknowledged the most effective and safest 
spray. Ready for immediate use. Sold ata price 
lower than can be made _ at home, or than any 
other brand of standard insecticide. 

LION BRAND” is most accurately made of 
the purest ingredients, and most economical to 
use, and is endorsed by experimental stations 
and prominent fruit growers everywhere. 

Largest factories in the world and twenty- 
two yeats of experience back of them. We 
manufacture absolutely nothing but spraying 
materials and insecticides. 


Write for FREE BOOK on 
WHEN, WHY AND HOW TO SPRAY 


THE JAMES A. BLANCHARD 60, 


567 Hudson Terminal Building, NEW YORK CITY. 
Factories, New York and St. Joseph, Michigan. 











There’s Money in Knowing How! 
A Liberal Education in one book. 


HORTICULTURISTS RULE BOOK 


A compendium of 
useful informa- 
tion for 


Fruit Growers 
Truck 
Gardeners, 

? Florists, © 
i. and Farmers, 


By L. .H. BAILEY, 
of Cornell University. 










IN THE UP-TO-DATE ORCHARD. 
Contents of Book. 


1. -lnsecticides: Here we find every 
kind of a remedy to fight all plant dis- 
eases. 2. Injurious Insects: How to de- 
tect them, with remedies and preven- 
tives. 3. Fungicides for Plant Dis- 
eases: This is the chapter for the 
gardener, orchardist and amateur doc- 
tor of all the troubles in fighting all 
plant enemies. 4. Injuries from Mice, 
Rabbits, Squirrels and Birds: With 
preventives and remedies. 5. Lawns, 
Weeds, and Moss: How to _ make 
lawns, control weeds, etc. 6. Waxes 
and Grafting and for wounds. 7. Ce- 
ments, Mortars, Paints and Glues. 3% 
Seed Tables. 9. Planting Tables. 10. 
Maturities,. Yields and Multiplications. 
11. Computation Tables. 12. Green- 
house and Window-Garden Work and 
Estimates. 13. Methods of Keeping 
and Storing Fruits and Vegetables, 
Market Dates. 14. Collecting and Pre- 
serving Specimens for Cabinet or Ex- 
hibitions, Labels, etc. 15. Rules. 16. 


Postal and Import Regulations. 117. 
The Weather. 18. Literature. 19. 
Names, Histories and Classification. 


20. Elements, Symbols and Analysis, etc. 

Prof. Bailey is too well known to say 
a word about the merits of this book. 
It will be sent postpaid for two 3-year 
subscriptions to Green’s Fruit Grower 
at $1.00, or we will renew your sub- 
scription one year and send you a copy 
of the book, postpaid, for $1.00. a a 








Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. 











FUR WINNE & SPECIALTY Splendid 

GROWER. _ monthly 
journal about trapping, hunting, raw furs,dogs, 
profitable special crops, such as roots, forest 
seeds, fur farming, pets, etc. Sample copy and 
booklet, ‘Raw Furs,’ 10c. Address: HARTLEY 
PUB. CO., Box 48, Pomeroy (via Columbus) Obio, 








9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 








BY ONE MAN with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. }} 
saws down trees. Folds like apocket-knife. Saws any ki 
timber on any kind of 


nd, One man can saw more tim 
with it than 2 men in any other way, and doit easter. Send Jan} 
FREE illustrated catalog No. A9g showing Low Price 


fi thousands. Furst order agency. 
VOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO.. 
168-164 E. Harrison Street, Chicago, 


Genesee 7 
Wesleyan Seminary 


Lima, N. Y., near Rochester. 


ys all expenses 
$224 T0 244 YEARLY iS solid branches. 
Founded 1830. Has had 30,000 students. Faculty 20 mem- 
bers. Five Literary Courses. Graduates enter first-class 
colleges on our. certificate. Strong schools of Art, Music, 
Oratory, Commercial, Stenoeraphy, Domestic Economy, 
Agrieulonse, English Bible. New gymnasium being erected. 
All rooms steam and electricity. Power laundry. Baths 
convenient. Pure spring water pipe. Sanitary. 
morally. A Christian school. Write Principal, 


Rev. L. F: CONGDON, Ph.D., D.D. 


TRY THE SMITHFREE 


We want a SMITH STUMP PULLER 
., on every stump or timbered farm 
= country. It has a cost record of 5f 8 
stump where run from | to 3 
feet through; it will clear from | to 3 acres # 

day, doing the work of 20 men. Write to 
day for our catalogue and FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


W. SMITH GRUBBER CO., 9 Smith Sta, LaCrescest, Mise 
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The upper part of illustration shows the residence 
of N S. VanDeusen, of Hinckley, Ohio, a subscrib- 
er to Green’s Fruit Grower for the past 25 years. 
The lower part shows the home of H.C, Slamp, 
Bangor, Pa, 





Mark Twain’s Advice to Burglars, 


Mark Twain’s’ beautiful summer 
residence on a hill top in Connecticut 
was entered by two burglars who after 
a desperate fight were subdued and 
safely bound and_ shackled. The 


“American Review of Reviews” thus 
reports what Mark Twain said, as 
follows: 


When Mark Twain entered, arrayed 
in his white flannel suit, he stopped 
at the table occupied by the two “yegg- 
men.” This was before any of the 
newspaper men had arrived, and they 
missed a most characteristic and inter- 
esting heart to heart talk with a live 
burglar. Said the white philosopher: 
“So you’re the two young men who 
called at my house last night and for- 
got to put your names in my guest 
book? Now that was a pretty sort of 
business for you, wasn’t it, and a nice 
way to treat me, after I’ve been down 
on the east side working for just such 
fellows as you, and after I made: Bing- 
ham take back what he said about the 
Jews.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Clemens,” inter- 
tupted the battered and wounded pris- 
oner, for the first time showing any 
interest in the proceedings, “my parents 
are Jewish.” 

“Then you’re a disgrace to your 
Tace!” 


“Well, I guess I am,” replied the 
burglar. 
“Now you two young men,” con- 


tinued Mr. Clemens, “have been up to 
my house, stealing my -tinware, and 
got pulled in by these Yankees up 
here. You had much better have stayed 
in New York, where you have the pull. 
Don’t you see where you're drifting to? 
They'll send you from here down to 
Bridgeport jail, and the next thing you 
know you’ll be in the United States 
Senate. There’s no other future left 
open to you.” 

It was worthy of remark that even 
the burglar treated Mark Twain with 
a deference which was the more 
Marked because of the sullen contempt 
with which the “yeggman” greeted 
every one else. 


0. 


How Shaking Hands Originated. 


Shaking hands is a relic of barbar- 
ism, anyhow, says Philadelphia “In- 
quirer.” It became the custom in the 
days when every one carried a dagger 
in his belt and when one friend meet- 
ing another thought it necessary to at- 
test the peacefulness of his intentions 
by extending an open palm. Then the 
Other man could do no less than make 
& similarly reassuring demonstration, 
and the grasp of these extended hands 
haturally followed. Subsequently, by @ 
logical process of evolution, the hand- 
shake grew to be the conventional form 
of greeting and the refusal of a prof- 
fered hand was regarded as one of those 
insults whose dishonor can only be 
Wiped out with blood. Now the cus- 
tom is too firmly and widely established 
for its abandonment to be conceivable 
Pye yet there are various things about 
t which render it unsatisfactory. 





Electricity on the Farm. 


A “scientific farmer,” whose name 
is not given, is quoted as saying that 
“the farming industry in various sec- 
tions of the nation will be revolution- 
ized by the use of electricity, not only 
by furnishing power to fill the silo, 
light the farm buildings, milk the cows 
and for the hundred and one thinzs 
about the farm, but also to make plants 
grow, says New York “Journal of Com- 
merce.” Wires carrying electricity have 
been strung over fields of wheat with 
the result that the crop grew more 
rapidly and increased production by 
45 per cent. over similar fields without 
electricity. Electrically grown straw- 
berries have shown an increase of from 
50 per cent. to 128 per cent.; corn 35 
per cent. to 40 per cent.; potatoes 20 
per cent., and beets 26 per cent. 

The experience is cited of a farmer 
named Miner in Oneida county, this 
state, who has had an electrical educa- 
tion and has installed an electric plant 
run by water power on a creek by 
which lamps and motors are operated 
on his premises. Thereby light and 
heat are supplied in buildings, lathes 
and drills are driven in a workshop, 
and a five horse power motor is used 
for sawing wood, cutting ensilage, run- 
ning a threshing machine and other 
similar uses. Twenty cows are milked 
by a vacuum machine, a cream sep- 
arator and churn are operated, water 
is pumped, the grindstone is turned, a 
washing machine and wringer and even 
an ice cream freezer and an egg beater 
are driven, and the kitchen is furnished 
with various electrical devices. In sum- 
mer electric fans are set in motion and 
in winter heaters are supplied with 
current. All this is done by pushing 
buttons and switching currents, while 
the dynamo works silently in a ten by 
sixteen foot power house by the dam 
where the water runs a _ twenty-five 
horse power turbine. 





Sir Isaac Newton’s Courtship. 

Sir Isaac, we are told, was once per-= 
suaded by his friends to entertain some 
thoughts of marriage, and a suitable 
young lady was selected by them. 

Though considerably engaged with 
celestial bodies at the time, he liked the 
terrestrial luminary very well, but in the 
honest way of courtship he informed 
the girl that he had many odd habits. 

Complaisant and good-natured, as 
most young ladies are under the cir- 
cumstances, the fair one promised to 
be indulgent; and so pleased was Sir 
Isaac with her kind-heartedness that he 
resorted to his favorite pipe immediate- 
ly. Enjoying it whiff after whiff, he 
entered into conversation with his sweet 
partner, held her hand in his, squeez- 
ing it occasionally as a lover ought. At 
length he sank into one of his 
abstracted reveries, and whether he 
was thinking of the apple and its fall, 
of squaring the circle, or what else, 
never has been determined, but his pipe 
becoming dull he, in the absence of 
his mind, unwittingly raised the yield- 
ing damsel’s hand towards it and used 
her little finger as a tobacco-stopper. 
Her screams aroused him, and looking 
innocently in her face, the philosopher 
exclaimed, “Ah, my dear madam, I 
beg your pardon! I see it won’t do! 
I see, I see, that I am doomed to re- 
main a bachelor.”—An Old Favorite. 





British Crisis—Landlords and 


People. 

Half of all the land in England is 
owned by 2000 persons, and more than 
half of all the 56,000,000 acres of Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland and Ireland is 
owned by 5000 persons, says Frederic 
J. Haskin, in “Union and Advertiser.” 
Two-thirds of all the land in the entire 
kingdom is owned by fewer than 10,000 
persons. Of the population of 45,- 
000,000, only 61,000 farmers cultivate 
land which they own. Twenty-seven 
dukes own more than 5,000,000 acres, 
the Duke of Sutherland alone possessing 
1,350,000 acres. The dukes own ap- 
proximately one-tenth of all the land 
in Great Britain. The farmers who own 
their own land are few indeed; and 
of that 61,000, fewer than 15,000 own 
more than fifty acres, the great major- 
ity possessing holdings of less than five 
acres in extent. And, according to 
British government statistics, one-third 
of the people of Great Britain are con- 
stantly on the verge of starvation. 


The 





One day this week one of our local 
fishermen made a remarkable catch of 
black bass. He made a cast with a 
line upon which were three hooks. The 
flies no sooner struck the water when 
every one was taken by a bass, the 
largest one weighing two pounds. A 
second cast resulted in two more be- 
ing taken. That was going some and 
shows that there are fish in the lake, 
all that is necessary to get them is the 
know how at the right time.—Trumans- 
burg “Press.” 
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Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


is the natural proven waterproofer. Its use in 
streets and roofs for over thirty years has shown 
it to be a mighty storm-defier and weather-resister, 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


It prevents cracks, 


is made of Trinidad Lake asphalt. 
You 


breaks, and leaks. You can’t afford to run risks. 
want the roofing that proves it is proof. 

The Kant-leak Kleet insures water-tight seams 
without cement. Ask for it with Genasco. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. Mineral or smooth surface, Don’t go by the 
looks of roofing ; insist on the hemisphere trade-mark. A written guarantee—if 
you wantit. Write for samples and the Good Roof Guide Book. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers-of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
Cross-section, Genasco Smooth-surface Ready Roofing 


Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
= Asphalt-saturatec Wool Felt 
wm Trinidad Lake Asphalt 















THOUSANDS o/ DOLLARS 


WASHED AWAY. 
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Surveyor. Geta 







Why Don’t You 
Terrace That Farm 


FOR THE “LAND’S SAKE” 
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4 ‘on sale in your town, order pieisutannee 
BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. CO. _ 323-G Brunswick Bldg. YORK 
156 Madison Ave., ATLANTA, GA, 1156 Pine &t., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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WHY DON'T YOU TAKE THIS TRIP ? 


Nearly every woman in America has a desire to 
visit the countries across the Atlantic. For many 
years Aunt Hannah has conducted a department in 
Green’s Fruit Grower. Aunt Hannah never ex- 
pected to make this long wished-for trip; but coming 
into possession of .uwore wealth than the average 
person, she decided to gratify her ambition and 
visit all the big places in Europe. 

By special request she was instructed to select 
photographs of all the really big things to be seen 
while on this trip, and this collection of photo- 
graphs has been reproduced, in colors, on fift 
post cards, with a complete description of eac 
place of importance visited printed on each card. 

While we cannot all make the trip Aunt Hannah 
made, yet we all can see what she saw while there if 
we possess a package of these views. These fifty 
post cards will be sent to you when renewing your 
subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower. For every 
$i.00 sent we will renew your subscription three 

ears and send you the complete trip “Through 
urope With Aunt Hannah.” Better secure this set 
now as the edition will be exhausted soon. 

N. B.—In case you do not care to renew the 
paper for three years send 50 cents and the paper 
will be renewed one year, and the complete trip 
“Through Europe With Aunt Hannah” will be sent 
by return mail. If you are a new subscriber the 
above offers hold good. Address, 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Letters From the People. 





“Prudent questioning is the half of 
knowledge.’’—Proverb. 








Follow This Example. 

A California subscriber to Green’s 
Fruit Grower says she feels that she 
is doing. good work for humanity by 
saving all of her Fruit Growers and 
giving them to deserving people who are 
not able through misfortune to pay the 
subscription price: Will you, kind read- 
er, follow the example? Give away 
your magazine and thus allow others to 
read it and be benefitted. 


Reply to F. F. Delong’s inquiry: The 
cracking of the bark of peach trees, and 
the oozing out of gum may result from 
several causes, especially severe infesta- 
tion by the San Jose scale. It woyld be 
better for you to send specimens of the 
diseased bark to your agricultural ex- 
periment Station, or to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, for examin- 
ation, so that the cause of the trouble 
may be definitely determined. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: Last spring, a 
year ago, 1908, I sent for twelve plum 
trees and twelve currant bushes and be- 
ing away when they came to the ex- 
press office they lay around for two 
weeks before I planted them and now 
a nicer lot of trees and currant bushes I 
have never seen. Some of the trees had 
blossoms on and one Red June had nice 
large plums on; the currant bushes bore 
a large crop this summer. I believe you 
do better than your promise.—Geo. F. 
Switzer, Pa. 


What is needed now is 
a very late currant. Crates (32 qts.) 
shipped recently sold for $4.00. Seem- 
ingly it would have paid this year to 
have forgotten to pick the currants un- 
til two weeks later.—E. H. B. 

Editor’s note: This has ever been 
true. Late currants pay best. People 
put off buying currants until the season 
is almost over. Then they find currants 
scarce, and all make a rush to buy. 
While currant picking may be delayed 
a week or so, this fruit makes better 
jelly when not over ripe.—C,. A. Green. 


Mr. Green: 


Green’s Fruit Grower: In reply to 
your favor of the 22nd will say that we 
had a very good market here this sea- 
son on fancy large red sour cherries. 
There was a range in prices of course 
but we believe that the average price 
obtained would be at least $3.50 per 
thirty-two quart crate, or 10 cents per 
quart. There always has been a very 
good demand for good cherries in this 
market and have no reason to doubt 
but that the demand should increase 
each year, and it looks to us that a 
cherry orchardist should have a pretty 
good proposition—W. E. Osborn Co., 
Pa. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: How can you 
produce shoots, to set out, of the Colum- 
bia raspberry, and also state the best 
manner of cultivation for the care of 
same. Should they be laid down in 
winter or cut off the tops severely? I 
have tried to start shoots by laying 
down a branch in almost every way and 
cannot succeed. Must seeds be planted 
to get good starts?—H. G. Brown, Me. 

C. A. Green’s reply: Columbia rasp- 
berry plants are formed by burying the 
tips of the new canes in the soil two or 
three inches deep, placing a stone on 
the ground- over the tip of the cane to 
hold it in place. Bury the tips now as 
soon as possible and by December they 
should make roots when they can be 
detached and planted. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: I should like 
your opinion about a peach tree that 
died this summer. It had a good crop 
of fruit, nearly full size. The whole 
business shriveled away very quickly. 
I cut it down and there was no trace 
of borers. You say that oil sprays 
should not be used on peach or plum 
trees, but I used it, the Target brand, 
and it is real good for apple or pear 
trees. Do you think that the oil spray 
did it?—-Chas. Birchenall, Ardmore, Pa. 

C. A. Green’s reply: While I do not 
consider it safe to apply oil or grease 
of any kind to the trunks of fruit trees, 
I have seen it applied without injury. 
It isn’t possible for me to say why 
your peach tree died. 


I have some red raspberries, black 
caps and blackberries, set out last 
spring, and have them all cleaned out 
and have mulched them with rotted 


horse manure, using about twenty-five 
loads per acre. Plants are six feet 
apart each way. A friend told me to- 
day that he thought he once killed 
some by using manure, Please advise 
me. I can remove same from the vines 
if any danger and mulch with straw.— 
J. M. Hitchcock, N. Y. 

C. A. Green’s reply: I have never 
known raspberry plants to be injured 
by a mulch of rotted manure, but I do 
not advise piling manure of any kind 
high around any plant or tree. I have 
known instances where fresh manure 
was piled around the trunks of trees 
with injury. In such cases the heat- 
ing of manure has sometimes injured 
the bark of the tree. 


Woolly Aphis.—F. W. Gruetzmacher, 
of Illinois, reports a white woolly sub- 
stance on his apple trees, sometimes on 
the roots, at other times on the branches 
and sometimes on the leaves. He asks 
for information and a remedy. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: This is the wooily 
aphis. It has two forms, one appearing 
on the trees such as you saw, and the 
other on the roots where it sucks the 
sap making knots and doing consider- 
able injury. Tobacco dust sprayed about 
the tree sucks in the ground and kills 
this pest. The needle like eggs which 
you mention are the eggs of an insect 
that devours other insects thus it is 
beneficial. The eggs are put on the tops 
of the little hair like stems so that the 
young when hatched will not eat each 
other. The said insect is a cannibal. 


About Fruit Rows.—Mrs. M. L. Schal 
asks how to grow strawberries in double 
hedge rows, a system which I have not 
heard of. I do not see how a row of 
strawberries could be called a hedge 
row. Perhaps she refers to two matted 
rows with a wide space between each 
two of these matted rows, the matted 
rows being only two to three feet apart. 
If so I do not favor that plan. I 
would prefer to have the rows not near- 
er together than three and one-half feet 
apart so as to give the plants plenty of 
room for field culture. For garden cul+ 
ture the rows can be closer together. 
I do not advise fall setting of straw- 
berry plants. Pot grown plants are 
usually not gold for less than $3.00 per 
hundred which is far more than the 
price for layer plants in the spring. The 
express charge on potted plants is more 
than on layer plants as they are much 
heavier.—Chas. A. Green, 


C. A. Green: I-thank you for that 
little ‘“‘Romance of Life,’’ as you call it 
and I read it with much interest and 
feeling for it was very similar to my 
own experience. While I did not lose 
my little home, I was prostrate and 
broken, and from a good competence to 
the very dregs of want which at times 
nearly prostrates us and tears will un- 
bidden start, to relieve an aching heart. 
I feel rejoiced to know how bravely 
you pushed forward in the struggles 
of life and were so lucky and that noble 
companion of yours who smothered her 
tears and gave happiness and help to 
home and success can but be blessed 
and honored by all having knowledge of 
life’s affairs. You and yours have my 
profound exultation at your success.— 
H. G. B. 


C. A. Green’s reply to inquirer: The 
most popular hedge plant is the Cali- 
fornia privet. It holds its foliage near- 
ly all winter at Rochester, N. Y. The 
arbor vitae or yellow cedar is one 
of the best evergreen hedge plants. 
Norway spruce is often used for hedging 
where a high hedge as wind break is 
desired. The Carolina poplar makes a 
high growing hedge and grows faster 
than any other hedge. The poplar hedge 
can be kept low headed by cutting back 
the tops each year. 

Syracuse red and Kansas black rasp- 
berries are as hardy as any. If your 
winters are very severe do not plant 
until spring. Raspberry plants set out 
in the fall should each be covered with 
a small forkful of strawy manure or 
litter. California privet is the best 
hedge for your purpose, but I do not 
know how cold your winters are. 


Pruning Privet Hedge.—Mr. A. L. 
Hobbs, of Maine, asks Green’s Fruit 
Grower to state the proper time of the 
year for pruning California privet 
hedge. 

C. A. Green’s reply: While I do not 
advise the pruning of trees, plants and 
vines when in leaf, I make an excep- 
tion of all hedge plants which should be 
pruned during summer, but should not 
be pruned severely at any one time. A 
privet hedge might with advantage 
have the tips of the branches cut back 
a few inches in July and again in Sep- 
tember. Each spring before the leaves 
start to grow a light pruning of the 
ends of the branches-with shears might 








Improved Apple Parers, 
Corers and Slicers. 


No. 1, for Home Use.—Pares, cores and 
slices the fruit, and then, pushing off apple and core 
separately, is ready to repeat. This machine stands 
beyond the reach of all competitors. There is 
nothing about it to break or get out of order while 
the wear is so slight as to make it almost everlasting. Can be used to 
pare without coring and slicing. Weight, packed, 3 lbs. 

Price, No. 1, complete, only g5 cents. 





No. 2, for Home or Dry House is 
larger than No. 1 and faster, and may be used for 
pears and quinces. It has a steel feed screw, and 
fastens to the table at both ends. Parings fall clear 
of the working parts. Has automatic push-off for 
removing the core. Pares, cores, and slices, and may be ae to pare 
only. These parers all cut a thin peel, removing the entire skin with- 
out cutting away the flesh of the fruit. 

Price, No. 2, packed for shipment, $3.50. 


Potato Parer.—Pares any shape or kind of 
potato better and quicker than can be done by hand; 
enters into and cleans out the eyes, and by taking a 
thinner paring, saves 50 percent. of the outside 

? potato, which is ordinarily wasted. This machine 
is also suitable to quinces and pears. Weight, packed, 3 lbs. egy 95¢. 


Fruit, Wine and Jelly Press.— 
Three in one. Cleanest and best. The only 
one that separates juice, seeds and skins at 
one operation. For making wines, jellies and 
fruit butters from grapes, strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, gooseberries, currants, 
quinces, pineapples, etc. The dryness of the 
pulp may be regulated by thumb screw at the ( 
outlet. Weight only 15 lbs. Special price, complete, $3.95. 

Sensible Wine or Cider Press.—A well- 
made and handsome press for making cider, wines, 
jellies, lard, syrups, etc. Made with special refer- 
ence to strength, guaranteed against breakage under 
any fair usage. All iron and steel, stronger and bet- 
ter than the old wooden press. It has double curbs. 

Prices: Four qt. curbs, weight 30 lbs., $2.95. 

Ten qt. curbs, weight 40 lbs., $3.95. 


FRUIT EVAPORATORS 


There is money in evaporating fruit. Our 
catalogue shows a full line of fruit dryers, 
parers, corers and slicers of every capacity, 
for home and commercial purposes. 


THE U. S. HOME 
EVAPORATOR 


Thoroughly tested and 
approved. Latest, cheap- 
est, best. Can be used on 
any stove, dries any fruit 

























Read This: To introduce our Home Evapo- 
“i rator and our No.1 Parer, Corer, and Slicer (see 
description at top of page), we offer both for only $5.50. 
Weight less than thirty pounds; can go by express or freight at very 
small cost. Just think of it! a Parer, Corer and Slicer with a 
Fruit Evaporator, all for only $5.50. 


THE NIAGARA FRUIT LADDER 

A ladder made from the best selected white bass- 
wood, with tie rods at every other step. A model for 
strength, lightness and durability. It always stands 
and never rocks, no matter how uneven the ground 
may be. 





Price, 25 cents per foot. 
6 foot, 8 foot, 10 foot and 12 foot always carried 
in stock. 





Send for complete catalogue of fruit supplies. Everything for plant- 
ing, cultivating, spraying, harvesting, and marketing fruit. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 


M. H. GREEN, . SUPPLY DEPARTMENT, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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pe helpful to make the head of the 
hedge compact and to keep the hedge 
from growing too tall. Never cut out 
the branches of hedge plants. The 
pruning consists simply in shearing off 
the tops of the branches at the top 
and on both sides. : 


G. A. Brackett, 


Mr. United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your favor 


which came when I was absent, I will 
say that the Syracuse raspberry origin- 
ated in the garden of a subscriber living 
at Syracuse, N. Y., whose name I have 
forgotten. The man is now dead. It 
was a chance seedling which sprang up 
in his garden. It is a very strong grow- 
er, the cane now in my garden being 
over six feet here. It is entirely hardy 
here without protection. It propagates 
from suckers, but dees not propagate 
fast like Cuthbert. This is in its favor 
as a fruit producer. 

Jts season of ripening is moderately 
early continuing late, furnishing us with 
fruit from four to. six weeks. The fruit 
is very large, moderately firm, bright 
red in color and of excellent quality. I 
know of no larger or better variety of 
red raspberry than the Syracuse. 


Big Fruit on Small Lot. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: Last 
spring one year ago I bought some fruit 
trees. They are all growing nicely, 
plum and pears, peach, apple, cherries; 
all have made a great growth. I think 
I will have lots of fruit next year. My 
strawberries were extra fine, especially 
Corsican. Those who saw them said 
they were the largest they ever saw in 
Middletown or anywhere else. Our 
daily paper gave me quite a puff as the 
champion strawberry raiser of Middle- 


town. I have raspberries too, all we 
could use. My lot is 45 feet front, 150 
feet deep. Wish you could see it. If 


I live I want to send you photo of it 
next year. The reason I write you 
about my fruit garden is to show what 
can be raised on a small lot, if people 
will only plant and take care of it. I 
take your Fruit Grower and I get a 
great deal of information from it. It is 
worth ten times the cost of it.—Ohio 
Subscriber. 


Profits of Small Fruits. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: Would you 
please give me an idea how much one 
could realize on an acre each of black- 
berries, strawberries, and raspberries, 
under favorable conditions, I have a 
chance to take up small fruit farming 
and poultry raising next year.—Chas. A. 
Murray, Wis. 

C. A. Green’s reply: One person with 
experience and just the right soil, made 
very fertile and in a favorable locality, 
might realize from an acre of black- 
berries a gross sum of $800.00, from an 
acre of strawberries even more, and 
from an acre of raspberries $600.00. But 
I would not like to encourage any be- 
ginner in expecting to sell from an acre 
of these small fruits over $100.00 worth 
in one season. _Many will doubt that it 
is possible to secure the large sum I 
have stated as possible under the most 
favorable circumstances, but I know of 
what I am speaking and of the large 
prices which are secured for such small 
fruits in some favored localities, and of 
the marvelous yields which are possible 
under the best conditions. 


Removing Water Sprouts from Apple 
Trees. 

John Harpins, of Ohio, asks for in- 
formation as to the best time and 
method of removing water sprouts from 
apple trees. 

G.. Ag Green’s reply: By the words 
“water sprout” the writer refers to those 
Sappy shoots which spring out from the 
trunk or large branches of the tree and 
s8row to a length of from three to six 
feet in one year, disfiguring the tree. 
The best time to remove these sprouts 
isin June or July when the sprouts are 
not longer than six to twelve inches. 
At that early date a man can pull or 
brush the sprouts off with his hands 
without the aid of any implement and 
the wound heals over at once. If these 
Sprouts are allowed to remain on until 
they become hard and strong, as they 
Will be by fall or winter, they must be 
Sawed off, and then there are apt to be 
adventurous buds at the base of each 
Sprout which will throw up a new 
Sprout the succeeding year. No good 
orchardist will allow these sprouts to 
Temain. upon the tree. 


I have an apple orchard, planted 
Nine years ago. Should I seed it to 
sass now? Or should I wait a few 
years? What kind of grass should I 
Sw in this apple orchard?—wW. J. 


Snyder, M. D. 
C. A. Green’s reply: 


It is generally 


safe to advise that no grass seed be 
sown in any apple orchard at any time. 
As a rule the best orchardists keep 
their orchard lands cultivated from 
early spring until August Ist. Then 
they sow rye or some cover crop which 
is plowed under the next spring.. There 
are however locations where the soil is 
so fertile, and so well filled with humus, 
the soil not being the kind to harden 
or cake in dry weather, where good 
fruit is grown and no cultivation given, 
the ground being occupied with grass. 
But in this case the grass should not be 
mown for hay, but should be cut and 
left on the ground as a mulch. If you 
decide to seed down your orchard, 
something that I would not advise any 
one to do, wait until the apple trees 
have been growing in the orchard for at 
least twenty years, at which time the 
roots of the trees would have extended 
deep into the subsoil and widely into 
the surface soil. 


Clearing Land of Shrubs and Trees.— 
If it is convenient to you please send 
me as soon as possible information re- 
garding the killing of young and of old 
crab apple trees. Which time of the 
year is best for killing the crab apple 
trees as well as sumachs, dogwood 
trees, alders and locust trees and 
especially swamp shrubbery? My grand- 
father’s farm of 280 acres is covered 
with crab apple trees and alders. If 
not attended to soon the farm will be 
a thicket of shrubs.—Ralph Benner, 
Ohio. , 


in high top old trees. It is easy work 
planting a new orchard as compared 
with making the old apple trees profit- 
able. 


Apples in Michigan. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: Since 
subscribing to your paper I have be- 
come interested in apple culture and am 
contemplating going into apple raising. 
From an article written in your paper 
I take it that you give advice regarding 
such subjects upon request. I would 
appreciate greatly if you would give me 
your opinion as to how to plant and 
handle an eighty acre apple farm, giv- 
ing the soil and location in Michigan 
you consider best. Would a location in 
Huron county near the shore of Lake 
Huron be suitable, providing the land is 
all right? Thank you in advance for 


this favor, and remain—H. H. Scott,| 
Mich. 
Answer: Replying to your inquiry 


about planting an apple orchard in 
Huron county, Mich., will say that that 
region will grow good apples, provided 
the land is fertile enough. The most 
of the land in Michigan is quite sandy. 
Some of it is very sandy and poor, 
especially where the original growth 
was pine. If the land in Huron county, 
on which it is proposed to plant an ap- 
ple orchard is of this. character, it 
would be unwise to plant it. Even ex- 
pensive manuring might not bring it 
into profitable condition. Without see- 
ing the land or knowing very definitely 
just what is its character, it would be 
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Plantation house in Louisiana. By Professor H. E. Van Deman. 





Cc. A. Green’s reply: The ordinary 
rule for cutting out trees and shrubs 
so that new shoots will not be apt to 
be sent up from the roots is to cut them 
off close to the ground at nearly the 
end of the season’s growth which would 
occur in the middle states in August 
when the trees are in full leaf. But 
where the land is so fully occupied with 
trees and shrubs it would probably be 
necessary for you to dig each one up 
by the roots in order to clear the land. 
Land can be partly cleared, of shrubs 
and bushes by turning in sheep or goats 
in the spring and allowing them to re- 
main in the field all summer but this 
plan would not work fully in your case. 
The sooner you clear up the field the 
less labor will be required. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: Can 
you tell me if an apple orchard, forty or 
fifty years old, trees large and healthy 
looking, but that has been wholly 
neglected as far as the modern methods 
of caring for an orchard for a com- 
mercial success can be brought back 
in condition to give good results? Can 
the trees of that age be grafted suc- 
cessfully to the more popular varieties 
of apples and how long before the 
grafts put in next year would be likely 
to bear apples?—T. J. Champion, Ills. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: It is possible to 
bring back to fruitfulness such old trees 
as those mentioned. The trees should 
be pruned and sprayed two or three 
times a year at the proper season. The 
soil should be cultivated and enriched. 
Such trees can be grafted but if the 


tops of the trees are very high the ; 


grass would make picking very difficult 
and expensive: “Grafted apple _ trees 
should bear fruit the third year after 
grafting but not in large quantities. If 
the varieties in your orchard are not 
desirable or profitable it would hardly 
pay you to bother with these old trees. 
The modern method of pruning all 
fruit trees with low heads so as‘to make 
fruit picking easy and inexpensive, and 
so the trees may be easily sprayed and 





pruned leaves but little. to be desired 


unsafe to give positive advice one way 
or the other. 

To give full advice in detail about 
preparing the land, planting and hand- 
ling a large apple orchard, would re- 
quire considerable time and _ space. 
There are published directions sent out 
on application by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture on request and 
there is no better source of information. 
—H. E. Van Deman. 





The Fly on “Fruits.—Fruits are 
especially subject to fly infection, as 
they are often eaten raw, after being 
handled by many persons and exposed 
to the flies. Where there are cases of 
typhoid or similar diseases in the neigh- 
borhood you should take special pre- 
cautions,.in the way of washing all 
fruit, lettuce, etc., thoroughly before 
eating it. Many cases of diseases of 
children in summer are directly trace- 
able to this source, and often it is not 
the fruit itself that does the harm, 
but the germs on it. 


Mrs. Benham—Do you remember that 
it was a bright moonlight night when 
you proposed to me? 

Benham—The night might have been 
bright, but I wasn’t. 








What’s wrong with the world?—4G. K. 
Chesterton. We don’t plant enough 
trees.—C. A. Green. 


A Republic 
Ornamental Fence 


at small cost. will add more to the value of 
your place than any other improvement that 
you can make and provide positive and per- 
manent protection for your lawn and gardens, 











WANTED 


AGENTS, SALESMEN 
MANAGERS 


This Notice May Mean Thousands of Dollars 
to you—Read carefully and write to the 
Company To-day for Free Information 








We need good honest men who are will- 
ing to work. We are appointing salesmen 
every day to demonstrate, advertise, accept 
orders and make deliveries for our wonder- 
ful new fire extinguisher in their territory. 
We want general agents and managers also, 
and we give enormous profits. It is an 
Opportunity to get away from the slavery 
of wages; to get into business for yourself. 
You will be your own boss—you will be 
independent, have abundant money, pleas- 
ant position, and your time will be your own. 


No Experience Necessary 
We will appoint you and teach you everything 
about the business. Anyone—young or old—who is 
honest can secure a position. Our active salesmen 
are always furnished complete sample outfit free. 
Hundreds are getting rich. 
LI STE N a —Edward McGough, O., says: 
© “* Made $160.00 last week. Eas- 
iest thing in the world. Everybody buys. Everybody 
satislied—me most ofall.” E. J. Dirr, Mich., writes: 
‘*Never dreamed of anything selling so easily. 
Eighteen orders one day—profit $22.50. No trick at 
all—just show and take the order.’? That’s the way 
it goes—every man prosperous and happy—coining 
money hand over fist. nae Baughman, Ohio, says: 
“Sold 15 first day. Going fine, fine, FINE. Ship 250 
at once. Hurrah for more business.” I. C. Gordon, 
Ind , telegraphs: ‘‘Ship 150 to-day. All sold out. 
Everybody wants to buy.” G. J. Hoyt, Pa., called 
up by telephone and ordered 100. e said: ‘The 
fastest seller in the world. Anybody can sell it. My 
boy, 14 years old, sold six yesterday afternoon ” 
O. R. Joy, Ill.: Started out 10 a. m., sold 14 by 
3 o’clock.” 











Anyone ean successfully do tliis work. 
All we require is honesty and industry. 
No experience necessary. We teach you 
how to make one-mis:ute demonstra- 
tions that simply amaze everybody. 
You will demonstrate to homes, sehools, 
theatres, factories, churches, public 
buildings, fire departments, city coun- 
ells, ete. Everybody is interested. 
Everybody a customer. Work can be 
done in spare time at the start, ifneces- 
sary.Women successful the same as men, 
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This is a big, reliable manufacturing company, and 
we offer honest, ambitious men a chance to make 
thousands of dollars, No matter where you live, write 
at once. This machine is the most startling, wonder- 
ful, lightning seller brought forth in a hundred years. 
Simply show and take the order. It is the 


MOST AMAZING INVENTION OF. THE: AGE 

But don’t delay. Territory is going fast. You 
should write Y. 

Think of it. A chemical fire extinguisher that even 
a child can use, Always ready. Acts wpe Death 
to anyfire. Low priced. Absolutely reliable. Not 
sold in stores. Guaranteed in every particular. Will 
last forever. Operates anywhere, everywhere. Won- 
derful combination of chemical and mechanical forces. 
Pronounced a marvel of science. No more homes de- 
stroyed because a fire department is not available. 
No more wives and mothers burned to a horrible 
death from exploding gasoline stoves. No more dan- 
ger on farm, in towns, factories, schools, theatres 
stores, anywhere—everywhere—if the U. S. Chemical 
Extinguisher is there. The machine is absolutely 
guaranteed, and it sells on sight. Everybody needs 
it. Saves life, property, insurance. Everybody inter- 
ested—eager to obtain it—eager to order. Could any- 
thing be easier—better—than supplying this demand 
already created? You can 


this hey demonstrating this machine upon our grand 
special introductory price offer. 

We want a good man in ewery territory to fill orders, 
appoint, supply, control sub-agents. Exclusive terri- 
tory, protection, co-operation, assistance. 166 2-3 per 
cent profit tosalesmen, Prompt shipments. Square 
deal. Personal attention. Everything to help you suc- 
ceed—to help you make money. © Field untouched. 
No Risk. You simply can’t fail. Write for your 
county to-day. We wanta aoe ambitious —_ 

Only. your name an 
SEND NOQ MONEY address. on a postal 
card for complete information, offer and valuable 
statistics on fire losses FREE. Investigate. Write at 
once. Give name of county, and write your name 
plainly. Address i 


THE UNITED MFC. CO., 
211 Mill St. Leipsic, 0. 
Reference: The Bank of Leipsic, Capital: $1,000,000.00. 








Please mention Green’s I'ruit Grower 


Republic Ornamental Fence Fabrics 


sre made by cabling heavy horizontal wires together and inserting at fre- 


quent intervals heavy wire pickets 
crimped only at point of intersection, 
thereby overcoming the rusting of full 
crimped stays commonly used. 

with wooden posts or steel posts with 
special wrought steel base. 

Our free Style Book shows many 
beautiful patterns of fence, cemetery 
arches, trellises, etc. 

Write for it today 

You need farm gates; ask for special 
gate circular. 4 

- Republic Fence and Gate Co., 

201 Republic 8t., No. Chicago, Ill. 
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Bargains in Trees 
for Fall Planting 


Send in your orders now for planting in October and November 













Transplanted Fruit Trees 
For Sale at Bargain Prices.— 
By transplanted trees we refer 
to first-class fruit trees which 
were dug last spring and trans- 
planted carefully in rows in our 
nursery where they have been 
cultivated all summer. These 
trees have formed new fibrous 
roots during the summer 
months, therefore they have 
better roots than trees freshly 
dug. These are trees which 
will make good orchards and 
are desirable in every way. 
They are healthy, vigorous and 


free from insect pests. 






















NEW SYRACUSE BEST HARDY RED RASPBERRY 
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NEW DIPLOMA CURRANT, LARGEST AND MOST PROFITABLE 





Now is the time to order plants, vines and trees for fall planting. We com- 
mence to dig October first and continue to dig and ship until winter sets in. Octo- 
ber and November are the months to plant in the fall. Catalog free on application. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 











STAND’RD PEAR TREES 

In these we have the following 
varieties transplanted: Anjou, 
Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, Howell, 
Kieffer, Koonce, Louise Bonne, 
Seckel and Worden Seckel. 


DWARF PEAR TREES 
Green’s list of transplanted 
dwarf pear trees : Anjou, Duchess, 
Flemish Beauty, Gans, Howell, 
Koonce, Kieffer, Lawrene, Louise 
Bonne, Seckel, Tyson, Wilder 
Early, Vermont Beauty, Worden 
Seckel. 


CHERRY TREES 
Green’s list of transplanted 
standard cherry trees: Baldwin, 
Early Richmond, English Mor- 
rello, Montmorency, Olivet and 
Wragg. 


PLUM TREES 
Green’s list of transplanted 
plum trees: Beauty of Naples, 
Bradshaw, Burbank, Coe’s Gold- 
en Drop, French Damson, Ger- 
man Prune, Grand Duke, Gueii, 
Hale, Imp. Gage, Lincoln, Lom- 
bard, Monarch, Moore’s Arctic, 
Niagara, Pond’s Seedling, Red 
June, Reine Claude, Shipper’s 
Pride, Shiro, Shropshire Damson, 
Thanksgiving, Washington, Wick- 
son, Yellow Egg. * 

Other fruit and ornamental plants, vines and 
trees we have in large supply for fall planting 
at regular catalog prices. If you are planting 
largely let us price your list. 

OUR SPECIALTIES are as follows: Dip- 
loma Currant, largest and most productive. 
Syracuse Red Raspberry, superior to all others. 
Carolina Poplar—s5o carloads. 

SIZES OF TREES. In transplanted stock 
we have three sizes: largest size, medium size 
and small size, all carefully graded, well 
branched with good roots. We have three 
sizes of all kinds of fruit trees. 

When to Plant. Plant in October and 
November hardy fruit and ornamental shrubs 
and vines and trees, also the Blackberry, Rasp- 
berry, Currant, Grape, Asparagus, Rhubarb, etc. 


























An Eastern Man’s Experience at Fruit 
Growing in California. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: ] 
left Rochester, N. Y., about fifteen years 
ago and located at Pomona, California, 
which is not far from Redlands, and jg 
considered a great fertile fruit region 
of the Pacific coast. I bought a ranch 
in the suburbs of Pomona on which 
were two acres of bearing orange trees, 
The real estate man who made the gale 
told me that these. two acres of oranges 
with additional planting of oranges, and 
the small fruits between, would pay for 
the ranch in a few years. He said 
|} orange trees would bear freely after 
four years planted, but we found this 
was not the truth. I relied upon the 
statement of this real estate agent, but 
would not advise any friend todo like. 
wise, for the real estate agent is too 
much interested to be a good counselor, 
I at once bought orange trees at $1.50 
each and greatly enlarged my orange 
grove. .I also planted an orchard of 
prune trees being told that prunes were 
profitable for evaporation. 

For several years in succession frosts 
came in the winter months and de- 
stroyed my crop of oranges. When I at 
last secured an abundant crop I found 
that they could not be sold at a profit, 
therefore they were plowed under for 
fertilizer. At that date the fruit grow- 
ers of California were not organized ag 
they are at present. The grower of 
oranges could not make small shipments 
to the eastern markets with profit in 
those days. During recent years the 
fruit growers there have been fully or- 
ganized. Now the orange grower de- 
livers his entire.product to the packing 
house where the fruit is weighed. Ex- 
perienced’ men at the packing house 
pack the fruit, after grading it care- 
fully, and ship it in immense trains of 
thirty to forty carloads in a train to men 
|}in their employ in all of the larger 
cities of the eastern or middle states. In 
this way distribution is accomplished 
in the best possible manner at the 
smallest cost. Under this system orange 
growing has become profitable in Cali- 
fornia. 

I was fearful of the winds that some- 
times swept down from the mountains 
near Pomona. One afternoon a hurri- 
cane swept over the land when my 
oranges were about ready to be picked. 
The next morning I found every orange 
blown from the trees and almost all the 
leaves blown off the trees. A load of 
corn stalks which was standing near my 
barn was blown a mile away, and the 
rack from the wagon was blown a long 
distance. In this manner another orange 
crop was lost, thus for seven successive 
years for one reason or another I re- 
ceived no income from my _ orange 
grove, although the trees were bearing 
abundantly each year. 

I found that there was no demand 
in those early days for prunes, there- 
fore I dug up my prune orchard and 
planted it to fig trees. I put up a 
new house which cost me more than I 
expected. A much needed barn I built 
| with my own hands. These buildings in 
|connection with my early losses em- 
| barrassed me somewhat and I became 
| discouraged with fruit growing in that 
|locality. At that time I received an 
| offer from my ranch and sold it at a 
very low price. Six months after the 
| Sale a beautiful boulevard was opened 
| through my farm, street cars soon fol- 
| lowed and my ranch was cut up and 
sold for city lots, thus the man who 
bought my ranch made a fortune. 

My experience should not deter others 
moving to California or from growing 
oranges and other fruits there, since the 
conditions now are entirely different 
from what they were ten to fifteen 
years ago. One of my difficulties was 
in securing an ample supply of water 
for irrigation as the soil would not pro- 
duce without an abundant supply of 
water. When I bought my ranch I was 
told there was an ample supply of water 
but this supply failed later on and I 
was obliged to purchase a new supply. 
The soil on my ranch was not naturally 
fertile, and each year I was compeled 
to buy expensive fertilizers, for I found 
that without this investment I could not 
secure good crops of fruit. The climate 
of California is healthy and delightful. 
I am still living near Pomona and am 
satisfied with this beautiful country. 
Fruit growers are now making money 
in that locality.—Subscriber. 


Ed Myers, a conductor on an extra 
train, heard a rooster crowing repeated- 
ly one night last week. The waybills 
did not show that chickens were part 
of his freight that night, and when thé 
Gap was reached he investigated and 
found that a gamecock was bumming 
a ride on the brake rods of the caboos 
Mr. Myers captured the bird and has 
him on exhibition, claiming that he !§ 
the only hobe rooster in the world.— 
Kansas City “Star.” 
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October. 
written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Eva Ames, Vt. 


A scarlet flash against the green; 
A spicy odor, breathing low, 
A hazy glimmer, dimly seen, 
A far blue mountain—asters glow. 


Fruits, reeking with their juices sweet, 
Brave dahlias, burning by the wall, 

With golden air, and golden wheat, 
And golden sunshine gilding all. 


hush is in the air unfurled, 
A promise, that shall aye endure, 
Seems hanging o’er a listening world. 


The purple hills, rest calm and sure, 
A 


A golden promise—all is gold, 
Our on our hopes, “our trust, our 


all; 
While golden blessings manifold, 
On nature and on mortal fall. 


0. 
0. 


A Honeymoon on a Fruit Farm. 
(Continued from page 8.) 





matter of working out road taxes is 
exceedingly crude and. imperfect,’ re- 
plied Jessie. 

“This is certainly the case,” said 
Harry. “The roads of the United States 
are a national disgrace. No country can 
claim to be civilized so long as the 
highways are in as bad condition as 
those in this country. Compared with 
the roads of Europe, our roads are sim- 
ply apologies for roads, and the worst 
of all is that our farmers, who should 
be most deeply interested in having good 
roads, seem to care the least of all 
about their condition. They don’t care 
enough about them to pick off the loose 
stones or cut the weeds opposite their 
own farms. If there were good roads 
throughout the country, wealthy men 
would live there and make it beautiful 
and attractive in a social way, and in 
other ways. Bad roads cut off communi- 
cation with neighbor and neighbor, with 
town and town, with country and city, 
with farm and railroad. Bad roads cut 
down the .profits on everything that is 
hauled over them. Bad roads wear out 
and disable valuable teams, wagons, and 
other equipages. The great need of 
‘many roads is drainage, and this is 
seldom thought of.” ° 

“How. ragged and weedy many of 
the roadsides look all summer,” said 
Jessie. 

“Yes, some farmers forget that the 
highway opposite their land is theirs. 
They hold a deed of it. It is theirs in 
fact, and theirs to beautify. They have 
a right to grow strawberries or fruit 
trees along the roadside, and. can pre- 
vent other people from gathering them. 
This planting of fruit bearing or orna- 
mental trees on the borders of the high- 
way is one way to ornamer a farm. 
Look at the great city parks. There 
the drives are objects of beauty, and the 
country roads could be made to make 
the adjacent farms attractive, as does 
a beautiful gold frame beautify a paint- 
ing.” 

“What a wonderful change would 
be wrought if every farmer would plow 
and grade the land on either side of 
the roadway, pick off the stones and run 
the mower over it a few times each 
season, instead of throwing rubbish 
there, piles of brush and stones, and al 
lowing weeds to grow rampant.” 

“Fences along the highway are not 
needed now. Or at most a wire or two 
is all that is required. The removal 
of stone walls and rail or other such 
fences would do more to improve the 
appearance of the country than any 
other one enterprise. After this remov- 
al the land could be plowed and cropped 
close to the wheel track. When all 
is leveled nicely the soil could be seeded. 
down, and a stretch of beautiful lawn 
would result on each side of the road. 
Then plant fruit trees to mark the old 
fence lines, and stretch a wire or two 
to the trees and nothing more will be 
needed.”’ 

“T can see how greatly this would 
beautify every farm so'treated. I sus- 
pect you have already begun the work 
on our, place, from what I have seen. 
And how lovely it will be to drive about 
the country where everybody des this,” 
said Jessie. - 

“True, but many 
money made in such improvements. 
There is their mistake. The moment a 
farm is beautified by clean, graded and 
shady roadsides, it is worth $500 to 
$1000 more, and will sell for that much 
money in excess of a former valuation, 
{Oo any appreciative purchaser. But 
aside from this is the reward that all 
secure from the feeling that they have 
made their surroundings more bright 
and attractive.” 

Note: New laws prevail now about 
road making in the United States and 
better roads are the result. . 

Continued in next issue. 


farmers see no 





The man who does his level best to 
succeed will never be an utter failure, 
no matter what his ultimate financial 
condition. The only real failure is the 
man who never tries. 


Apple Growers and Buyers Figuring on 
the Crop. 

Owing to the fact that Rochester is 
the center of the barreled apple trade, 
the evaporated apple industry and the 
cider vinegar business of the world, 
and also owing to the uncertainty which 
exists as to what prices are going to 
rule on winter apples, the western New 
York apple deal is attracting great at- 
tention, says ‘“‘Post Express.’”’ Growers 
and dealers not only in this state, but 
also in many other states are watching 
with interest the developments here. 

Favorable weather conditions recently 
have pushed the crop well toward 
maturity, and the quality of the fruit 
has improved until now it is the opinion 
that winter apples will be the best 
grown here in years. Baldwins, Kings 
and Greenings, as a rule, are free from 
blemishes, fungus having done less dam- 
age than usual to Greenings. These 
varieties have colored up well, adding 
to their general appearance and quality. 

Prices Growers Expect. 

As to the size of the crop there is a 
difference of opinion. While growers 
contend that the yield will be less than 
last year, dealers claim it will be larger. 
A well known grower with an orchard 
in Greece said to a reporter for the 
“Post Express” recently that he had 
made a personal investigation of con- 
ditions in this part of the belt and is 
sure that the crop will be fully 40 per 
cent. smaller than last year. Baldwins, 
he added, are the only variety to show 
up' anywhere like a good crop. For 
that reason he believed that growers 
ought to obtain as much for their fruit 
as they did last year. What the grow- 
ers want for the best barreling stock, 
he added, is $3 per barrel, and if they 
cannot get it, some of them will place 
their fruit in cold storage. 

How Buyers Look at It. 

Operators, on the other hand, take a 
more bearish view. They claim that the 
crop throughout the country is heavier 
than last year and that as they lost 
money a year ago, they cannot afford to 
pay as much for barreling stock as they 
did then. Most of them are of the be- 
lief that they ought to be able to 
secure good red fruit this fall at $2 a 
barrel at the most, and some claim 
that the range ought to be from $1.75 
to $1.90 per barrel. 


Young Men in Horticulture. 


One of the most significant facts 
connected with the horticultural meet- 
ings this season is the increased num- 
ber of young men in attendance. Dur- 
ing the past five years “American Agri- 
culturist” has noted a sprinkling of 
young blood, but never so many fresh 
faces as this year. Formerly men -be- 
tween fifty and seventy-five years have 
predominated; this year the majority 
at the meetings we have attended have 
seemed to be under fifty. In one in- 
stance the proportion was in favor of 
men between twenty-five and forty. 

This means more than appears on the 
surface. It speaks more for the inter- 
est being taken in fruit growing than 
perhaps any other one thing. These 
young men are awake to the opportuni- 
ties such gatherings present, not only 
in the regular programmes and the in- 
cidental discussions but perhaps even 
more to the chances of having personal 
discussion with men who have been 
successful in the same lines in which 
they are interested. “American Agri- 
culturist’”’ knows of no way in which 
more information can be secured in so 
short a time and at so small cost as 
through membership in_ horticultural 
societies, but more especially attendance 
at meetings. It congratulates — the 
socjeties on their influx of new blood 
and felicitates the young men on their 
good judgment in joining. 


When Planting Trees. 

Then, too, the books used to tell us 
to save every particle of root, and have 
a hole large enough to contain all in a 
natural: way; but no matter how care- 
fully a tree is lifted from the nursery, 
and no matter how carefully it is 
shipped, the feeding root-hairs are all. 
dried up and new ones must be formed 
before the tree can draw food from the 
soil. The new rootlets, with their ab- 
sorbing root-hairs, are far more readily 
produced from a clean-cut surface than 
from the dried-up fibers. Hence, I 
prune every root to about six inches, 
with a clean, sloping cut on the under 
side, so as to expose the cut surface to 
the moist soil below. Then the im- 
portant point is to ram the earth tightly 
to the roots as every inch of earth is 
put in. After planting I cut back the 
head to twenty inches from the ground, 
and as. growth starts in spring select 
about four of the best-situated buds to 
form the head, and the lowest one will 
usually be a foot or less from the 
ground. 








Buy It—and You'll Never 


Need Roof Paint 


When a man is under the necessity of | able and satisfactory made. The fact that it re- 

A =— no painting appeals to us very strongly, and 
using a lot of roofing, he is pretty sure to is feature makes it by far the cheapest ready 
study the subject with great care. 


roofing on the market. 
:  s CITY LUMBER & AL COMPANY. 
That is why Amatite is so often used eta 
on the big ready roofing contracts. 


[Signed] F. B. Boardman, Treasurer. 

A man who has only a few hundred 
feet of roof will often be careless in his 
choice of roofing, but when it comes to 
thousands of square feet (as above) 
Amatite is sure to be used. 5 
The following is a typical instance: oe my be nee <2 wane One AO 
Waterbury, Conn. thing to paint their big roofs if they used 
Barrett Manufacturing Company. | a roofing that needed painting. All that 


Dear Sirs:—We wish to inform you that the | . . P 
“Amatite”’ Roofing which we have used on our | 18 Saved with Amatite. 


office, store house, lumber shed and barn has : . 
gieen most mtisfactory service. A sample of Amatite will be sent you 
The area that these roofs cover is about 15,000 | for inspection free if you will send name 


square feet. The roofing is unusually attractive in 
appearance, and in our judgment is the most dur- | to the nearest Barrett office at once. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia St. Louis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Minneapolis Pittsburg New Orleans Kansas City 


The economy of Amatite is not only 
in its durability and its price (lower than 
any other mineral surfaced ready roofing 
on the market), but also in the fact that 
it requires no painting. 
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“SCA LECIDE” 


applied ‘our fruit trees will absolutely kill SAN JOSE SCALE and all Fungous troubles 
ebutzolabld ts my = corm a een A ha ape of mee Pry 
ces: In $ an a) , 50c, 
1 gal. cans, $1.00. mt 09 want a r= | oils, | od a CARBO OLEINE =! 0c. per gallon’ is #3; 
yoked for Sota ana “Orchard Insurance. 
ST., NEW YorkE CITY 


I WILL PAY YOU FOR NAMES 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY, Mfg. Chemis 

I am of the hold-on kind—have published my ILLINOIS FARMER and Farmer’s Call for twenty-six years 
and expect to publish it twenty-six pe more. I Ihave on my subscription list hundreds that have been there for more 
than twenty years, and thousands that have been there for more than ten , and I want more of the hold-on 
kind. Hence this offer: The subscription price of my ILLINOIS FARMER and Farmer’s Call, semi-monthly— 
much in it for the women and children—is 50 cents a year. Send me 20 cents and the names and addresses of fifteen 
good people and I’ll send you my paper for two years; or send me so cents and the names and addresses of thirty 


le and I’ll send you m: r for ten years—that’s big pay for the names, 
reat som 1S MBP ‘aus John M. Stahl, 20 Jackson Park Station, Chicago, Ill. 
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made that cuts 
from both sides of 
the limb and does not 
bruise the bark. Made in 
all styles sent oo We 
7 Express, chaages 
+ nal orders. 












Pat’d June 2, 1903. 








Write for 
RHODES MFG. CO., circular and 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. prices. 




















A Near Neighbor.—‘“Was your hus- 
band kind to you during your illness?” 

“Kind? Oh, indade, mum, Mike was 
more loike a neighbor than a husband.” 
—"“Life.” 


The roasted chestnut once again 
Is with us for a term. 
The same old appetizing smell, 
The same astonished worm. 
—Newark “Evening News.” 
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Reasons for Churehgoing. - 

The following reasons were sent to 
“The Woman’s .Home,..Companion;:’’ 

“Briefly, I go to church to worship 
God and because I know that I can live 
a higher, a broader, and a better life 
as the result:. Tam in action a busy 
Man and my religion» is rational rather 
than emotional. But I know that 
‘ideals’ are the lever which moves the 
world, that behind every ideal lies a 
religious inspiration,, and that church- 
going is the -practical support of all 
religion.” 

Another has three reasons: 

“1. -Because of what it stands for. 
With all of its human imperfections the 
Christian ~church stands for the best 
elements of life and the highest con- 
ception. of God known to mankind. 

“2. Because of its offspring. Nearly 
all the institutions and agencies inter- 
ested in the uplifting of humanity are 
the product, directly or indirectly, of the 
Christian church. And most of the 
people who give their time, talents, and 
money to the support of these bene- 
ficent institutions are members of, or 
results of, the life and work of the 
church. I want to have a part in this 
general uplift. 

“3. Because of. its, enemies. . If a 
man is to be judged by his enemies, 
why not the church? The foes of the 
home, marriage, and righteousness are 
also foes of the church. All forces 
which seek mankind’s destruction seek 
the church’s vilification.” 

A farmer’s wife gives a mingling of 
religious and worldly reasons that bear 
@ very human stamp: 

“IT am the wife of a farmer living in 
a thinly settled section of the country. 
I go to church services held in a log 
shack, to hear sincere, if not always 
brilliant, sermons; to sing; to wear my 
best clothes, and to see other people.” 

o—_ — 
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The Census of 1910. 

The original area of the United States 
was only 800,000 square miles and the 
population four million, Since then the 
area has extended’ to 3,600,000 square 
miles with..a population of close on 
100,000,000, counting our colonial pos- 
sessions. 

At the beginning the Republic con- 
sisted of a narrow fringe of ‘territory 
along the Atlantic coast: Its area was 
immensely enlarged to the south by 
the Louisiana purchase from France, 
and to the west by successful wars of 
conquest waged against Indians and 
Mexicans. 





Origin of the Kiss.—Concerning the 
kiss and its origin opinions differ. Some 
wise men declare that the kissing habit 
is one of the remains of cannibalism, 
and that its beginning was nothing 
more than the carnivorous impulse to 
bite. When primitive man gave a kiss 
he expressed an affection equal to that 
of his love for his foods. The kiss 
meant, “I love you well enough to eat 
you.” 

It is certain that kissing was one of 
the most.ancient customs. It was cur- 
rent among the ancient Jews, and is 
well known among all Orientals. Nor 
is it to disappear. Exalted by the dying 
act of more than one historical hero, 
sung by all the poets from Solomon 
onward, the kiss is here to stay. The 
world could not be without it.—‘Har- 


per’s Weekly.” 
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CURRENT 


—The man who knows is the man who 
prospers, 

—Korea has been formally annexed 
to Japan, b 

—The farmers of the country took in 
over $8,760,000,000 last year. 

—The 1910 census gives New York 
city 4,766,883 inhabitants. 


—The lazy man never seems to tire .of 
what he isn’t doing. 

—The coal bill of the United States 
Navy during 1908 amounted to. $5,- 
545,000. 

—Better a man who fails in his efforts 
to do something than one who never 
tries. 

—Most any horse can run a race down 
hill, but it takes a thoroughbred to 
win on the level. 

—It is claimed that out of every mi]- 
lion letters that pass through the post- 
office only one goes astray. ' 

—Chicago, according to the 1910-cen- 
sus, has a population of 2,135,000, a 
gain of nearly 25 per cent. in ten years. 
us returns give Philadelphia 

This is an increase of 265,311 
or 19.7 per cent. as compared with 
1,293,697 in 1900. : 

—The total number of horses in the 
United States on the Ist day of January, 
1900, according to the Year Book of the 
Department of Agriculture, was nearly 
14,000,000. The total number on the Ist 
day of. January, 1910,. was..nearly. 30,- 
000,000. ' . 

—Report has it that $12,000,000 has 
been paid to the. farmers of Nebraska 
in one year for eggs. Now eges don't 
seem a very important thing on most 
farms—but many farmers. could pay the 
premium on avery ‘nice. life insurance 
policy with the money they produce. 


—Prof, William James, the famous 
Harvard psychologist »and pragmatic 
philosopher, is said to have completed 
before his death an elaborate series of 
plans to find out whether he could’ come 
back to this world in spftrit form, and 
thereby demonstrate. that spiritualism 
had some foundation. 

—It is claimed that Chas. Voltz, Mis- 
sion, Texas, recently sold his onion crop 
on twenty-four acres of’ land for $12,- 
902. Deducting all expenses the crop 
will give him a net return of $9083. The 
onion yield from these twenty-four acres 
filled twenty-two cars. The land upon 
which these onions were grown could 
have been bought ten years ago for one 
dollar an acre. This. enormous onion 
crop occupied a season of less than seven 
months. 

—J. P. Wilson, of ‘Philadelphia, an ap- 
ple buyer, gave out the following sum- 
mary of the outlook for -this fall;. as 
seen. from the ‘buyer’s viewpoint: “The 
apple crop of the United ates, from 
Maine to California, with the exception 
of: a small portion of the. Middle ‘West, 
is one of the largest since 1896. The 
weather conditions for the growth of 
apples have been splendid, and the fruit 
is large for so early in the season. No 
drouth nor heat damage has occurred; 
the soil is sufficiently moist to mature 
the crop without any more rains during 
the season. This means a much larger 
harvest than was expected a’month ago, 
and that the quantity of apples good 
enough to barrel is 30 per cent’ more 
than was figured August Ist. 


—Cens 
1,549,008. 


COMMENT. 


—It’s easier to find a friend than it 
is to lose an enemy. : 

—‘“One drinking cup can spread more 
disease in an hour than a board of health 
can eradicate in a year.” 

—The. corporation tax yielded hand- 
some returns to the treasury in the fiscal 
year 1910 ended.June 30 last. The report 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
just made public, shows that the cor- 
porations -of the country: paid over to 
Uncle Sam the sum of $20,957,783 under 
the terms of the new law. 


—William H. Short, a New York bank- 
er, figures it out some way that the 
public loses nearly $40,000,000 a year by 
having always t® pay the “odd cent” in 
dividing a:quarter,:15 cents, 5 cents, etc. 
He advocates a new coin—a half-nickel 
—of two and a half cents, which would 
enable people to make exact change in 
most cases. 

—Accurate statistics on the shipment 
of apples from ports on the American 
continent .to Europe during the season 
1909-10 show an aggregate of 2,058,998 
barrels and 460,362 boxes. There were 
639,859 more barrels and 60,430 less 
boxes last season than in the season of 
1908-9. Box apples. found more favor 
in London this year than in any of the 
other cities. 

—Uncle ‘Sam’s import trade, under the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff law during the past 
year, -was a record-breaker, according to 
the government’s statistical experts. In 
the twelve months ended July 31 last, 
imports aggregating $1,562,600,000 came 
into the United States. Of this vast total, 
$794,600,000 was listed as dutiable, while 
$768,000,000 entered free of duty. Al- 
though ‘it ‘was the first year of the 
Payne-Aldrich law, it eclipsed all former 
records under the Dingley, Wilson and 
McKinley laws. 

—Postmaster Morgan calls the atten- 
tion of the public to the fact that the 
only foreign countries to which letters 
can be sent at the domestic rate of two 
cents an-ounce are Great Britain and 
Ireland, Germany, Newfoundland, Can- 
ada, Mexico, Cuba and Panama, and that 
to all other foreign countries the rate of 
postage for letters is five cents for the 
first ounce and three cents for each ad- 
ditional. ounce. A large number of let- 
ters have recently been mailed without 
sufficient postage. The only foreign 
countries to which domestic rates for 
articles other than letters extend are 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico and Panama. 


—Orchards in the United States pro- 
duced 69,070,000 barrels of apples in 
1896, the banner year in the history of 
the country. There was a decrease of 
nearly 28,000,000 barrels, or more than 
last year’s crop, in 1897, when the yield 
amounted to 41,536,000. Another decrease 
followed in 1898, the yield being placed 
at 28,570,000 barrels, but in 1899 and 1900 
there were substantial increases, the 
yields being 58,466,000 and 56,850,000 bar- 
rels, respectively. There was a drop of 
30,000,000 barrels in. 1901, while 1902 
showed an increase of 20,000,000 barrels, 
the crop that year being estimated at 
46,626,000 barrels. Forty-six million bar- 
rels of apples were produced in 1903, and 
in 1904 the yield was 300,000 barrels less. 
Then, in 1905, it dropped to 24,310,000 
barrels, and in 1906 it increased to 38,- 
280,000 barrels... The crop of 1907 fell 
off to 29,540,000 barrels; it was 25,450,000 
in 1908 and 22,735,000 in 1909. 
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A number of subscribers to Green’s 
tions. 


“} 


Fruit Grower are owing us for subscrip- 


Simply pin $1.00 to the attached order “blank, mail it at Green’s risk, 


and get Green’s Fruit Grower for 3 years, or to December, 1913. 
Will you favor us by sending in your renewal at once, as we need the money 


NOW. “Act well your part, there all the honor lies.’’ 


C. A. GREEN, Editor. 
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in seven colors, 11 by 25 inches, FREE. 
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The Solemkolly Daize. 


Written for Green’s: Fruit Grower by 
Unkel Dudley. 


The solemkolly daize hev 
An later kums the dawn; 

While the ruster krows the sli old krow 
Is filin up with kawn. 


kum, 


The leves air blushin in the sun, 
The sumak’s gettin red, 

An the hired man is lowed ter lay 
Sum longer in hiz bed. 


The farmur voos his frutful feeld, 
With punkins doted o’er; 

An thinks ov the daize wen he kan rest, 
An long an lowdly snore. 


The solemkolly daize hev kum, 

An sumer’s gwine ter lev; 
But the young man kortin hiz best gal, 

He nevah stops ter greve. 

acre 

—‘Shall I leave the farm to learn 
farming?” said a farmer’s son. What 
would be your answer? 

—The United States produces more 
corn than all the rest of the world put 
together. 


—The first project undertaken by the 
reclamation service was formally opened 
in Nevada, June 17, 1905. In the five 
years that have elapsed since then the 
work of the bureau has been extended 
to twenty-six or more projects, which 
to date have involved the expenditure 
of $60,000,000. In the seven and one-half 
years of its work the service has built 
4215 miles of canal. Placed end to end, 
these canals would reach from Washing- 
ton to San Francisco and back to New 
Orleans. Several of these canals carry 
whole rivers. 

—During the past ten days about 1,- 
000,000 bushels of American wheat have 
been purchased for exportation to 
France. According to advices received 
by exporters, the French demand has 
been created by the probability of this 
Season’s crop in France being below the 
average. It is expected that, owing to 
the European harvest om re | to come up 
to expectations, the demand for Ameri- 
can whéat will be brisk, and this early 
purchase augurs well for a prosperous 
season for our wheat raisers. 

—A new system of packing apples for 
export trade has been adopted in Idaho. 
Each apple is carefully wrapped and 
placed in a _ pasteboard compartment 
with double sides. The pasteboard lay- 
ers somewhat resemble the tiers used 
in packing eggs, except that with the 
apples there is absolutely no chance of 
a bruise. The compartments vary in 
size to accommodate the apples. It is 
hoped by this system to get Idaho ab- 
ples to Europe without a briuse. Many 
packers believe that this medium of pre- 
serving their fruit will give them a 
ready market. 


—There is no shutting our eyes to 
the danger of eating unwashed raw 
fruit to guard against typhoid fever and 
other communicable’ diseases. Fruit 
which may look very attractive when 
served at a meal very probably had 
been handled by many human hands, 
transported long distances and exposed 
to much dirt and the visitation of insects, 
particularly flies of various species. Be- 
fore raw fruit is eaten it should be care- 
fully washed with pure water, and 
spoiled fruit which attracts a _ great 
variety of insects, should never be eaten 
raw. The time and energy necessary to 
wash raw fruit is a bagatelle alongside 
of a case of typhoid fever. Life is made 
up of little things. Little things, as a 
rule, start our great epidemics of disease. 

—August 28 marked the 80th anniver- 
sary of the inauguration of steam traf- 
fic in this country. On August 28, 1830, 
the “Tom Thumb” engine of the Baltimore 
& Ohio railroad, with one car attached, 
carried passengers from Baltimore to 
Ellicott’s Mills, a distance of fourteen 
miles. The time made by the engine 
was one and one-fourth hours, which 
caused those who witnessed the event 
to marvel at such wonderful speed. The 
“Tom Thumb,” which was the first 
American-built locomotive, was _ con- 
structed by Peter Cooper, of New York. 
Cooper tried several trips with his engine 
before the Ellicott Mills journey, but 
was unsuccessful. This triumph of steam 
locomotion was received with enthusiasm 
throughout the country. Among the 
passengers in the train was Charles 
Carroll, of Carrolton, Maryland’s signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

—In England there have been during 
the last quarter of a century about 10,- 
000 cremations, almost wholly people of 
note and of affluence, the number of 
crematories in the United Kingdom being 
restricted to thirteen. In Germany there 
are some nineteen or twenty of these 
establishments in full blast, while the 
number of bodies thus disposed of dur- 
ing the last ten or fifteen years is re- 
turned as 23,000. There are five crema- 
tories in Switzerland, which have re- 
duced some 5000 bodies to ashes. In 
Italy the cremations are numbered at 
9000, while in France the figures are 
given as numbering several hundred 
thousand. This is due to the fact, who 
ever, that the graves there are not sold 
outright, but merely leased for ten years, 
at the end of which the remains are dug 
up and burned. 





Of all communistic experiments the 
Shaker movement is one of the most 
interesting. Its life has been longer, 
dating from 1776; its members have 
found affluence instead of poverty, as 
is not often in such ventures, and the 
field of its operations has been wider. 
New ideas and progress have been the 
undoing of the Shaker sect. Celibacy 
was -strongly encouraged, hence acces- 
sions to the order had to come from 
the elderly or middle-aged; hence the 
sect was doomed to dwindle and be- 
come extinct in time.—Boston “Globe.” 








The way to wealth is as plain as the 
way to market. It depends chiefly on 
two words, industry and frugality; that 
is, waste neither time nor money; but 
make the best use of both. Without 
industry and frugality, nothing will do; 
with them, everything.—Franklin. 
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Make Big Money 
Training Horses! 


Prof.Beery, King of Horse Tamers and Trainers, 
has retired from the Arena and will teach his 
wonderful system to a limited number, by mail. 


$1200 to $3000 a Year 
At Home or Traveling 
Prof. Jesse Beery is ac- 
knowledgedtobetheworld’s 
master horseman. Hi 








Zz of al 
positions have thrilled vast 
audiences everywhere. 

He is now teaching his 
marvelously successful 
methods others. His 
system of Horse Training 
and Colt Breaking opens up 

most attractive money-making field to the man who 
masters its simple principles. 

Competent Horse Trainers are in demand every- 
where. People gladly pay $15 to $25 a head to have 
horses tamed, trained, cured of habits—to have colts 
broken to barn good trainer can always keep 
his stable full of horses. 

If you love travel, here is a chance to see the world 

ving exhibitions and making large profits. You will 
* surprised to learn how little it costs to get into the 
Horse-Training profession. 

Write and Prof. Beery will send you full 
and handsome book about horses— FREE; also big 
free circular of Beery Exhibition. Address a 

hio 


Prof. Jesse Beery, Box 51(, Pleasant Hill, O) 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Heaviest Fence Made \=t7— 
Heaviest Galvanizing VE 
We make 160styles. H 
cattle, sheep, hog, and bull 
proof fences made of No.9 
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- and Free sample for test. 1% 
’ a The Brown Fence &Wire Co. 
Limearipomsinci Dept. 29 Cleveland, Ohio 












































Wem nufsctare Lawn and Far 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices. N. 
agents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it to-day. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. OD., 959 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind 


143 Cents aRod| 


For 22-in. Hog Fence; 15 8-4¢ for 
; 26-inch; 18 8-4e for S$i-inch; 236 
25e for a 47-inch 
60-inch Poultry 
Fence 83e. Sold on 30 days 
trial. 80 rod spool Ideal Barb 
Wire $1.55 Catalogue free. 


KITSELMAN BROS., 
Box 206 MUNCIE, IND. 
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FENCE iiaaot" 


Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
prevent rust. Have no agents. Sell 
factory prices on 30 days’ free 
We pay allfreight. 37 heights of 
d poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
ht COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 100 Winchester, Indiana. 












































4 a 
Cheaper and far more durable than 
A Ww a Churches, Ceme- 
teries, Public Grounds, Catalogue 
free. Ask For Special Offer, 
NCE CO, Box179, Decatur Ind. 


FENCE 
48 | » arod 25c 
Best high carbon coiled steel 
wire. Easy to stretch over 
hills and hollows. EE 
Catalog—fences, tools. Buy 
from factory at wholesale 
prices. Write today te Box 93 
MASON FENCE CO., LEESBURG, 0. 

















Cherry Trees 


Direct From the Grower at 
Wholesale Prices 

Our Dansville grown 
7 trees are the best, 
true to hame, 
| every tree as 
represented. 
No scale, no 
risk, Person- 
al attention 
given every 
order. 
















—_ 
OCTOBER and NOVEMBER 
Are the Months to Plant 

Apple, Pear, Plum and Cherry Trees 
Seid a list of your wants to us, the largest tree 
growers in America for special wholesale prices. 

Everybody write for free illustrated catalogue. 
MALONEY BROS. & WELLS, Box 24, Dansville, N. Y. 











Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Free Land Grants. 

Many Americans are taking up +the 
5-acre fruit tracts and city lots now 
being offered free in Mexico. The only 
requirements are to have fruit trees 
planted within 5 years. Even the plant- 
ing and care of the trees will be done 
on shares for those who can’t go or do 
not care to go. The fruit grows bounti- 
fully and matures lusciously and com- 
mands very high prices. The Jantha 
Plantation Co., Section 607, Pittsburg, 
Pa., is the U. 8S. office for receiving ap- 
Plications, Particulars on request. 














Shipping cotton from Pecani, La., photo by Prof. H. 





E. Van Deman. Notice steamer waiting for cargo. 








“OV Nutmeg’s” Sayings. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Joe Cone. 


October Days. 
The days are melancholy now, 
Not just because the fall is here, 
But just because, it seems to me, 
They do not last throughout the year. 


All are not clams that fritter. 


A good book is better than a bad 
companion. 

Hoss play is a fust rate thing fur 
hosses. 

The longest way round is also the 
fur’thest way back. 

What is one man’s food is another 
man’s fodder. 

Some people’s way uv doin’ unto 
others is simply doin’ others. 


About the on’y way the averige cat 
an’ dorg kin mix is “up.” 

The most harmless fool uv all is the 
fool who knows he’s one. 

Lay up fur a rainy day, but don’t lay 
up any rainy days. 

Sometimes people who bet on sure 
things are ‘the surest things themselves. 

A hoss is purty countrified nowday$ 
that pays any attention to an autoymo- 
bile. 

Ef you don’t plant a tree ev’ry now 


an’ then what is your gran’children goin’ 


to do fur green apple pie? 

The averi’ge county fair ain’t to be 
sneezed at, no matter how you spell the 
word “fair.” 

They say they’s a sucker born ev’ry 
minute. Seems ez though they’s one 
ketched a good deal of’ner than thet. 

A trolley line never done anything to 
a country town yit except to git it out 
uv its rut. 

Whether a ram’s horn is a horn uv 
plenty or not depends altogether on how 
he uses it. 

Ef we wuz all ez good 
we be what a beautiful ol’ 
would be! 

Some folks oughtn’t to merely turn 
over a new leaf, they ought to start a 
hull new book. 

Also a bird in the pot is wuth a ha’f 
dozen in the treetops—ef it’s an Eng- 
lish sparrer. 

Ain’t no use a-killing two birds with 
one stun. onless you’re goin’ to make 
good use uv ’em arterwards. 

A watch is the cheapest thing in the 
world onless it’s a toothpick, but neither 
one is much good arter usin’. 

A girl hez to be purty well beyend 
the marryin’ age afore she will admit 
thet she hez got either rheumatism or 
corns. 


ez we think 
world this 


Old “Bob White.” 
“Bob White” he calls each day to me, 
Down on the fence, or in the run; 
I steal upon him for a shot— 
With camera, but not a gun. 





Recognized His Cow. 

A judgment worthy of Solomon was 
pronounced recently by a justice of 
the peace in Bucharest, Roumania. A 
certain peasant living. in the village of 
Predeal lest his:;cow. About two months 
ago he happened to be standing at the 
railroad station, watching a trainload of 
cattle about to be sent across the fron- 
tier. Suddenly he gave a shout. “That’s 
my cow,” he cried, running toward one 
of the cars, The trainmen only laughed 
at him, but he went before the justice. 
This good man listened to the peasant’s 
story patiently. Then he pronounced 
this judgment: ‘‘The cow shall be taken 
to the public square of Predeal and 
milked... Then, if it goes of its own ac- 
cord to the plaintiff’s stable it shall be- 
long to him.’”’ The order of the court 
was carried out. And the cow, in spite 
of its ten months’ absence, took, with- 
out hesitation, the lane which brought 
it, a few minutes later, into the peas- 
ant’s stable, 





Fruit Tree Sprays. 


While it is far too early to report 
results of tests of various and sundry 
spraying materials which we are carry- 
ing on at both the Long Island railroad 
experimental stations, we can report 
progress. We have sprayed all varieties 
of fruits: apples, pears, peaches, plums, 
quinces, apricots and nectarines, and as 
usual with well sprayed trees each, and 
every variety shows marked vigor, rich- 
ness of foliage and deep color in the 
blooms. 

The new German spray, ‘“Cucasa,” 
proves to be a remarkable sticker. The 
trees sprayed with this solution show a 
peculiar greenish gray coating with ap- 
parently little change since the day of 
spraying, in spite of the fact that we 
have had several light rains and one 
which gave us two and three-quarter 
inches of water on the level. Trees 
sprayed by our long-time favorite, bor- 
deaux and arsenate mixture, and 
sulphocide show that absolutely no 
harm has been done although many of 
our most ambitious varieties of peaches 
and plums had leaf buds in various 
stages of opening. Two different 
makes of lime and sulphur which we 
used gave us occasional burns or brown- 
ing of the tips of the young leaves. 

We do not believe that this will prove 
an injury of any serious moment. It 
does however, bear out the warning of 
New York’s agricultural station at 
Geneva, regarding the use of lime and 
sulphur as a summer spray, and the 
agronomist fears the present booming 
of lime and sulphur after a far too 
brief test by a limited number of lime 
and sulphur enthusiasts may result in 
widespread and very severe injury to 
orchards throughout the country. The 
many circulars reaching us from lime 
and sulphur manufacturers, naturally 
pushing their products, we do not criti- 
cize, but merely call attention to the 
fact that this demonstrates most clearly 
the very great danger of premature 
recommendations by learned leaders in 
agricultural experimentation. The too 
previous exploitation of alfalfa a num- 
ber of years ago checked for many years 
the growth of this invaluable fodder 
plant in the eastern states. The too 
previous exploitation of bottled bac- 
teria has made both progressive and 
eonservative agriculturists extremely 
doubtful about the value of even bac- 
terial inoculation so certain and so valu- 
able when nature’s medium, the soil, 
is used as a carrier of this great agri- 
cultural aid. 





A German Method of Making Sweet 
Cider. 

Consul General Peters, of Munich, 
says the process is most simple. The 
apples, as soon as picked, are forwarded 
to the factory, where they’are washed 
absolutely clean. They are then torn 
into small particles and pressed. The 
juice is then placed in a large air-tight 
retort, where it is sterilized; it is then 
allowed to settle for some days and then 
filtered, so that the juice is absolutely 
transparent. The juice is then bottled, 
a slight amount of carbonic acid gas is 
added, and a space of about an inch 
left in the bottle to allow for expan- 
sion. The bottles are placed in a car, 
and this car with its load of bottles is 
pasteurized, the process taking about 
four hours, the water in thé retort be- 
ing heated to from 150 to 158 degrees, 
absolutely destroying all the germ life 
that may exist. The pure apple juice 
thus treated contains perhaps one-half 
per cent. of alcohol and is a most de- 
licious drink, retaining all the flavor of 
the pure apple cider. 





“The people once belonged to the 
kings; now the kings belong to the 
people.”—Heine. 











The Atlantic Squab Co., Da Corta, N.J. 
The Largest Squad Plant in the World 
Covered with J-M Asbestos Roofing 


Fire Proof — Acid Proof 
Weather Proof 


A roof that will last as long as the building 
must be proof against fire, rot, rust, acid and 
chemical fumes, heat and cold. The only ready 
roofing about which this can be said is J-M 
Asbestos Roofing, because it is the only one made 
of indestructitle minerals—Asbestos Rock Fibre 
and Trinidad Lake Asphalt. 

J-M Asbestos Roofing is the result of fifty 
years’ scientific and practical experience and is 
recognized by experts to be as near perfect as 
natural resources and human skill can make it, 


J-M ASBESTOS 
ROOFING 


begins to save money as soon as laid. It never 
requires painting, graveling or repairs and its 
white surface is not only attractive, but reflects 
the heat of the sun and makes buildings cooler 
in summer, 

J-M Asbestos Roofing covers hundreds of the 
largest and finest buildings in all parts of the 
country. It is the ideal roofing for any building 
anywhere, 

Be sure you get the genuine J-M Asbestos 
Roofing. We'll tell you where to obtain it if 
your dealer won’t supply you. 

Write our nearest branch for Samples 
and Booklet C25 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
ASBESTCS 


Manufacturers of 
Asbestos and Magnesia 
Products, Asbestos 
Roofings, Packings, 
Electrical Supplies, etc, 


Baltimore LosAngeles 


Roston Milwaukee 
Buffalo Minneapolis 
Chicago NewoOrleans 
Cleveland New York 
Dallas Philadelphia 
Detroit Pittsburg 


KansasCity San F'ncis’o 
ondon eattle 
St. Loui: 









i. is eeirne 


In this test the flame of @ 
Powerful blow-torch was 

aced within two inches of 
-M Asbestos Roofing. At 








For Canadas 
The Canadian H. 
W. Johns- Manville 
Company, Limited 


Toronto, Ont. the end of fifty minutes the 
Montreal, Que. roofing was not burned or 
innipeg, Man. injured, being only slightly 


"272 ~Vancouver,B.C, blackened with smoke, 














Syracuse Red Raspberry 

Best New Harpy Berry. This is the 
largest and best of all. Well tested at Green’s 
Fruit Farm. It is a vigorous grower and a 
great producer. It remains bearing for six 
weeks, Bright red in color, firm and of high 
quality. Introduced and for sale only by 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SUGAR &.\b.2%c 


We SAVE you about one HALF on Groceries and 
general Merchandise and pay freight. Send no 
money but write at once for Free Catalogue 146 
CENTRAL MERCANTILE COMPANY, 
415-417 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


GOODS FOR EVERYBODY. 
World's headquarters for Dynamos, Motors, 
Fans, Toys, Railways, Batteries, Belts, 
Bells, .Pocket Lamps, Telephones, House Lighting Plants, Books. 
If it's electric we have it. Undersell all, Fortune for agents. Big 
catalogue, 4 cents. 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


KODAK FILMS Prinpatenive given mail orders, Print, 
34 xo to 3144 x 4%, Se.; 4x 5 to 844 x 534, 4c. J. M. MAN-~ 











NG, 1062 Third Avenue, New York City. 


ATCH, RING & CHAIN 
CIVEN FOR A 





N HOUR'S W 2 RK 

We positively give both a Famous Alton Watch, 

Stem Wind, handsomeiy designed case , American 

movement, factory tested guaranteed “re years, also 
set with a Congo Gem, 


you the watch, 
faction guaran’ 


today, 
. Batis! 
ALTON WATCH CO., Dept.636, CHICAGQ: 
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Let SANDOW Run It! 


Wonderful Work Engine Work” 


Farmers and vy | Owners, Stop 
Sweating! A few dollars gets this 
grand little work engine, complete and 
ready to run Cream Separators, Corn Shred- 
ders, Grist Mills, Feed Mills, Dyna- 
mos, Printing » ete., ete. 
Gives a lifetime of steady serv: 
ice! All Sizes: 2to20h.p. No 
inking! No cams' Nogears' 
ly 3 moving parts. Finest 
construction. 









DETROIT MOTOR CAR 
SUPPLY CO., 10 Canton 


A Long Look. 
A nervous woman went to a throat 


specialist in New York to have her 
throat treated. The specialist used a 
laryngoscope. 


As he was adjusting it the specialist 
said to his patient: 

“You’d be surprised to know how 
far we can see with this instrument.” 

“Tf that is the case,’”’ said the woman, 
“before you begin I want to say I 
just hadn’t time to darn that hole in 
my stocking before I came here.” 
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A Word to Independent Buyers— 


The secret of getting the most for your money—in all stoves and ranges, including gas stoves 
g from thefactory that puts high standard into materials, ex- 
pert labor and heat and fuel-saving original designs—cutting outall dealers’ and middlemen’s profits. 
That's why Kalamazoos save you from $5 to $40 on price for stoves and ranges of equal quality 
sold by dealers. We don’t sell to dealers—only direct to the users. 

All Kalamazoos vent ready to use and handsomely blacked and finished. 

We are proud to refer you to as many as you wish of over 140,000 satisfied owpers of Kalamazoos in over 21,000 


bought Kalamazoos direct from us, safe delivery guaranteed. 


FREIGHT PREPAID 
— ON 360 DAYS’ APPROVAL TEST 


even give credit now—same as your dealers would—to responsible persons—, 
payment first and then monthly payments after your free trial, if satisfied. 
; Or your payment back and we take our Kalamazoo bac! 
freight both ways. You'd be nothing out at all. 
: Send Name—Free Book Explains All 
Spend acent for a postal and send your name for our Big 
Free 100 page Kalamazoo Illustrated Book with wholesale 
factory prices, explaining all, with our $100,000 bank 
t bond guarantee of satisfaction or money back. 
ludge first of values—then order—you be the one to say, 
if you don’t want to keep the Kalamazoo we'll 


send you. 
Ask for Catalogue No. 316 


yeWACeVceViveVAly 






Direct to You’ 
—“And Gas Stoves Too” 











many of your own neighbors, or near you. Every one 






DAYS’ FREE 








k and pay 













Big FREE Catalogue 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
































Green’s Fruit 


5151—Ladies’ Tucked Shirt Waist. 6 
Sizes, 32 to 42. 

5150—Childs’ Dress, 
sizes, % to 5 year. 

5132—Ladies’ Nine-Gored Skirt, in-round 
or ankle length. Specially desirable 
for stout women. §8 sizes, 22 to 36. 

5131—Boys’ Russian Suit, blouse closed 
at right side of front and with remov- 
able shield, and trousers without a 
fly and finished with legbands or elas- 
tics. 3 sizes, 2, 4 and 6 years. 

5166—Ladies’ Shirt Waist, closed at left 
side of front. 6 sizes, 32 to 42. 

5154—Ladies’ Dressing Sack. 7 sizes, 
32 to 44. 

5149—Ladies’ Nine-Gored Plaited Skirt 
with flounce. 6 sizes, 22 to 32. 


closed at back. 4 


Grower Patterns 


5152—Girls’ Dress, closed at back; high 


or Dutch neck. 4 sizes, 4 to 10 years. 
5135—Ladies’ Yoke Skirt, closed at left 
side of front and with flounce. 6 sizes, 
22 to 32. 
veer” ere Shirt Waist. 7 sizes, 32 to 


5142—Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress, 
without shoulder seams and with five- 
gored Skirt. 3 sizes, 14, 16 and 18 


years. 
5136—Girls’ Sailor Dress, closed at back. 
4 sizes, 6 to 12 years. 
5160—Ladies’ Apron, with bib. One size. 
5144—Girls’ Dress, closed at front. 4 
sizes, 6 to 12 years. 
5146—Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress, 
closed at back and with seven-gored 
Skirt. 3 sizes, 14, 16 and 18 years. 


Patterns 10c. each. Order pattern by number, and give size in inches. 


Address Green’s Fruit Grower Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 





Man’s Inhumanity to Beasts. 


The Denver “Field and Farm” pub- 
lishes splendid frontier stories. Among 
them is the following, telling of the 
love of a mother bear for her baby. 
If the hunter did not weep on killing 
the baby bear he must have a hard 
heart: 

“While moseying along the creek ex- 
amining his traps he saw two bear cubs 
frolicking on an open grassy spot and 
of course he took a shot at one of 
them, mortally wounding it. A series 
of doleful moans and almost human 
cries brought the frightened and en- 
raged mother crashing through the 
bush and after smelling over the dying 
baby, looked around for the killer and 
saw him. Clint had seen her first, how- 
ever, and realizing the fix he was in took 
to the rocky ledge at the canon’s side 
where he gained comparative safety. 

The bear rushed for him but stopped 
half way to return to her wounded cub 
that had redoubled its cries. During his 
precipitate retreat Clint went through 
the motions of loading his rifle, put his 
thumb on the muzzle of the charger of 
his powder flask, pressed the spring 
back, and emptied it into the gun and 
rammed a bullet after it. When the 
bear made her second charge he was 
ready, aimed, pulled the trigger, the cap 
exploded but no report of the discharge 
of the gun followed. The running back 
and forth of the frantic mother, divid- 
ing her time between the dying cub and 
its slayer is all that saved Clint who had 
lost no time in climbing still higher 
among the rocks. The wounded cub 
dead the mother took the remaining one 
and made off into the underbrush.” 

Each recurring hunting season re- 
ealls this old pagan religious tenet— 
fully 2500 years old: ‘He who, seeking 
his own happiness, kills creatures that 
also long for happiness, will not find 
happiness after death. 





The Power of Fear. 


Authentic instances of the hair turn- 
ing white in a few hours or a night 
through fear of sudden shock could be 
multiplied indefinitely, says Orison 
Swett Marden in “Success Magazine.” 
It is well known that when Ludwig of 
Bavaria learned of the innocence of his 
wife whom he had caused to be put to 
death on suspicion of her unfaithful- 
ness, his hair became as white as snow 
within a couple of days. 

When Charles the First attempted to 
escape from Carisbrooke castle his hair 
turned white in a single night. The 
hair of Marie Antoinette was suddenly 
changed by her great distresses. On a 
portrait of herself, which she gave to a 
friend, she wrote, “Whitened by afflic- 
tion.”’ 

This power of fear to modify the cur- 
rents of the blood and all the secre- 
tions, to whiten the hair, to paralyze 
the nervous system, and even to pro- 
duce death, is well known. Whatever 
makes us happy, whatever excites en- 
joyable emotions, relaxes the capillaries 
and gives freedom to the circulation; 
whatever depresses and distresses us, 
disturbs us, worries us; in fact, all 
phases of fear contract these blood ves- 
sels and impede the free circulation of 
the blood. We see this illustrated in 
the pale face caused by fear or terror. 





It was on August 23d that Colonel 
Roosevelt left New York. He has been 
in sixteen states and has traveled more 
than 5500 miles. Wherever he went he 
received the honors usually accorded to 
a president only, and the enthusiasm 
that greeted him everywhere made his 
journey notable. He*delivered about one 
hundred speeches, including both his set 
addresses and his impromptu talks from 
the rear end of his car. 

Colonel Waterson, the veteran editor 
and political prophet, says that he sus- 
pects that Colonel Roosevelt will be 
elected two or three times longer as 
president of the United States and that 
after that an election will not be deemed 
necessary and Colonel Roosevelt will be 
declared the permanent ruler of the 
American people. 





“My detective powers,” he replied, 
“are at your service, madam.” 

“Well,” said the lady, “frequent and 
mysterious thefts have been occurring 
at my house for a long time. Thus, 
there disappeared last week a motor 
horn, a broom, a box of golf balls, a 
left riding boot, a dictionary and half 
a dozen tin pieplates.”’ 

“Aha,” said the creator of Sherlock 
Holmes, ‘the case, madam, is quite 
clear. You keep a goat.” 





In Boston. 

A young English girl, who recently 
visited Boston, sent the following to 
friends here on her return home: 

“Tf strict ideas ever come, 

A Boston lady had ’em; 
She did not say ‘Chrysanthemum; 
She said ‘Chrysanthemadam.’” 
—Boston “Herald.” 


———<—= 
“A Little Learning.” 

Here are a few history answers ¢p). 
lected in New York state -educatiéia 
department in the past year: 

The president takes the yoke of offige, 

The salaries of teachers are paid from 
the dog-tax. 

The cause of the Revolution was that 
the colonists wanted room to pasture 
their cattle. 

Modern conveniences. Incubators ang 
fireless telegraphy. 

Benjamin Franklin produced élé. 
tricity by rubbing cats backwards, 

Lincoln had a woman make him a 
suit of homespun from rails which he 
had split. «They were hickory rails, 
hence hickory shirts. 

The Spoils system: The place where 
spoiled things and waste are kept. The 
board of health has largely taken the 
place of this. 

The difference between Jackson and 
Roosevelt is that Jackson has been dead 
a long time and Roosevelt is in Afrieg 
shooting lions.—“*Woman’s Home Com- 
panion.” 





SS 


Josh Billings’s Guide to Health, 

Never run into debt if you can fing 
anything else to run into. 

Be honest if you can; if you kan’t be 
honest, pray for help.- 

Marry yung, and if you make 4@ hit, 
keep cool and don’t brag about it. 

Bathe thoroly once a week in goft 
water and kasteel soap, and avoid tite 
butes. 

Exercise in open air, but don’t saw 
wood until you are obliged to. 

Laff every time you feel tickled, and 
laff once in a while ennyhow. 

Eat hash washing days, and be thank- 
ful, if you have to shut your eyes'’to it. 

Be kind to your mother-in-law, and 
if necessary, pay her board at some 
good hotel. 

Hold the baby half the time, and 
always start the fire in the morning 
and put on the teakettle. 





New Old Fraud.—In this case the ld 
gentleman was met at various times by 
a man who pretended to know him and 
who one day told him about. the 
“Carnegie thrift fund,’ out of which 
prizes were being bestowed to the de- 
serving. But the recipient must first 
show that he had been thrifty, by ex- 
hibiting a sum of money that he had 
saved, and then a prize of the same 
amount would be awarded to him. 

Mr. Jacobs believed all this liké a 
child, and went to the savings-bank and 
withdrew $5000, the savings of a life- 
time. He took this money to the “of- 
fice’ of the ‘thrift fund’ and turned it 
over to the sharpers. They played 
the old substitution trick and gave him 
back a package that he supposed con- 
tained his own money and $5000 more 
—but of course when he examined it 
later he found in it nothing but waste 
paper. 





Epigrams from the French. 

An indiscreet man is an_ unsealed 
letter; every one can read it.—Cham- 
fort. 

God created the coquette as soon as 
He had made the fool.—Anonymous. 

If Cleopatra’s nose had been shorter, 
the face of the whole world would have 
been changed.—Pascal. 

Women live only in the emotion that 
love gives. An old lady confessed that 
she loved much when young. “Ah!” 
she exclaimed, “the exquisite pain of 
those days!’’—A. Houssaye. 

To discuss an opinion with a fool 
is like carrying a lantern before 4 
blind man.—E. de Gizardin. 





When the Father of His Country pro- 
posed to beautiful Mary Phillipse, he 
afterward wrote in his journal this. sor- 
rowful statement, “Ye ladye was npt in 
ye mood.” So, brother writers,: the 
moral is when certain folks explode 
their pop-valves and intimate that our 
stuff is rot, rubbish, drivel, and 08 
wash, smile and simply assume with 
George Washington that “Ye ladye was 
not in ye mood.”’—The Philistine. 





You are so smart: How did it ever 
happen that they call low _ shoes 
“pumps?” The word is so ugly wé 
wonder there isn’t a demand on dull 
days that it be changed. 

The courts are so particular of late 
that about the only way a man, can 


have liquor in Kansas is to go to Mis- 
before 


souri and get it im his hide . 
bringing it over the line.—Atchison 
“Globe.” 





A Give Away. 

“What were: you and Mr. Smith talk- 
ing about in the parlor?” demande 
Miss Blushes’ mother. 

“Oh, we were discussing our kith and 
kin,” replied the young lady. . 

“Yeth, you wath,” interposed her lit 
tle sister. ‘Mr. Thmith asked you fot 
a kith and you thaid ‘You kin.’ ”’—Bo® 
ton “Traveler.” 
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Try My Chatham 
Fauniig Mill 


| that time this remarkable machine 
will pay for itself and keep on making 
big money for you every fear. Nomoney 
down—no note—no contract. Returnat 
my expense if you wish. You'll see what 
wonderful work it does. Don’t grow 
weeds or plant weak seeds and get only 
half a crop of grain or grasses, Clean 
grade with a Chatham. 


and ie 
Doubles Crop Values 
Send For Free Book No. 148 


Learn how thousands of farmers are making extra 
projits by planting and selling seeds cleaned and 
graded bya Chatham. Taxes are too high, land too 
valuable to go on in the old way. Experiment Sta- 
tioas and Farm Papers are telling you this and all 

endorse the Chatham. Get my free book 
and liberal offer now. Address Manson 
Campbell, President 











Will You Accept $150 a Month 


You can establish a 


<A business of your own— 
+ XG TV without investing a 
Be single dollar—that will 


‘ou $150.00 a month, 
you §: 4 


is . 
interesting. 


exceeding 


each section is 
111 











SAFELY BY MAIL, EXPRESS, on ay FREIGHT 


Now is the time to send in your order for all planting. 
Send for free catalogue of plants, vines and trees. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





Gent's Watch with Ring & Chain, 31-piece Dinner Bet, 
6Triple Plated Tea Spoons, 9-piece Kitchen Set 
>) with rack, 60 inches wide Lace Curtains, Willow 


kages Cards by return mail. We trust you. 





$5,000 to $10,000 per year in the Real Estate 
Business. I will teach you how and make you my 
special representative, Send for my big Free 
Book. H. D. HURD, Pres., 888 Dwight Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





More Battleships Not America’s Greatest 
Need. ’ 

_Mr. J. J. Hill, one of our great authori- 
ties on agriculture and an avowed cham- 
Pion of the American farmer, claims that 
what America needs is not more battie- 
ships but more agricultural colleges. 
Not more men learning how to fight 
better but more men learning how to 
farm better. 

One of the most crying needs for im- 
provement, to which Mr. Hill and all 
other agricultural experts are continual- 
ly pointing is better seed selection. They 
point with shame to the fact the United 
States, with all our wonderful soil ad- 
vantages, raises poorer wheat and less 
Wheat to the acre than any country in 


the world. Germany, with infinitely 
poorer soil, averages twice the yield per 
acre that America does, and England, 


Holland and other countries raise still 
ore, 

There is no question but that one of 
the chief reasons for this is poor seed 
Selection. It has been proved that the 
Simple expedient of sowing only his best 
Seed will often double a farmer’s wheat 
crop, Seed selection would add billions 
of dollars ‘to the farm production of the 
United States—it would add from 25 to 


100 ‘per cent. to the profits of every 
individual farmer. These statements are 
made on the highest authority and have 
been proved beyond a possible doubt. 

But in addition to its value seed selec- 


tion is absolutely simple and easy. It 
is merely a question of running all seed 
through a good fanning mill, such for 
instance, as the Chatham. 

The highest agricultural authorities 
have repeatedly called attention tothe 
fact that a good fanning mill is the most 
Valuable machine on the farm. 

In the light of all we know about 
the great advantages of modern seed 
grading the strange thing is that any up 
to date farmers should neglect to put in 
4 machine that means so much for big- 
ger profits, 
nat you haven’t a fanning mill drop a 
ine to the Manson-Campbell Company, 
of Detroit, Mich., and get their literature 
on the value of a Chatham fanning mill 
fo you. Fanning mill sales are increas- 
ig enormously, sc you’d better send 
Nght away, 


Pear Blight. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: I am inter- 
ested in pears and have read about pear 
blight in Green’s Fruit Grower. The 
article is good and to the point, but one 
does at times find a part of the trunk 
and at forks of limbs blighted. I have 
found blight in trees, encircling the en- 
tire trunk sometimes, six, eight or 
twelve inches high from ground up. 
Three years ago I had a fine Kieffer, 
young and thrifty, which was blighted 
about sixteen inches all around the 
trunk from ground up. To cut it off 
meant no tree, to leave it alone meant 
a dead one by fall. I cut off the outer 
layer of bark all around the tree just 
so much as was black and I found the 
blight only affected the outer layer of 
bark. That tree is alive to-day, and 
healthy. I have treated all I find the 
same way. In some I cut the outer 
bark off as high as the forks and up the 
limbs to save them, but if the bark is 
black and dead to the wood then this 
work is useless. Blight only affects 
smooth bark. I don’t deny it may affect 
the rough bark by circulation. It is 
remarkable how quick new bark will 
cover over the cut space. I do this any 
time I find one blighted. Try it and you 
will find you can save some trees by 
cutting off the black bark, but when 
bark is black to the wood and all around 
you may as well grub out the tree. 
Wishing the Green’s Fruit Grower best 
success, I remain—Herman Bochme, 
Ohio. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: (1) What is 
meant by “air drainage” as applied to 
a piece of orchard ground? Is it simply 
an elevated position with lower ground 
in the vicinity? 

(2) Would you recommend putting 
wood ashes about young apple trees 
the first season—soon after planting? 
If so, in what quantity? 

(3) I planted a dormant apple tree 
about the middle of May. The top 
branches did not bud out—but .live 
shoots came out through the bark about 
half-way up. I must cut away the 
dead top. When should it be done? 
Now or in the fall or not till next 
spring?—S. F. Marks, Pa. 


Reply: (1) By “air drainage” in 
regard to orchard locations is meant, 
their proximity to lower lands where 
the cold air may flow down in time of 
danger to the fruit when in bloom. The 
cold air is replaced with warm air and 
often a very slight change of tempera- 
ture is sufficient to save a fruit crop in 
this delicate stage. Usually the closer 
and more abrupt the declivity the bet- 
ter the air drainage and the safer is 
the location for an orchard. 

(2) It would be well to put a peck 
or more of wood ashes about very 
young apple trees and mix it well with 
the soil. Fresh hardwood ashes con- 
tain potash and phosphorus in consid- 
erable quantities and these are valuable 
plant foods. There is almost ro danger 
of injuring the trees by applying to 
much ashes. 

(8)... 
ably injured in some way before plant- 
ing and that is why it would not send 
out new growth. It is always in order 
to cut away dead wood as soon as dis- 
covered.—H. E. Van .Deman. 


Mr. Green: Being a subscriber of 
your paper, I would like to ask you if 
you could tell me what is the cause of 
this gum coming from trunk of peach 
tree, also from the peaches when almost 
ripe? Find enclosed a piece of gum, 
taken from trunk of tree, and the same 
from the peaches. Find enclosed self 
addressed envelope.—Joseph H. Whit- 
taker, Jr., N. J. 

C. A. Green’s reply: I have known 
gum to ooze from peach and cherry 
trees when the trees were healthy and 
vigorous. I have seen gum occasionally 
on peach fruit that was healthy and 
edible. Gum oozes from injury done 
by the peach grub in the roots at the 
base of the tree or by any wound on 
the tree or possibly by the presence 
of scale. Usually when gum appears on 
a peach tree or its fruit there is some- 
thing wrong with the tree. 





It Cured Her Pain.—It was at a din- 
ner party. The bright young man sat 
next to the young woman with beautiful 
arms and neck. The fair companion 
suddenly exhibited signs of nervousness. 
Two of his best jokes passed unnoticed, 
says the Cleveland “Leader.” Her face 
wore a look of alarm. “I am in mis- 
ery,” she said, “In misery?’ echoed 
the man. “Yes; I was vaccinated the 
other day, and it has taken beautifully. 
I can almost scream it hurts so.” The 
young man looked at the beautiful 
arms; no sign there. ‘‘Why, where were 
you vaccinated?” he asked surprisedly. 
“In Boston,” she said, the smile chas- 





ing away the look of pain. 


The top of the tree was prob-’ 


Treatment of Muck Land. 


Mr. T. B. McCormick, of Sullivan 
county, N. Y., has on his farm ten acres 
of black muck which he proposes to 
clear of stumps and bushes. He asks 
what crop he shall grow there first and 
what crops succeed best on muck land. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: The first crop 
grown on this muck land should be 
something that will subdue the weeds 
which are likely to spring up on such 
new land. If the land is dry enough 
corn or potatoes may do well there. But 
if the soil when first cleared is very 
rough it may be well to sow rye or buck- 
wheat for the first crop. We have 
some muck land at Green’s fruit farm. 
After it has been thoroughly subdued 
our muck land produces a heavy crup 
of timothy hay. We have grown straw- 
berries on our muck land but as the 
ground is low there the strawberry blos- 
soms are liable to be injured by late 
spring frosts. The greatest of all crops 
for muck land is celery. Celery growers 
often pay high prices for muck land. 
Cabbage also does well on such land. 


Mr. Chas. A. Green: Do you know 
of a variety of pear that is not hurt at 
all by the San Jose scale besides the 
Kieffer pear? If so, please tell me the 
name of it, also when it bears, and the 
kind of fruit and general description. 
—Stanford Lamar, Md. 

C. A. Green’s reply: I do not know 
of any pear that is exempt from injury 
by scale, but I have been told that Kief- 
fer pear is seldom attacked. There is 
no difficulty in subduing the San Jose 
scale. Your trees should be watched 
and sprayed with the lime and sulphur 


mixture. Kieffer pear is a great bearer, 
bears early after planting, and is at- 
tractive in color and shape. In quality 


it.is not equal to Bartlett or Clapp’s. It 
is good for canning. Koonce pear is a 
Japan variety, and may be free from 
scale attacks. 


Wonders of the Census, 


Census Enumerator Conklin, of this 
place, reports a curious incident on 
Silver mountain, where people live to be 
quite old, says Middletown “Register.”’ 

Finding an-aged man sitting on the 
front porch and weeping bitterly, the 
enumerator inquired the trouble, where- 
upon the man between sobs, ejaculated: 

“My dad licked me.” 

“How old are you?” asked Conklin. 

“Eighty-nine,’ was the reply. 

“Where is your father?’’ 

“He is behind the house splitting 
wood.” 

Conklin found the old man engaged 
at the woodpile and among other ques- 
tions asked him why he had whipped 
his son. 

“Why the little cuss was throwing 
stones at his granddad,” the wood- 
chopper answered. Conklin then in- 
quired: ‘Where is the grandfather?” 

The man said, as he resumed his at- 
tack on the wood pile: “Oh, he got hit 
on the head and has gone in to have his 
mother put on some sticking plaster.” 








Thoughtlessness.—Professor William 
James, the famous Harvard psycholo- 
gist, was giving to an attentive class re- 
markable instances of absent-minded- 
ness. ‘ 

“And let us not omit from our cata- 
logue,” he said, “the well-known case 
of John Burdon Sanderson. 

John Burdon Sanderson sat at this 
desk in the University College, lost in 
thought. It was noon. Beside the great 
but absent-minded student lay his frugal 
lunch, a sandwich. Next to the sand- 
wich lay a frog, not dead, but motion- 
less—it had been the subject of a curi- 
ous experiment in the lecture half an 
hour before. 

“At noon the assistant left the pro- 
fessor meditating before the sandwich 
and the frog, and at 1, when the as- 
sistant returned, the professor was 
meditating still. The sandwich was un- 
tasted, but the frog—the frog had dis- 
appeared.” 

In an Ohio town there'is still main- 
tained a stage-coach system of trans- 
portation, the steeds whereof are of 
that sad appearance presented by the 
horses attached to the Fifth Avenue 
line in New York not so many years 
ago. One day a Cincinnati man, visiting 
the town in question, boarded a stage, 





‘having no other currency than a five 


dollar bill. This he offered to the driver. 
The latter took it, looked it over for a 
moment or so, and then asked: “Which 
horse do you want?” 





Easy Advice. 


Don’t put your friend in a position 
where he must deny your request. 

If you want to please a-‘man, get 
through talking so that he can begin. 

If you have a strong point in your 
character, don’t make it a weakness by 
admiring it too much, 





Use a HERCULES 


All-Steel Triple-Power 


Stump Puller on 
30 Days’ Free Trial 


Clear up your stumpy fields at our risk now 
with a famous Hercules onW days’ Free Trial. 
Test it on your place at our risk. Pulls stumps 
out, roots and all. 400% stronger than any 
other puller made. Triple power attachment 
means one-third greater pull. The only stump 
= guaranteed for 3 years. Only one with 

ouble Safety Ratchets. Only one with all 
bearings and working parts turned, finished 
and machined, reducing friction, increasing 
power, making , it extremely light-running. 
Hitch on to any stump 









400% and the 
iecen _ Stump is Bound 


Or to Come 
. “ft 
~; <= Also pulls largest- 
sized green trees, 
. . hedgerows, 
: ete. Don't risk 
dangerous 
and cost} 
a dynamite. It 
only shatters 
n stump ard leaves 
: — = ground. 
u i.e s4 Save big money 
oman by getting our 
FREE BOO and free trial offer. Also 
special proposition to 
first buyers where we have no agents. Write us a 
postalcard today. Address 


HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO. 
168 17th Street, Centerville, lowa 





‘Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


DON’T PAY TWO PRICES = 


k.FOR STOVES AND RANGES 
. You Save 618.090 to 822.00 on 


Hoosier 





Ranges 


Why not buy the best when you can 
buy them at such low, unheard-of 
F ory Prices. Hoosier Stovesand 











A FLOOD OF LIGHT 
FROM KEROSENE (Coal Oil 
/ LAM! ng common kerosene the ALADD A 


gas that gives a light more bril- 
than city gas, 


gasoline or electricity. 
AGE odorless, clean, safe and durable. 
AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY 
Is revolutionizing lighting everywhere. Needed 
in every home. Every iamp guaranteed. Sells 
itself Our Sunbeam Burners fit other lamps. 
Ask our nearest office how you can geta bo 4 
free or apply for Agenes Proposition. TH 
TLE LAMPCO. of America,Desk 229 
Ore.; Waterbury, Conn.; Winnipeg, M: , Canada 
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They mend all leaks instantly 

in granite ware, hot water bags, tin, copper, brass, cooking 

No heat, solder, cement or rivet. Any one can use 

" fect Wonderful invention 

“ Household ‘illions in use, fend for sample package, 100. 


Complete pkg asstd sizes, 2%e postpaid. Agts wanted 
COLLETTE MFG. CO., Box 128 Amsterdam, N. Y¥. 
By big Chicago mail 


Mi WANTED QUICKLY once se a. 
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tribute catalogues, advertise, $20 weekly, liberal expense 
allowance. Globe Ass'n, 1278 State St., Chicago. 
RINC& EE 

ARR Ser, 

ATCH, equal 


CHAIN 
WING, REF EnG 


Y ENGRAVED, 








us $2, and we will positively send 
WELLS 


. ‘ou the 
Wateh, Ring & Chain. . CO., DEFT, 1073 CHICAGO 


JARVIS SPRAYING COMPOUND 


Is the Cheapest and Best. It Has No Supe- 
rior. Sure Cure for San Jose Scale. 

Buy direct from the manufacturer and save money. Spray- 

ing Compound ready to mix with water. One gallon of 

Spraying Compound will make from 16 to 20 gals. of spray. 
Terms: In bbl. lots (50 gal.), 30c per gal. We 

would refer you to J. H. Hale, the Peach King, or Prof. 

Jarvis of the Connecticut Agricultural College. They 

will tell you there is nothing better, 

THE J. T. ROBERTSON CO., BOX W, MANCHESTER, CONN. 


The Farm Level, for 
Grading. 

The press is teeming with articles and 
information of interest and benefit to the 
farmer and the practical builder. 

As usual New York City leads the 
country, and credit should be given par- 
ticularly to one pioneer in this great 
work, namely, the manufacturers of the 
latest Farm and Builders’ Level, which is 
widely advertised and deservedly popu- 
lar. The Bostrom-Brady Mfg. Co., of 
New York City, carry one of the largest 
stocks of Farm Levels and Builders’ 
Levels in the country, guaranteeing im- 
mediate delivery to farmers, land owners 
who drain, terrace or irrigate their 
property, and who must necessarily rely 
upon absolute accuracy in determining 
levels, Indeed, no instrument surpasses 
it, and its popularity rests upon actual 
superiority as well as upon reasonable 
price. 

The phenomenal development of scien- 
tific farming methods has opened up 
an amazing market for the instrument, 
not only in New York State and New 
England, but throughout the Middle 
States, and now extending into the South 
and Southwest. Our readers obtain full 
detailed description, information, ete., 
together with a new Scientific Treatise 
upon this great subject, written in popu- 
lar vein, by addressing the Bostrom- 
Brady Mfg. Co., 323-G Brunswick Build- 
ing, New York. 
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Apples Intemperance Cure. 

The forbidden fruit of the Garden of 
Eden which brought sin into the world 
is now looked on as the means of driv- 
ing sin out of the world. No less an 
august body than the Iowa State Horti- 
cultural society is standing sponsor for 
the movement to remove the Garden 


of Eden stigma from the apple, says 
“Technical World.” 
When Eve, sorely tempted, partook 


of the luscious fruit which she had been 
forbidden to touch, she all unwittingly 
cast a blight on the apple which cen- 
turies of cultivation and two national 
shows at Spokane have been unable to 
remove. It has remained for an apple- 
loving country doctor to discover that 
not only can the world be fed_on apples 
until it had secured the necessary calor- 
ies of energy, but that the craving for 
liquor can be eradicated from the 
human body by the apple. As if this 
were not miracle enough, it is contended 
that General Grant might have won the 
siege of Vicksburg and the battle of 
Appomattox by munching on a Ben 
Davis, a Spitzenburg or a Jonathan, bet- 
ter than by puffing a fat black cigar. 

“The use of apples as an article of 
diet will much diminish, decrease and 
ultimately abate the appetite for alco- 
holic stimulants,” declares Dr. Samuel 
Bailey. “That this is a fact could be 
proved in many instances if a little care, 
caution and vigilance were taken to 
thoroughly investigate conditions. Asa 
rule, the habitual user of alcoholic 
stimulants is rarely a lover or consumer 
of apples. There seems to be a peculiar 
combination in apples, in the acid in 
them, or in the peculiar chemical com- 
binations of the apple, that allays the 
irritation, or so-called appetite, pro- 
duced by the use of liquor. I am also 
of the opinion that the keen appetite 
for tobacco is limited by the use of ap- 
ples. I am thoroughly convinced that 
any man who is a lover of whisky and 
is in a condition when he thinks he 
must have a drink, will find that his ap- 
petite for the drink has been materially 
lessened, if not entirely abated for the 
time.” 


Home-Made Remedies. 

Try a sun-bath for rheumatism. 

Try clam broth for a weak stomach. 

Try cranberry poultice for erysipelas. 

Try swallowing saliva when troubled 
with sour stomach. 

Try eating fresh radishes and yellow 
turnips for gravel. 

Try eating onions and horseradish to 
relieve dropsical swellings. 

Try the croup-tippet when a child is 
likely to be troubled in that way. 

Try hot flannel over the seat of neu- 
ralgic pain and renew frequently. 

Try buttermilk for the removal of tan 
and walnut stains, and freckles. 

Try a cloth wrung from cold water 
put about the neck for sore throat. 

Try taking cod liver oil in tomato 
catsup if you want to make it palatable. 

Try walking with your hands behind 
you if you are becoming bent forward. 

Try snuffing powdered borax up the 
nostrils for catarrhal cold in the head. 

Try breathing fumes.of turpentine or 
earbolic acid to relieve whooping cough. 

Try taking a nap in the afternoon if 
you are going to be out late in the 
evening. 

Try a silk handkerchief over the face 
when obliged to go out against the cold, 
piercing wind.—New York ‘Mail.” 


Breathe Through Your Nose. 

Teachers of physical culture insist 
that their pupils shall keep the mouth 
closed during all physical exercises. 
Every athlete will vouch for it that he 
keeps his wind longer by breathing 
through his nose. Just as soon as he 
begins to breathe through the open 
mouth he loses ground. His mouth be- 
comes dry and parched, and a sharp 
pain in his chest soon forces him to 
desist the exercise. 

“Breathe through the nose,” is a 
maxim which cannot he too often re- 
peated or too emphatically repeated. 

As a well-known man once . said, 
“Keep your mouth closed when asleep 
and at all other times when not neces- 
sary for the purposes of eating, drink- 
ing or talking.” 





I cannot contentedly frame a prayer 
for myself in particular without a cata- 
logue for my friends, nor request a hap- 
piness wherein my sociable disposition 
doth not desire the fellowship of my 
neighbor.—Sir Thomas Browne, 


Drink Pienty of Water. 
To say that drinking at least three 


pints of water a day would make a 
girl beautiful would be grossest exag- 
geration, but it is perfectly true that 


such an amount of liquid, taken judi- 
ciously every day, will be a wonder- 
ful aid in acquiring or increasing good 
looks, and it is such a cheap way of 
improving one’s appearance that to ig- 
nore it is a pity. 

Water, properly taken, flushes the 
system as a pipe is cleaned by putting 
down it a large quantity of pure clean- 
sing liquid at once. And, as with the 
pipe, impurities are carried out, leaving 
only that which is beneficial. 

In order that the good effect shall be 
gained, two facts are important: One 
is that the liquid shall not be taken 
with meals, and the other that it shall 
not be of icy temperatures. In the 
former case it dilutes the gastric juices, | 
sometimes causing indigestion, and cer- | 
tainly neutralizing some of the nourish- | 
ing properties of food; in the latter it 
stays digestion, and may be the cause 
of severe pain. 

Many dietitians now agree that water 
should not be taken with meals, and 
that many cases of indigestion may be 
traced directly to the fact that this 
theory is unheeded. To derive benefit 
a glassful should be taken at a time, 
sipping it slowly and not gulping in 
large quantities. Ten minutes for each 
glass is none too long. The temperature 
may be cool, but not sufficiently so to 
chill the stomach. 

The first drink is not to be taken 
sooner than half an hour after a meal, 
and water is not to be put into the 
stomach later than half an hour before 
a meal. 


Fatal Factors in Pneumonia. 

G. Werley, of El Paso, Texas, finds 
the cause of death in pneumonia to be 
a failure to recognize the importance of 
a few underlying principles. The patient 
will recover if placed under the most 
favorable conditions for Nature to cure 
him, says ‘‘Medical Record.” The great 
needs of the body in pneumonia are 
plenty of air, water, food and proper 
rest. The first factor in* unfavorable 
surroundings is a close room, not sup- 
plied with a plenty of cool, fresh air. 
The second is a failure to aid the kidneys 
in carrying off the toxins of the dis- 
ease by giving plenty of fresh water. 
Overfeeding and wrong feeding are re- 
sponsible for a loss of energy used up 
in an attempt to digest, assimilate and 
excrete unsuitable foods. Meat broths 
are not useful because they make no 
energy and tax the kidneys. Sugar isa 
valuable energy producing food and 
leaves nothing but water and carbon 
dioxide to be eliminated. Eggs and 
milk are appropriate. Fright and worry 
are responsible for loss of nervous 
energy. Failure to keep the patient 
in a horizontal position so as to aid the 
heart in carrying on the circulation is 
responsible for many cases of death. 
Drugs are only necessary to aid the 
heart, and obtain perfect rest. There 
is no serious infectious disease against 
which the body has better natural 
means of defense than pneumonia. If 
given a good fighting chance a complete 
cure in five to ten days is the rule. 


Worry Does Kill. 

Modern science has brought to light 
nothing more curiously interesting than 
that worry will kill. More remarkable 
still it has been able to determine from 
recent discoveries just how worry does 
kill. 

It is believed by many scientists who 
have followed carefully the growth of 
the science of brain diseases that 
scores of the deaths set down to other 
causes are due to worry and that alone. 
The theory is a simple one, so simple 
that any one can readily understand 
it. 

Briefly put, it amounts to this: Worry 
injures beyond repair certain cells of 
the brain, and the brain being the 
nutritive center of the body, the other 
organs become gradually injured, and 
when some disease of these organs or 
a combination of them arises death 
finally ensues. 





Elderberry Syrup as a Cough Remedy. 





Take the elderberries when fully ripe, 
wash, mash and strain the juice through | 
a jelly bag; to one pint of juice add 
a pint of sugar or good molasses (no| 
glucose), boil twenty minutes, stirring 
constantly, and when cold add to each 
quart of the juice one pint of best 
French brandy, bottle, cork tightly, ty- 
ing the corks down, and use for the 
coughs which attack delicate persons 
during the-fall months on taking ccld. 





Cheer guarantees confidence. Confi- 
dence insures success, and men who suc- 
ceed are cheerful beings. 
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Calendar 


FOR 1911 


OUR 1911 “BOW WOW” CALENDAR IN 7 COLORS 
May be secured when renewing your subscription to GREEN'S 
Fruit Grower. It is 25 inches long by 11 inches wide and is 
the product of one of the largest lithographic houses in New 
York City. We do not sell this calendar, but we will mail it 
securely packed to any present subscriber to Green’s Frutt 
Grower who asks for it when sending in his renewal to the 
paper. If you are a new subscriber, send 50 cents for one year's 
subscription and the calendar will be sent by return mail. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, NEW YORE 
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Pulpit Tawks. 
written for Green’s Fruit Grower ~ by. 

. Unkel Dudley. 

“The subjek ov mi tawk is preechin’ 
the Gospel, an mi tex yu wil find in 
Mark 16:15. Most ov the memburs ov 
our churches reed mi tex this way, “Go 
ye ministers into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature.’ 
If we shud urge them tu preech the 
gospel thay wud repli, ‘“‘We kant go 
intu er pulpit an delivur er surmun 
tu sav our lives. We wur not edikated 
nor traned for it,:an we kant do it.” 
Goin intu er pulpit an deliverin er 
sermun iz the poorest way of preechin 
the gospel. Thar hev ben enuf ser- 
muns preeched in the past sentury tu 
hev konverted ol the pepul in the wurld, 
if thoze who listund tu them hed put 
them in praktis. Thar ar betur wais 
ov preechin the gospel than goin intu 
er pulpit an reedin er sermun. We 
will menshun er fu for the benefit ov 
the laymen. Thars Bruther Waltur’s 
way. He’s er warm harted genrus man 
who luvs hiz fello men az well az hiz 
Maker. When the bel rings fur meetin 
he starts out, an kals on hiz akquant- 
unces, an envits them tu atend the 
servises, an oftun pervids er way fur 
them tu go. He’s er hole harted look- 
out komitte ov one fur strangers, an 
poor pepul, an invits them tu er seat 
in his pews. He rents two an has em 
ful bout evry Sunday. Thars quite er 
number ov bois an girls in the Sab- 
bath skool thet he has gathered in 
from the streets, an quite a fu hev 
found the way of life. If he shud be 
kald higher, hiz pastor an the chuch 
wud sorely mis him. Thars Bruther 
Amus’ way. He’s er reglur atendant at 
the church servises, but is not much 
ov er hand tu tawk an pray in metin. 
Hiz naburs wil tel yu if eny 
one iz sick or needs help he’s allus 
redy tu do ol he kan for them. If 
thay want tu borer enything thay go 
tu him an find him-er redy lender. A 
wiked man once sed ov him, “If thars 
er Christian on this arth he’s the one.” 
Promted bi the luv ov God he’s on the 
lookout tu do sum one er kindnes; or 
help sum needy persun. Thar’s Bruther 
Martin’s way. When he wuz konvurted 
he set up the famly altur, an the lite 
ov prayer an praiz hez ben kept burnin 
fur mor than thurty yeers. When. he 
goze tu er soshul meetin he allus hez 
er wurd fur the Master, an rekomends 
Him tu the unsaved. Hiz daly life 
agrees with. hiz testimony an the un- 
savd listun tu him respekfuly. Thar’s 
Bruther Charls’ way. He iz kald er 
krank bi sum pepul, an we wish -thar 
wuz mor like him in the chuches. He’s 
got er bee in hiz bonet so tu speek, an 
that iz tu get sum one savd. He be- 
leves in usin what talunts he haz fur 
the Master; so he'tawks with one, an 
praiz with anuther, an gathurs er fu 
souls into the fold evry yeer. Saint 
Paul hed sech er bee in hiz bonet, unly 
on er larger skale, an if he waz livin’ 
tu day he’d be kald er krank no dout. 
Thar’s Sister. Liza’s way. She beleves 
in feedin the hungry, an klothin the 
naked, an alleveatin human suferin ol 
she kan. In: the ‘sity she is kald er 
slum wurker; an she kan giv meny er 
D D pints on soul winin. Her way waz 
the Master’s way, an if enyone hears 
the “Well done’ from His lips it wil be 
Sister Liza, an her kind. Theze ways 
OV preechin the gospel kan be used bi 
laymen an they wil prov mor effektual 
than going intu er pulpit an reedin 
sermuns. 


The Words of a Scientific Man. 


The following is condensed from an 
address lately given by Dr. J. H. Kel- 
logg. It is worthy of our profoundest 
attention. It is from a great man who 
has long practiced what he preaches: 

“The human race has lost the right 
way of living. There is a road that leads 
to life. There is a road that leads to 
death. There is a right road and there is 
a wrong road. One cannot go in the 
right one and the wrong one at the 
Same time. We have so utterly neglected 
natural ways, and sought out ways of 
our own, so far from nature, that we 
are suffering from maladies that are 
brought upon us wholly as a result of 
our wrong habits of life. The~various 
animals have teeth and stomachs exact- 
ly adapted to what they were designed 
to eat. But notice the ordinary hotel 
bill of fare.» There are herbs, such as 
asparagus, cabbage, lettuce and, other 
kinds of grass and green things wiiich 
really require the four stomachs of a 
Cow to digest them. Then there are 
the grains and fruits which are suit- 
able for a human stomach. The meat, 
requires the stomach of a carniverous 
animal to digest it.” 








Father—Baby is crying for the moon. 

Mother—Tell him we will give it to 
him as soon as all babies ask for it.— 
“Harper’s Bazaar.” 


Good Business Laws. 

Principals are responsible for the acts 
of their agents. 

Contracts made on‘*Sunday cannot be 
enforced. - Written contracts concerning 
land must be under seal. 

Notes do not bear interest unless it 
is so stated. 

If a note is lost or stolen, the: maker 
is not released if the consideration and 
amount can. be proved. 

Demand notes are payable when pre- 
sented, without grace, and” bear legal 
interest after a demand, if not so 
written. 

An endorser on a demand note can 
be held only for a limited tinre, variable 
in different states. 

To be negotiable a note must either 
be made payable to bearer or be prop- 
erly endorsed by the person to whose 
order it is made. 

If the endorser desires to avoid re- 
sponsibility, he can endorse “without 
recourse.” 

Notes becoming due on Sunday or a 
legal holiday are, as a rule, payable on 
the day following. 

A note made’ on Sunday, or one dated 
ahead of its issue, is void, but it may 
be dated back. 

If a note is altered in*any way by 
the holder it becomes void. 

A note made by a minor is void in 
some states and is voidable on judicial 
decision in others. 

A contract with a minor or a lunatic 
is void. 

If a note is not paid when due, the 
endorsers, if any, should be legally noti- 
fied to be holden. 

A note obtained by fraud or given by 
an intoxicated person cannot be col- 
lected. 

Signatures with a lead pencil are good 
in law. 

The acts of one partner bind the 
others. 

Each individual in a partnership is 
responsible for all the debts of the firm, 
except in the case of a special partner- 
ship. 

The word “limited” ‘in: connection 
with firm names indicates a limitation 
of responsibility for each member. 

An agreement without consideration 
of value is void. ; 

“Value received” should be written 
in a note, but it is not necessary. When 
not written, it is presumed by law or 

‘may be shown by proof. 

A consideration is not sufficient in law 
if it is illegal in its nature. 

An endorser of a note is exempt from 
liability if not served with a notice of 
its dishonor within twenty-four hours 
of its non-payment. 

If a letter containing notice of pro- 
test or non-payment be put into the 
post office, any miscarriage does not af- 
fect the party giving notice. 

Notice of protest may be sent either 
to the place of business or residence of 
the party notified. 

A receipt for money is not legally con- 
clusive. 





Controlling Our Thoughts.—“‘That 
man is truly great who can rule ‘his 
mental kingdom, who at will can master 
his moods; who knows enough of 
mental chemistry to neutralize a fit of 
the blues, to antidote any evil, poisonous 
thought just as a chemist neutralizes an 
acid which is eating into the flesh; by 
applying an alkaline antidote,” says Ori- 
son Swett Marden. 

“The time will come when we shall 
find that it is just as easy to counteract 
an unfriendly, disagreeable, vicious 
thought by turning on the counter 
thought as it is to rob the hot water 
of its burning power by turning on the 
cold water faucet. We shall be able to 
regulate the temperature of our thought 
as the temperature of water. If the 
water is too hot we simply turn on the 
cold faucet. If we feel our brain heat- 
ing up with hot temper we shall simply 
turn on the love’ thought, the 
peace thought, and the anger heat will 
be instantly counteracted.” In the same 
way I suppose an evil remembrance 
could be counteracted by a pleasant one. 





Newest Notes of Science. 

The first public manual training 
school] in the United States was estab- 
lished at Philadelphia in 1885. Now 
there are such schools in 671 cities of 
more than 4000 population. 

To thoroughly clean carpet sweepers 
a New York woman has invented a 


brush which carries on the back several. 


steel fingers to draw clogged dust from’ 
the sweeper’s bristles. 

At the terminus of a projected line 
of the Uganda railway in South Afriéa 













=) The Virginia Apple 
Orchard is a Money-Maker 











You can ‘own a Virginia Apple Or- 
chard in the Famous Fruit Section of 
the Shenandoah Valley, at a cost to youof 1.7¢c per day. 

A Fortune and a Happy, Healthy Life awaits 














you in this Land of Sunshine, Healthy p> Sidhe Crop 
Climate, Mountains and Valleys, Pure Often Pays for 
Water, Flowers and Fruits. viens 


At $20 to $50 per acre you can now buy apple- 
land, 5 to 10 acres of which, under cultivation, will 
produce a sure, steady income of $1500 to $3000 
per year, and a home under the 
brightest and happiest conditions in 
this great country. 

Good farm lands where a single crop often pays for the 
land can be bought for $10 an acre and up. 

You will find the Virginia apple and farm possibilities 
fully discussed in the big Apple and Fruit number of the 
Southern Homeseekers and Investors [Virginia Albemarle 
Guide. It tells all about what is being | Pippins,-the apples 

F that kings eat 
done to-day by men under ordinary con- 
ditions. It will give you proof of the strong statements 
above, and will enable you to judge whether or not you can 
come to-this region and at a small investment buy a tract, 
the income of which will make you independent for life. 

Fill out the coupon below and mail it to us to-day so we 
may forward immediately your copy of this big interesting 
book, WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION. 

Address 
F. H. LaBaume, A. é 1. Agent, 


Norfolk & Western Rwy. 
: Box H5 


Roanoke, Virginia 





45 inches of 
Rainfall and 
Close Markets 
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PLEASE MENTION THIS eee tne 


Earliest and — yo 
admits air to “the veoil. + In 
reases the volte. Acres of swampy land Tenleined and made fertile. 
oe 's Round Drain Tile meets eve ment. Wealso make Sewer 


require 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 
for what you want and prices. JOHN H. JACKSON, 90 Third Ave., Albany, N. Ye 


“Sure-Opener” 


See How It Works 















Will Open Any Tin or Glass Cans 


HE “SURE-OPENER ” will cut an opening 

from two to seven inches in diameter in fruit» 
vegetable, meat and fish cans; paint, oil, syrup and 
molasses cans; it will also seal and unseal any size 
‘*Mason” or other glass jars. IT WILL RE- 
MOVE THE TIGHTEST STICKING 
SCREW TOP FROM TIN, GLASS OR 
CHINA RECEPTACLES. Nomore trouble to 
get tops off gasolene or kerosene cans. No more 
broken glass or china jars. Saves time and temper. 
Always ready. The cutter is always sharp. The 
grip for sealing or unsealing glass or china jars never 


slips. Adjustable 
—@38 The Lever makes a 


to any size. Is 
stronger grip than | built likeajack— - 
any man’s hand. 






























a scientific can 
opener and sealer. 
Because of its jack-like construction it is so strong 
that it will cut a perfectly smooth opening in the Yeu de eatin li man 































toughest tin, and will remove the tightest sticking when you have the “Sure-Opener” 
screw top. Actual length is eight inches and made of steel to give toughness and strength. Nothing to 
get out of order. So simple and positive in its action that a child can easily use it. 

OUR OFFER —Send 50 cents for a year’s subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower 

and the “SURE-OPENER” will come back to you by return mail. 


GREEN’S_FRUIT GROWER ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE # 


average only 2 centsa day. Drop postal card now efor <t ‘booklet and Special Free Tuition Offer. 
IN TERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 98 FIFTH AVE., Dept. 165 C, New York ‘City. 
FARMERS 


nies Cider Mill and Press Combined 


rongumced by all to be the best, simplest and most pervect mill and press made, 

These mills pare taken more first premiums than any mill on the market. 

The frnsigs apparatus is so made that it does not slice and cut the frnit and leave it 
rd lumps, but thoroughly and grates it, so that every fruit-cell is 
















net in your ownhome. Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, 
andolin, Banjo or Cornet—Beginners or advanced pu- 
=: Thotisands have learned by mail and you can do the 
nly expense is for postage and music — ill 

ress 











there has. been discovered a long, shal- 
low lake, the bottom of which is thickly 
covered with a deposit of soda. 


Equality of strength in the two arins 


occurs almost twice as frequently with * 
women as with:men, a large majority 


of the sterner sex being stronger “ = 


their right arms than in their left. 





crushes an 

broken and a fine pomace pecltaset hence you get more juice from the same amount 
of fruit than any other mill. 

THE FARMERS’ FAVORITE mills will grind from 6 to 75 bushels per hour— 
depending upon how hard you crow 

These mills work on an ph ay new plan, and have greater grinding capacity, 
dnd 5 easier running than any other mill on the market. 

We make several sizes of Mills and Presses, separate and combined, 

Write us this day for prices.and full information. Our stock is complete. and we 

make prompt shipments. We guarantee entire satisfaction 
CUTAWAY HARROW CO., 865 Main ‘Street, Higganum, Conn. 

























Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


No display advertising will be placed in this de- 
partment and no type larger than 6-point. The first 
three words only to be printed in capita) letters. 
Each abbreviation and number will count as one 
word. No advertisement inserted for less than $1. 
An advertisement containing ten words or less, 
will be inserted at $1 per issue, additional words 
ten cents each. Cash must accompany every Or- 
der. We cannot afford to do any book-keeping at 
this rate. © ders must reach us not later than 
the 15th of the month previous to the month in 
which the advertisement is to appear. 

Special Price to Subscribers.—Paid in ad- 
vanee subscribers, only $1.00 for 15 words or less. 
Additional words six cents per word, to paid-up 
subscribers only. 

Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. Address, 

Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


RASPBERRIES FOR SALE—A lot of 
Kansas, Cumberland, and Gregg plants. 
Jehn Molden, Barnesville, Ohio. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES—Best of stock. 











Moderate prices, Catalogue. Elmer 
Gimlin, Taylorville, Ill. 
GINSENG PLANTS and seeds for sale. | 
Write for prices. P. F. Lewis, James- | 
town, N. Y 
MILCH GOATS—Swiss and Spanish 


breeds for sale, good milk producers. 
Francis 











G. H. Wickersham, No. 1340 St. 
Ave., Wichita, Kansas. 

FOR SALE—Swiss milch goats. The 
exclusive cow with those informed. 


Richest, best and ONLY safe milk. Choice 
youngsters, also renowned Swiss-Nubian. 
Educators and physicians, investigate. 
Charles Griggs, 515 High St., Wiliams- 
port, Pa. 








FARMS FOR SALE 


FOURTEEN ACRE ‘apple, 
pear orchard; good buildings. 
Lucas, R. No. 3, Missoula, Mont. 


IF YOU WANT to buy, sell or ex- 
charge property, any kind, anywhere, 
address Northwestern Business Agency, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

480 ACRE FARM—tThirty-six acres 


under cultivation, two story eight room 
Also 





cherry and 
Chas. E 











house. A bargain at $7.50 per acre. 
small orange grove. Mrs. Laura J. 
Winter, Waldo, Florida. 





WRITE Frank P. Cleveland, real estate 
Building, 





expert, 2855 Adams Express 
Chicago, Ill., if you want to buy, sell 
or exchange a farm or business. Terms 
reasonable. Established 1881. Bank 
references. 

NEW JERSEY FARMS in the great 


garden and fruit center where soil, cli- 
mate, price of products combined, make 
the land worth double that of the west. 
Headquarters for farms between Phila- 
delphia and New York. Lists free. A. W. 
Dresser, Burlington, N. J. 


MONEY-MAKING FARMS throughout 
seventeen states; great variety, size and 
price. Stock, tools and crops included 
with many to settle estates quickly. 
Mammoth illustrated catalogue “No. 30” 
free. E. A. Strout, Station 1233, 47 West 
34th St., New York. 


BORDERS MERRIMAC RIVER—Near 
station, 1000 acres, imposing house, four- 
teen rooms, bath, steam heat; brick 
farmhouse, nine rooms, stock barn 150 
feet, sheep barn eighty feet, poultry, ice, 
tool, carriage houses; wood will pay for 
it. Price $8.50 acre. Chapin Farm Agency, 
294 Washington Street, Boston. 


- : WANTED 


EASY MONEY without capital; gather- 
ing ferns, flowers, roots and herbs, any- 
where. We pay $60 per ton for evergreen 
branches F. O. B. cars. Ten cents brings 
price lists, samples and advice. Botanical 
Bureau, D, Columbus and Redfield, New 
Haven, Conn. 























EDUCATIONAL 


WANTED—Railway mail clerks. Sal- 
ary $800 to $1600. Annual vacations with 
full pay. Examinations everywhere, 
November 12th. Thousands of appoint- 
ments coming. Common education suf- 





ficient. Influence unnecessary. Write 
for list of examinations. Preparation 
free. Franklin Institute, Dep’t B-66, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


LEARN WIRELESS & R. R. telegraphy! 
Shortage of fully 10,000 operators on ac- 
count of 8-hour law and extensive “wire- 
less” developments. We operate under 
direct supervision of telegraph officials 
and positively place all students, when 
qualified. Write for catalogue. Nat’l 
Telegraph Inst., Cincinnati, Philadelphia, 
Memphis, Davenport, Ia., Columbia, S. C., 
Portland, Ore. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
BROTHER accidentally discovered root 
will cure both tobacco habit and indiges- 


tion. Gladly send particulars. G. Stokes, 
Mohawk, Florida. 


AUTOMOBILISTS ATTENTION—Fur- 
lined coat, never worn, lined throughout 
with the best Australian mink, elegant 
Persian lamb collar, cost $175, will sell 
for $35; also pair of cinnamon bear 
robes, $30, cost $120. W. Scott, 121 East 
27th St., New York. 


























An Object Lesson. 

“Now, children,” said Miss Sweetly, 
the teacher, “you are all to write a com- 
position on ‘Responsibility.’ ” 

Here is what little Willie wrote: 

“Boys has got two buttons to their 
suspenders to keep their pants up and 
when one button comes off there’s a lot 
of Responsibility on the other button.” 


“Pardon me, governor,” began the 
street beggar. 
“Certainly, dear fellow,” answered 


“What 


the gentleman from Tennesse. 
“Ex- 


are you guilty of?’—Buffalo 
press.” 











When a maid is false and fickle, 
And she leaves you in a pickle, 
Don’t get sore; 
Stop the tear that sadly trickles, 
Get another quart of pickles— 
Start a store. 
—St. Louis “Star.” 


“Edward,” said the teacher, “you 
have spelled the word rabbit with two 
t’s. You must leave one of them out.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied Edward; 
“which one?”’—‘“Catholic News.” 


Mrs. Subbubs (who has hired a man 
to plant shade trees)—‘“‘Digging out the 
holes, I see, Mr. Lannigan.” 

Lannigan—“No, mum. Oi’m diggin’ 
out the dirt an’ lavin’ the holes.”—“Ex- 
change.” 


A kind old gentleman, seeing a very 
small boy carrying a lot of magazines, 
was moved to pity. 

“Don’t all those magazines make you 
tired, my boy?’ 

“Nope,” the mite cheerfully replied. 
“T can’t read.”—‘“Plate Makers’ Jour- 
nal.” 





From the Jamaica, (N. Y.) Dispatch. 


Si Hayseed (farmer): ‘Line up, folks! 
Here comes Colonel Roosevelt to in- 
vestigate farm life.” 


Quiller-Couch, author of “True Til- 
da,” was recently presenting certificates 
to the members of an ambulance class. 
at Fowey, England. “Years ago,” he 
said, “an old Cornish fisherman at a 
similar class was asked how he would 
treat the apparently drowned. ‘Well,’ 
he replied, ‘the first thing we always 
did was to empty the man’s pockets!’ ”’ 

Inquiring Henderson—‘‘Paw, what 
is single blessedness?”’ 

Father—“That’s when the doctor says 
it isn’t twins.’”—‘“‘Harvard Lampoon.” 


‘Now, Charles, knock at the door of 
his room, and if he asks ‘Who is there?’ 
you must answer, ‘It is the boy, my 
—o. 

Charles proceeded up 
knocked at the guest room, 
visitor asked from _ within, 
there?” 

But the child, overwhelmed by the 
responsibility of his errand, became 
confused and replied, “It is the Lord, 
my boy!’”’—From Norman E. Mack’s 
“National Monthly.” 


stairs and 
and the 
“Who is 





From “Exam” Papers.—The follow- 
ing answers are taken from a number 
collected by a teacher in the Topeka 
schools: 

“A blizzard is the inside of a hen.” 

“Oxygen is a thing that has eight 
sides.” 

“The cuckoo never lays its own eggs.”’ 

“A mosquito is a child of black and 
white parents.’’—Indianapolis “News.” 


He (after a quarrel, bitterly)—I was 
a fool when I married you. 

She—I knew it, but I thought you 
would improve.—Boston ‘Transcript.’ 


Nothing to Worry About.—Lady— 
“Why are you all so worried?” 

Captain—“The fact is, madam, we 
have broken our rudder.” 

Lady—“Is that all? Well, the rudder 
is under water and it won’t show. Let’s 
go on.” 


“You say she is no longer editor of 
the Women’s Corner?” 

“No. She wrote so many articles on 
how to make over last year’s hats that 
her readers began to suspect she was 
a@ man.”—‘Puck.” 


Jones—Whenever I have to borrow 
money, I try to get it from a pessimist. 

Brown—Why? 

Jones—A pessimist never expects to 
get it back—New Zealand ‘Free 
Lance,” 


“Take dinner with us _ to-morrow, 
count.” 

“Could you not make it breakfast? I 
have numerous invitations to dinner 
each week, but I cannot live on ze one 
meal a day.” 





“Prisoner at the bar,” said the portly, 
pompous, and florid magistrate, ‘‘you 
are charged with stealing a pig, a very 
serious offense in this district. There 
has been a great deal of pig-stealing, 
and I shall make an example of you, 
or none of us will be safe.”—London 
“Daily News.” 


Music Teacher—Why don’t you pause 
there? Don’t you see that it’s marked 
“rest?” 

Pupil—Yes, teacher, but I aren’t tired. 
—“‘Life.” 

In New England: “What.do you 
know?” 

In New York: 

In the South: 

In the West: 
“Life.” 


“How much y’ got?” 
“Who are you?” 
“What can you do?”— 


Not to Overdo It.—Lily—‘“I’se gwine 
to a sprize party to-night, Miss Sally.” 

Miss Sally—‘‘What will you take for 
@ present?” 

Lily—“‘Well, we didn’ cal’late on 
takin’ no present. Yo’ see, we don’ 
wan to sprize ’em too much.’’—Brook- 
lyn “Life.” 


.Prima Facie.—The Barber—*Shall I 

go over you face twice?” e 
The Patron—‘Yes, if there’s 

left.”—Brooklyn “Life.” 


any 


Market Rates.—Considerate Motorist 
—‘I’m awful sorry I knocked you down 
—hope you aren’t hurt. Now, what can 
I give you?” 

Yokel—‘“‘Well, zur, ’ow much do ’ee 
generally give?’’—‘Tit-Bits.” 


Policeman.—“Do you have to take 
care of the dog?” 

Nursegir!.—‘‘No. The missus says 
I’m to young and inexperienced. I only 
look after *the children.’’—‘“Life.” 


“An early cucumber in the hand 
beats two in the stomach,” moaned 
the Aurora philosopher who had just 
taken two doses of soda and knew 
whereof he spoke. 


“Isn’t this invigorating?” I said to 
the brakeman. 

“No, sir; it’s Conshohocken,” 
he.—New York “Telegram.” 


said 





The progressive people of the parish 
were anxious to reconstruct and adorn 
the ancient church, and the senior 
warden wrote to the bishop about it. 

“There are but two things to be done 
in St. Gregory’s,”’ wrote the bishop, in 
reply, “let the sexton keep it clean and 
the parson keep. it full.”—‘‘Youth’s 
Companion.” 


“Father,” said little Rollo, “what is 
appendicitis?” 

“My son,” answered the cynical 
parent, “appendicitis is something that 
enables a good doctor to open up a 
man’s anatomy and remove his entire 





bank account.”—Richmond “Evening 
Star.” 
WANTED.—Ladies, make supporters, $12 per 100: 


no canvassing ; material furnished ; stamped envelope for particu- 


lars, WABASH SUPPLY CO., Dept. A-6, Chicago. 




















Rev. G, Beehive-(rehearsing while 
en-route cross lots to church) “Lastly 
bredren, look out fer dem leetle temp 
tations, Dey's apt to floor yo’ quicker 
Gen 2 big one. 














Learn To Play ¥ 


Piano or Organ 
in One Hour 


Impossib’e, you say? Let us prove it at our ex. 
pense. We will teach you to play the — and 
—— and will not ask one cent until you can 
play. 

A musical gesting from Chicago has just in- 
vented a wonderful system whereby anyone can 
learn to play the piano or organ in one hour, 
With this wonderful new method you don’t haye 
to know one note from another, yet in an hour of 
practice you can be playing the popular music 
with all the fingers of both hands—and playing 
it well. The invention is so simple that even g 
child can now master music without costly in- 
struction. Anyone can have this new method to 
examine merely by asking. You can keep it 
seven days, then if it is all that is claimed for it 
you pay $1.50, and $1.00 a month until $6.50 in al! is 

maid. If you are not delighted with it, send it 

ack inseven daysat our expense. Simply write 
and say. “Send me Easy Form Music method, 
as announced in Green’s Fruit Grower.” 

The method and 100 pieces of music will be 
immediately sent, all charges prepaid. Be sure 
to state how many white keys on your piano or 
organ. Address y Method Music Company, 
1711 Clarkson Building, Chicago, Ill. 


FURNACE ih $oazz"Chinoay Yecmmtrs is: 


Monmiy and expenses to trustworthy men and women 
to travel and distribute samples; big manufacturer, 
Steady work. §. Scheffer, Treas., A B 209, Chicago, 














scription six months, 15 cents. FR 

N 113 Main Street, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
PATENT ington, D. ks free; High- 
est references. Best resulta, 


‘TRAWBERRY PLANTS, 80 varieties. Palmetto Asparagus 
roots. HARRY L. SQUIRES, GOOD GROUND, N. Y, 


BEST FRUIT AND GARDEN MAGAZINE. _ Trial sub. 
GARDE: sande 





Watson E. Coleman, Wash- 
C. Boo! 














Latest Designs in Self -Transferable 
Embroidery Patterns 
Transferring the design to the material is very sim- 
ple. Directions :—Place the pattern face downward 
on the material and press with a hot iron, being careful 
that the materialis laid on a smooth surface and free 
from wrinkles. These designs can be worked in silk 


floss, French embroidery cotton or mercerized lustre 


All Patterns 10 Cents Each 


thread. 





No. 8021—Design of grapes to be trans- 
ferred to a centre-piece measuring 22 x 
22 inches, in linen, scrim. Indian-head 
cotton or silk, and embroidered with 
mercerized cotton or silk floss, in eye- 
let and long and short stitch. White, 
or natural colors may be used accord- 
ing to taste. 














No. 8115—Conventional design for needle 
book and holly design for pin book, to 
be transferred to linen and embroid- 
ered or painted in water colors. Water 
colors may be successfully used upon 
fabrics when mixed with white. Both 
books contain leaves of flannel. 








No. 8117—Design for a cuff case to be 
transferred to white or colored linen 
and embroidered solid or in outline 
with silk or mercerized cotton. The 
scalloped edge is buttonholed closely, 
and the case sews up on the sides to 
form a pocket for the cuffs. 


Address, Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE 
MOST 


WONDERFULLY PRODUCTIVE FRUIT SECTION 


In all the United States to-day, is that tract of land owned and now being offered for sale by the 
WASHINGTON & CHOCTAW LAND COMPANY, located near 


YELLOW PINE, 


WASHINGTON COUNTY, 


ALABAMA. 


We make this statement WITHOUT HESITATION, RESERVATION OR FEAR OF SUCCESSFUL CONTRADICTION, and if you are not already familiar 
with the conditions upon which this claim is made, you should not let ycur eye wander from this page until you have THOROUGHLY DIGESTED what we have to 
say regarding these lands, for the good and sufficient reason that it presents to you SO UNUSUAL AN OPPORTUNITY that you cannot afford not to know all about it. 





A WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY. 


This Washington and Choctaw territory offers a wonderful 
opportunity to Northern farm renters who find land prices too 
high in their native state, or to the town man who wants to 
get away from city strife and small salaries, or to the farm 
owner who wants a pleasant southern home where he can pass 
his winters and, best of all to the man who wants to invest in 
lands which are rapidly increasing in value. One of these pro- 
ductive 10 acre farms in Alabama, very appropriately called 
:000 a 
ear to settlers, and investors and speculators who buy this 


“the wonderland,”’ will yield an income of $3,000 to 


and are assured of big returns. 


EASY PAYMENTS. — You 
can buy this land on long time 
with annual payments or on little 
monthly payments of $5.00 a 
month, as you prefer. Nor is it § 
necessary you should live in Ala- 
bama to be a purchaser. You 
can stay at home if you please 
and pay for the property out of 
your earnings and watch it grow 
in value. No one therefore need 
be deprived of this great oppor- 
tunity because of the conditions 
of payment. 

THE SOIL.—A sandy loam 
entirely controllable and without 
a peer in productiveness. Nor- 
thern men have successfully till- 
edit for fourteen years and made 
money. No guesswork nor theory, but known to be | 
good dirt from actual test. 


THE CLIMATE.—The climate is indeed sublime. 
Situated within 60 miles of the Gulf coast and at an 
elevation of 300 feet above sea level, the Gulf breezes 
make it comparatively cool in summer while the Gulf 
Stream moderates the winters. Out-of-door work goes 
on every month in the year, and there is never any snow. | 

THE RAINFALL averages 59 inches per year, every | 
month having a share; no droughts, no irrigation need- | 
ed, there being ample and adequate rains for all crops. 

THE HEALTHFULNESS.—The territory has been 
under observation and reported on for a number of 
years by the United States Marine Hospital commis- 
sicn, and these reports say that it is the only part of 
the United States absolutely free from local diseases. 

THE WATER. —Its natural purity is proven by an- 
alysis, which shows the water to have been the purest 





Scientific 





farming rein- 
forced by Northern 
brains and energy, is 
accomplishing won- “ 
ders in this three and four- 
crop-a-year country. 





of 9,000 samples examined by the University of I}linois. 

THE PEOPLE.—This territory is being populated | 
with energetic red-blooded white men from the North, 
and this colony gives indications of continuing without 
a rival in the entire South. 

THE CROPS.—Anything can be grown on the| 
Washington & Choctaw land that can be raised else- 
where. Crops can be produced twelve months in the | 
year, and more corn can be grown to the acre than is | 
possible in the best corn states of the North. 


MARKETS.—There is unlimited demand for every- 
thing the grower has to sell. 

Railways near-by provide fast trains to carry the 
produce to the states both North and South with low 
freight rates and quick service. 

NURSERY.—We are establishing a nursery in the | 
midst of our holdings, consisting of 320 acres and when | 
completed will be the largest nursery in the South. We | 
will supply our settlers with all nursery needs at a big | 
discount. We have many good things to ofter settlers | 
in our region and we see no reason why land values 
should not increase faster here than they have in most 
parts of the country. 

FIVE-ACRE ORCHARDS. 


Our nursery department will plant you a five-acre | 
orchard and take care of it for five years if you wish. 
This is not a regular business of ours, but we have com- 
petent men that will plant and oversee your orchard. | 
In many other ways we are prepared to be of service | 
to you. Your success ina measure is our success and | 
we help you get properly started. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET. | 


If you were sure you could make $3,000 to $5,000 | 
per year from a farm in the Washington & Choctaw | 
territory, would you be interested? We print a 20-page 
booklet that tells all about this land and gives many 
letters from. people who know the land, have tilled it 
and who are doing well. Send for this booklet. It is 
free. We want you to see it and to know about this 
beautiful country we are offering at such low prices and 
on such easy terms. You can go to this new country 
and be sure that your energy will make twice, yes three 
times, the money that it will produce in the North. 
This is not idle talk—it is a fact and our booklet will 
prove itto you. Send for it. Your future success is 
certainly worth a postage Stamp. Send for this book- 
let—it may give you ideas you never thought of before 
and it costs you nothing. 








$9 A MONTH 


proof 


Buys aFarm 


Homeseekers! 
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TWO NEW TOWN SITES. 








/Burcer 
For f A few Choice 
Business Lots for sale. 
and 
Residence 
Purposes. 


Here are two 





new towns They are the 
Alpha first towns 
and established 
Omega by the 
founded under Washington | 
the most and | 
auspicious Choctaw 
conditions Railway 
in the very’ and they are 
midst of the j being | 
finest farming Yevtow Pine. offered at 


land that 
America can boast of. 


low prices 
and on easy payment. 


In keeping with the broad, liberal and well-defined policy of 
the WASHINGTON & CHOCTAW LAND CO., which is to leave 
nothing undone that will in any way contribute to the comfort, 
convenience and benefit generally of those who locate on our 
lands, there has been established right in the midst of our hold- 
ings the towns of ALPHA and OMEGA. The purpose we have 
had in mind in opening up these towns is that suitable provision 
may be made for business houses that desire to locate where 
they can cater to the needs of the people who are now flocking 
in large numbers to the adjoining territory. In addition to that 
these towns will afford a desirable location for those who, during 
the winter months, want to establish themselves in southern 
homes with a view to escaping the inclement weather of north. 
ern localities. We did not establish these towns at the outset 
because we knew that until the people began coming in to the 
adjoining territory there would be nothing to support them. 
Now, however, that the tide of emigration is so strongly headed 
in that direction, these towns have become a necessity and for 
that reason they have been established. We are not, however, 
making their opening an occasion for the burning of red fire or 
the booming of cannon. Onthe contrary, they are modestly es- 
tablished as the natural outcome of a growing and thriving com- 


munity and their rapid development from now on is a foregone 
conclusion. There is presented, therefore, as the result of this | 
development an opportunity for profitable investment. Always 





Investors ! 


spend your winters 


fort and at a profit. 


A GREAT FRUIT DISTRICT. 


It is an old time saying and a very true one as well, that 
the ‘“‘proof of the pudding is in the eating of it.” 
manner with land offerings. It is not the promises that can be 
framed up in its behalf that count so much as it is the actual 


In like 


that can be submitted in support of the claims that are 


made, and it is in this respect that the proposition of the 
WASHINGTON & CHOCTAW LAND CO. has a material 
advantage over the great majority of land offerings that are 
on the market to-day. 


HERE IS THE PROOF. 


We not alone say that we 
have the greatest fruit district 
anywhere in the country, but we 
offer in support of our assertion 
the experience of those who have 
already produced results that 
M challenge comparison with any 

wm other fruit section, no matter 
where it is located. Take for 
illustration the experience of Mr. 
H. D. Wing who,-until he sold 
his holdings a short time ago, 
was the owner of 700 acres locat- 
ed in the midst of, and surround- 
ed by, the WASHINGTON and 
CHOCTAW lands offered in this 
advertisement. Of this 700 acres 
Mr. Wing had 200 set out with 
trees; the remaining 500 was 
unimproved. 


THIRTY CARLOADS OF PEACHES. 


From this improved land, which was only a three- 
year-old venture, he produced this season thirty car- 
oads of peaches, which was such tangible evidence 
of the productiveness of the land from a fruit-growers 
standpoint, that a corporation offered him, and he ac- 
cepted $150,000 for his holdings. This gave him close 
to $700 per acre for his improved land and $50 per acre 
for his raw land. What more need we say? What 
more indeed can we say? Unless possibly it is to offer 
more of the same kind of convincing proof which we 
could do if space permitted and which we will be 
glad to do by letter to interested parties upon request. 


OTHER PRODUCTS. 


But in addition to being the very best of fruit lands, 
the acres controlled by the Washington & Choctaw 
Land Co. show up wonderfully well also for all sorts of 
grains, including corn, oats and rye, also cotton, sugar 
cane, etc. It is admirably adapted too for stock rais- 
ing. This year many fields of corn in this region have 
produced from 90 to 112 bushels to the acre. 

CUCUMBERS AND BEANS run from $350 to $450 
per acre. 

TOMATOES this season brought the growers in ex- 
cess of $200 per acre. 

IRISH POTATOES bring $150 per acre. 

SWEET POTATOES run up to $250 per acre. 

ASPARAGUS netted over $400 per acre. 


ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGES. 


With such returns as these per acre, coupled with the 
fact that several crops may be grown during the year, 
and that the early crops are ready for the market at a 
time when supplies can be had from no other source, 
thus affording a ready market at top-notch prices. 
How can there be any possible question as to the 
value of such farm lands? 


U. S. GOVERNMENT HELPS. 


At Fruitdale, which lies in close proxinity to the 
Washington & Choctaw lands and which also is the 
principal town of Washington county, the United States 
government has an experimental station with salaried 
representatives in charge, whose business and pleasure 
it is to advise and assist settlers along lines that will be 
a material help to them in obtaining the best results. 
Such assistance is a great boon to settlers in a new dis- 
trict and is an advantage not to be overlooked. 


LEARN THE FACTS. 


All we ask of those who are interested in farming 










If business 
keeps you 
North in summer, 


Alabama, in com- 


in connection with any new undertaking there are a certain few | and fruit growing is that they take the time to learn 
who secure special advantages by taking in the situation ata a 
the actual facts as they bear upon the land now being 


glance and by acting promptly. This is an occasion of that kind. 
The lots in these towns are being offered at very low prices and | 


on easy terms of payment, and anyone making a purchase at co. 


offered by the WASHINGTON & CHOCTAW LAND 
We know absolutely that there is no land propo- 


this time will have a handsome profit in them within the near| ~,. cs ni 2 
future as a result of their forethought and enterprise. Right now sition on the market to-day—nor is there likely to be 


then is the opportune moment. 


We shall not sell a large num- | in the future—that presents anything like so great an 


ber of these lots at this particular time, because we will be able opportunity as we are offering just at this time. 


to get a good deal more for them later on, but to those who can 





see a little way into the future and will act quickly, the present 
opportunity is a specially good one. Unfortunately the space at 
our disposal here will not allow us to go into details as we would 
like to do, but if you will use the accompanying coupon or send 
us a postal card with your name and address on it, we will be 
glad to furnish you with such additional information regarding 
these towns lots and the plans we have in hand for their early 
development, as will cause you to readily see that there is within 
your easy reach an opportunity which under no circumstances 
can you afford to let slip through your fingers. 





AGENTS WANTED 


Washington & Choctaw Land Co., 


6143 TIMES BUILDING . 


We want agents to sell our land in unoceupied territory. Write for terms. We 
have a good piece of land and we want honest men to sell it for us. 





GET OUR FREE BOOKLET 


Mail this coupon or send us your name on a postal 
card to the WASHINGTON & CHOCTAW LAND 
CO., 6143 TIMES BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. and we 
will send you a handsome illustrated bovkiet telling 
all about our lands. 








ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| 
! 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 








Great Price Wrecking Sale 


READ THIS WONDERFUL FALL OFFER en 


















50,000 Bargains 


Our stock includes everything 
from a needle to a locomotive. 
The largest stock of manufactured 
articles to be found under thesun. 
ll Our wonderful Catalog which we 
term the ‘‘Price Wrecker,’’ tells all 
about our operations. It is free for 
the asking. See coupon below. 17 years 
of honest dealing. Besides ourcapital 
stock and surplus is over $1,0°0,000. 
Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 








We are your protection against the high prices usually asked by dealers. 
built on original lines. We are known everywhere as the “World’s Bargain Center.” 
save you money. We buy our goods at Sheriffs’ Sales, Receivers’ Sales and Manufactures’ 
Sales. Every single article on sale in this ad, is guaranteed brand new and first class. 
is equal in quality to goods sold by dealers anywhere. You make no mistake on any selec- 
tion from this page in sending your order at once. 
merchandise offer and you will easily understand why we call our literature, catalogs 
and booklets ‘‘ Price Wreckers.’’ This is our vocation— wrecking prices. We do this 
in the most thorough manner. We save you from 30% to 50% in the purchasing of your everyday wants. 


What the Chicago House Wrecking Co. Means to You 


Our business is 
We 


Read every word of this magnificent 


give you 





Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Money Refunded 


If you buy any goods that do not 


It | turn same at our freight expense 
both ways, and you will receive 
your money back in full. 
banker anywhere will tell you who we 
are, or youcan write totheContinental 
Commercial Bank, or Drover’s National 
Bank of Chicago. They all know us. 


satisfaction you can re- 


Any 














PRINT LINOLEUMS. 

MP-59. A Splendid 
Wwerade of Print Linoleum ir 
Nexact imitation of quarter 
wsawed oak. 6 ft. Cc 










Wiwide. Per sq.yd.... 


mu = MP-61. Patterns of 
weextra heavy erade Print 
Mai Linoleums All colors; 2 to 
2% yds. wide. State 4 

Price per sq. yd.....eee C 


colors wanted. 





QUALITY SMYRNA RUGS. 





4 sible Smyrna Rug. 


g 30x60 in. $0.78 36x72 in.$1.50 






M. P. 45. Heavy, rever- 
andsome 
oriental pattern. Red or green 
ground; border colors tan, 
blue orred. Can be used either 
side up. Offcred to you at 
exactly one-half its value. State 
colors wanted when ordering. 


with 


nie im 


6x9ft.... 3.26 9x12 ft...6.95 


Wide 13 ‘ins. 


or brown. 
27-A-1000. (Postage 22c) 


1500 FUR SETS AT $1.85. 
A Great Bargain in Fashion- 
able French Coney Fur Sets. Scarf 
is throw style, is 54 ins. long and 
lined with satin. i 
design and warmly padded; lined 
Farmer's satin. Is 12 
long. Cannot be 
icated under $5.00. Colors, 


$1.85 


Muff is shield 
ins. 







We 
at a rid 
benefit. 
newest 






breasted. 





25-A-5: 
trousers. 


= MAGNIFICENT SUIT Less THAN COST 


captured an Entire Stock at 
iculously low price. You get the 

Handsome black cheviot suit, 
model, tailored by experts. Coat 


with this 


round sack ar: vest popular single 
Notice— 


‘We sen 


suit an extra pair of pants. Cut latest 
mcede. Cclor, gray; guaranteed. 


2. Suit with extra $4 95 
eee weer ere ee eeee ee s 



















NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS 


M. P. 631. These magnifi 
cent Nottingham Curtains com 
white only; 30 in. wide 92 in. 
long. They are the best value in 
low-price curtain ever sold. Made 
on extra — of net in the 
newest and most popular designs. 
Sure to wear well and Ai 
please you. Per pair.... C 


drawers, brass pulls, safe 
French bevel p 
high; rounded frame, 


— 
carved top, rounded scroll stand- 
ly dresser to 


ards, sha 
Good casters, splendid gold- 


ins. 















OUR FAMOUS WOOL SPUN BLANKETS. 


24-B. This is our Wool 
aie cee 
yarn espec prepared. 

Ends ane Gta fancy Spord- 
_ ersand are finished with silk 








$1.98 or, gray. Do n 
uickly. Positively guaranteed Size 62x78ins. 
Shipping weight about 4 lbs. A big 








ELEGANT OAK DRESSER. . 
1-Z-852. An Astonishin 
Dresser Value. Colonial style, 4 


en finish on solid oa $ 
Worth dbl. Price onl 6.00 
— 1 
GEM STEEL RANGE. $12.50 |-A 


1-PW-521. 
: | Range, guaranteed in every way. 
Neat appearing and first-class 


baker. 


te mirror 24 ins, 


g Oak 


locks, 


40x19 


This 








Empire Gem Steel 






rice No. 8-10 as illus- 
trated. with reser- $ a 
voir. high closet...‘ 


voir and high closet..9 1 2.50 








and e 





+ in. bust measure. 


S’ PATENT COLT BLUCHERS. 
This is a rare opportunity to se- 
# Cure high grade patent leather shoes 
| at a give away price. 

the latest city style. 
perforated toe caps. Cuban hee 


LADIES’ TAILORED SUIT. 
This Ladies’ Mannish Tailored 
Suit made of Thibet cloth. You could 
mot buy the material alone at our price 
for this suit beautifully made, stylish 
and perfect fitting. It issingle breast- 
ed. straight front, semi-fitted back. 
Colors black or navy blue. Sizes 
i 







xtension sole. « 
and EE. Pri 





. 








bargain. Price per pair............ 
















Comfortable Rocking Chair. 
1-A-754. Roomy, Comfortable sim 
Parlor or Library Rocker. Richly 
designed and embossed golden 

oak Indestructible % 
spring - Broad, diamond- 

tufted back,softly upholstered 
broad arms; large, handso:ne 
durable. Covering is b : 
drill in imitation leather. ; 
Retail value $7.00. Our price. - - 








3.95 4 





Lengths; Bright; Kiln Dried. 

No. 2 grade §x4. Per 1000 ft..... s 
This is only one item out of our 20,000,000 
ft. of Building Lumber. Our Genera] Mer- 
chandise Catalog lists a thousand other equally 
good bargains from the lowest grade Sheathing 


Lumber_to highest quality Hardwood Flooring. 
PLUMBING MATERIAL. i 


Everything needed in 
Plumbing Material. Our 
prices mean a saving to you 
of 30 to 60 per cent. ere 
is an illustration ofa bath- 
room outfit we are sellingat & 
$37 50 Sour —— ¥ 

. s would ask you 
about $60.00 for this same outfit. Our Catalog| 











x (-(iami| NEW LUMBER. 
‘ Lot No. 991. Yellow]/ 
Pine Ceiling; Matched and Beaded; Standard |} 


A 





engrav 
model. 


ed mai 











tools 








describes them in detail. Write us today. 


Case, screw 


Open Face, Dust Proof Watch. 
ce wrecking offer on this 
Century movement guaran. 
teed for three years. Solid Nickel 
back and front; richly 
sired at oe tates al 
and tempe air spring. es) im 
‘ Will last a life- 1 95 a eno 
time. 28-B-W-3. Price. Die Aa iY, 
Postage on Watch 8c. Byregister- Q&S 
30 days allowed. 


ed. 








LADIES? ALL 


ce per dozen 


WOOL SKIAT. 





Duh 


pair only. ws 91,00 








32 to 
weight 


4.95 











mat to 


Sizes 2% to 8; Width C. D. E. 







All Wool Panama Skirt. Made 
he very latest ‘‘Tunic effect.’ "Beau- 


ifull 
rai 


cbby and dressy. 

7.50, Your money back if 

on’t like it. Colors black or blue. 

izes 22 to 30 in waist, 37 to 44 front. 
ice 


27-A-110. 
(Postage 16c).... 


ou 





trimmed with silk soutache 
and satin covered buttons. 
Made to sell at 











are made 










25-A-208. Color 







25-A-209. Color Dark Grey. .... .6.25 


5000 FLEECED SHIRTS 35c. 
Regular Standard Heavy Weight, 
eavily fleeced, close flat knit Un- 
Fie==ey  derwear, made from specially se- 
to lected cotton 
=~ hard wear and are soft and warm. 


4.B-4000. Undershirts, 3 
sizes 34 to 46, price...... 
4-B-4005. Drawers. sizes 32 
to 44 ins. waist measure, price 


$10.00 OVERCOAT-ONLY $5.25. 

This well tailored, perfect-fitting 
single-breasted Frieze overcoat. Thick- 
ly padded and quilted lining. This 
Ms isroomy, durable and _ stylish. 
Positively guaranteed. Sizes; 34 to 44 
in. chest measure; Length 
46in. Average weight 64 ibs. 


regulation, 


Black.........$5.25 





Made for good, 
Color, light brown. 









Whil 
of Men’s Patent 


of $1.55. 





1 16c. 


panels, nicely 


5 carloads o 
grades in different wood at carload 
lot prices. Millwork of all kindsje 
from 2c Corner Block to a Colonial 
Front Entrance Frame at.... 


Every article 


Lot No, 5858. 
6 ft. high; 1% in. thick; 4 


our general catalog. 
as 





HIGH-GRADE MILLWORK. 














Sice 2 ft. wide, 


ainted. i$ ao 
doors, all kinds and 









$3.75 
f 


guaranteed. Send for 













Lot 
les, 6 


| 
like character, 
White Cedar 





rice per 10 
These shingles are an excellent 
ace for repair work, just the kind to use for 
overing sheds, barns and other buildings of 
We sell many better grades. 
also Fancy and Square Butt 


No. 923. 
in, clear butt. 
00 


CEDAR SHINGLES. 


Common Star A. 
Star 6 to 2, 16 ins. Red Cedar Shine 





price. 


$3.50 Shoes, at a saving to you 
We took the entire 
output of the factory. 
is perfect fitting shoe. 
a 11. Widths C, D 


Price per pair... 
Price per dozen 


MEN’S PATENT BLUCHER SHOES 
e they last 5 


000 
Colt Bibener 






This 
Bizes 
E and 






sis 








Duck or “Snag Proof” 


m, 
frost durable ever offered at the 


Made especially for us by one 


of the most reliable foot-wear makers 











MODERN HEATING PLANTS. 
i} All kinds of heating apparatus. 
4} We can furnish you with a modern, 

+ steam or hot water system 

cheaper than any other concern., Mf 
Complete plans and instructions go\ ii 
with evcry plant. 





free. Write for 





Catalog and Free Estimate. 
plant backed by our Guarantee Bond. We 
save you 50 per cent. 


We loan you \ 


















our Heating & 
Each 








You will pa 
Our stock o 


de set 
tted with 


High 


Dimensions Shingles at $5.00 and up per 1,000. 


FIRST CLASS PUMP. 


Will buy a high- 

2.50 length lift pump, 
4 foot set length and 3x10 in. cylinder. 
almost double elsewhere. ¢ 
umps is most complete. 
me |We can supply your requirements and 
2isave you money on every purchase. It 
will p2y you to get our ficures, i 
quality and low prices guaranteed. 





Bu 


$1.80 


or injure. 6 ft. 
Send for special 


ized steel, and steel bound. 
Larger sizes at low prices. 


Steel Hog Trough. ¢ 

Made of  -in. thick boiler % 
steel with heavy legs and ’ 
cross bars, Built so strong no animal can break 


on earth. We buy in enormous 
quantities, enabling us to $3“ 
offer this t per pair... 
2S era ere $40.00 
$3.60 BUYS 33 BARREL TANK. 
Made of Heavy Galvan- ~-<-= 


Galvan- 


Five Feet 








long, 12 in. wide, 6 in, deep. 


tank and trough circular. 








RAWHIDE READY ROOFING. 

Fire, Hailand Weather-Proof. 
Not affected by heat orcold. Made 
from pure asphalt. Recomended b 
fire underwriters. 108 ft. toa roll 
with nails and cement. Requires 
no coating after laying. $1.99 


roll. 1 
1 Ply Guaranteed 6 yrs. e 
thes fe woah! Ge 
3 ee oe 12 “ 








RAWHIDE 
ROOFING 
As TOUGH 
AS \TSNAME 





Proof 


er square up. 











100,000 
Rooiing, whic 


Roofin: 








Superior Gasoline 
Pumping Engine. 

The finest ever for pumpe- 

ing water, 

separarator, etc. Complete /f 

with,trimmings. llinstruc- 

tions for installing and 












tr: 
2H. P. Price... 
4H. P. Price.....0. 


Chicago House Wrecking Co. 
35th and Iron Sts., Chicago. 


Isaw youradin Green’s Fruit Grower 69 
SN oe cose ee sicese busca n seco 


Send me free of all charges your 1000 page catalog. 


Send the following additional books...........+- coce 
hikhbvcsoeedelnpensnchaueeswsce see seerebare 0008, 
ery fen ee eS Ty cece 
TOUR. 20020200002 000800 County «2.2.02 -0008 Seco 
Pees Secs tee R.F.D.......++ P.O. Box. soe 


"a7 FILL OUT THIS COUPON 


ASR tenets 
- yg atts price 
10.9 we furaish 


my» 
row or 
track 


light mew harness. Sen 


for booklet. 


STEEL ROOFING. 
Squares of new Steel 
we are now selling at}f 


green gear, 4 tires, nar- 












g at prices ranging fr 
Send for our Roofing B 


1.71ijlet. Tells all abowt our freight prepaid offer. 






wide 


$34.95 





























0. 24. 
Wt. pe 
Wt. per rod 6.8 


at Salvage S&S 


Ibs. 


ale. Aside 


from being weather beaten 

oneal it is as good as new. 

26 in. Stays, 6 in. apart. 1 

ot, trod | 7.5 Ibs : Price per rod. 1 82c 
0. 24.—! . Stays in, apirt. 

* Price per rod.. { 6c 








We have a complete stock of Wire and Fencing. 


ull pistol geri 


IS 










PECIAL SINGLE BARREL SHOT GUN. 


This Gun Stron 
Taper choke bored. 
automatic ejector; 12 or 16 
gauge; reinforced breech, 
case hardened frame; good quality fore end and 


able. 


stock; rubber 


Weight about 6? Ibs. 


and Eeli- 


butt plate. 


16-B-510. 12 gauge, 30 or 32 in. single bar- 
el, with ejector, $3.70. 16 gauge sin- 
le barrel, with ejector, 30 in. barrel. 


$3.70 







PORTABLE PLATFORM SCALE. 
For this Guaranteed 600. 

s pound guaranteed Portable 
a Scale, which will weigh accur- 
ately. 


We have a full line of Portable 
Pla f 


tform Scales ranging from 


600 lbsto 2,000 Ibs. Also wagon 
and stock scales, both pit and 
pitless 
mercantile and home use. We 


sell only the guaranteed kind. 


and platform scales for 





make whole, half 
blocks, 


aday. We can 





Turns out 100 blocks 


complete equipment 
ing cement blocks and other 
concrete products, 


CEMENT BUILDING BLOCK MACHINE 
For a first-class, 
ae practical cement 
building block machi 
Blocks 8x8x16 in. You can 


ay | 
ne° 
and quarter 


supply you 
or mak- 





Write us. . Y 











anywhere. 


If there are any specia 
on this coupon. 


CHICAGO HO 


trated 
Wrecker.” 


Sales. 


friends everywhere. 


THE PRICE WRECKING CATALOG 


How to Answer This Ad. 


catalog that 


e will 


We publish a 1,000 page hendegmely illus- 
we ca 
It is a book descriptive of our op- 
erations. It explains our purchases at Sheriffs’ 
Sales, Receivers’ Sales and Manufacturers’ 
The goods are shown true to life and 
fully described. Our broad, binding guarantee 
is fully outlined. The liberal terms we make 
our customers have made us thousands of 
No chance for you to 0 
wrong. Your money back if you are not satisfied is the key- 
note of our business methods. i 
quick, accurate service has given us a vast army of satisfied 
customers. Our Catalog is the most wonderful book published 
Each one costs over $1.00 to produce, yet we 
Fre it to you absolutely free without obligation of any kind. 
ust fill out the coupon in the next column and send it to us 
at once, and we will immediately mail you free of all charge 
this magnificent pe = Guide, “‘The Great Price Wrecker. 
articles you are interested in say so 


‘The P 


Low prices combined with 


e you complete information. 


SE WRECKING Ct 


Tice 


In dditi. 


WE SEND FREE ANY OF 


to our 


al, 


THESE VALUABLE BOOKS 


d page 


re 


we publish several 





CLOTHING BOOK 
Our handsome and com- 
plete Men and _ Boys’ 
Clothing book containing 
latest clothing ideas at 








For buyers and users of 
Linoleum. Nothing better 
published; shows actual 
colors. Beautiful assort- 
ment of latest designs in 
high grade Linoleum. 


GASOLINE ENGINES 
Describes fully the ‘“Su- 
perior’ Gasoline Engines 
and best manufactured 
gasoline engines, ranging 
in price from $26.00 u 


Dy Thirty-Fifth 


p. 
a 


wrecking prices. Will save} every “ pur- 
you_30 to 50 per cent. chases. e pub- 
LINOLEUM BOOK lish this booklet 


lows and bdr 





READ WHAT THE CHICACO HOUSE WRECKINC CO.’S CUSTOMERS SAY 


They are selling about 200 acres of Jand in building lots. If you could get one of pec designs in there I am 


SAVED ONE 
Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago, Ill. 


THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


——, Pa. 





Gentlemen: My house being completed and I am living in it, I take pleasure to inform you that it is one 
of the greatest houses in our town. I have had over two hundred people inside looking at this house. I have 


given a number your address. 
soon will. 
Everything arrived in good condition. 


No doubt you have heard from some of them. 
I have had men from three other towns looking at it and they all think it O. K. 
Found everything all right. 


1 saved on 


If you have not already, you 


the building, including 


steam heat and bathroom outfit about $1,000.00, as this kind of lumber would be very dear here. 


There is a man who intends to build this summer coming to see me to-morrow. 
We have a town named Hazelton a few miles from here that is having a building boom this summer. 


tion 





He wants some informa- 





sure it will make a 


hit. 


My house is open for inspection at all times. 


every 60days.Shall A 
we put your name 


BOOK OF PLA 
.For builder’s, car- 
penters and home- 
seekers. Illustrates 
about 100 designs 
of houses, bunga- 
ns. 
We furnish the 
material complete. 


nd Iron Sts., CHICAGO 


Please sen 


special booklets more fully covering the various subjects. 
GROCERY PRICE LIST 

A real price 
wrecker. It shows 
how you can econ- 
omize in your 


LADIES’ WEARING APPAREL 


ractical guide for 
anyone interested in Steel 
and Prepared Roofings, 
Eaves 


plained about Roofing. 

COLD WEATHER COMFORT 
Book on Plumbing and 
Heating. Explains facts 
about Steam, Hot Water 
and Warm Air Heating, 
Plumbing, Water Works. 





me your General Catalog 


No. 163, also your Book of Plansand your Special Book on Heating and Plumbing. Thanking you very 
Very truly yours, 


kindly, 


Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Th: car of building material arrived and have just finished unloading it. 
1 consider the hardware very nice, 


ly satisfactory. 


Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago, Ill. ‘ 
Dear Sirs: Lumber received on the 13th, Am perfectly satisfied, 





(Signed) LEWIS YOUNG. 
eo 








Everything entire- 
You will have several inquiries from here for material. 
Yours truly, (Signed) S. R. YOUNG. 


atintess —sbeeiiil 
(Signed) FRANK J. WASER. 
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Py 









eter a: 



































